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GOD'S PROVIDENTIAL AND MORAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tue doctrine which we hold to be the correct one, supported 
both by the evidence of Scripture and of reason, is, that all 
created things are sustained in existence, and directed and con- 
trolled in all their movements, by the immediate agency of God. 
It is a doctrine which may be regarded as resulting directly from 
the attributes which distinguish the Creator. If God is infinitely 
wise, and powerful, and good, then we are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion, that he will take care of his creatures; that he will 
preserve and govern the world. The manifestations of power, 
wisdom, and goodness, seen in the wonderful and glorious system 
of the universe, lead us to expect that he is both able and willing 
to control it. His power is infinite, and is equal to the task of 
upholding and governing the universe which he has created. The 
reality of God’s providence may therefore be regarded as resulting 
from his attributes. 

Experience also furnishes us with abundant evidences of God’s 
sustaining and controlling agency, both in the natural and the 
moral world. The order and harmony of creation, the adaptation 
of means to ends, and the operations that are constantly going 
on around us, teach us to recognize the hand of a wise and 
powerful Governor, controlling and guiding all things to the 
accomplishment of benevolent ends: “Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge” regarding him. 
“The manner in which we are continued in life, the delicate 
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structure of our frame, the dangers to which we find ourselves 
constantly exposed, the deep consciousness we have of our own 
weakness, and our utter insufficiency for our own safety and 
happiness, must indelibly impress the sentiment on us, that in 
God we live and move, and have our being.” The physical en- 
quirer into the constitution and laws of the universe finds there 
those evidences which tell him of God, as a wise and skilful 
Architect ; but a survey of the works of Providence teach us, in 
the words of Leibnitz, that “God has the qualities of a good 
Governor as well as of a great Architect.” 

In the history of human affairs, whether as relating to com- 
munities or to individuals, we trace the workings of God’s hands. 
“As the consideration of nature,” says Niebuhr, “shews an 
inherent intelligence, which may also be conceived as coherent 
with nature, so does history on a hundred occasions shew an 
intelligence which is distinct from nature, which conducts and 
determines those things which may seem to us accidental, and it 
is not true that the study of history weakens the belief in a 
Divine Providence. History is of all kinds of knowledge the 
one which tends most decidedly to that belief.” Is not the pre- 
siding care of God manifested in the events of the lives of the 
patriarchs, as they are recorded in Scripture? In every step of 
their wanderings, and in every incident of their eventful lives, 
do we not behold evidences of an all-directing and gracious Pro- 
vidence? Every one who has been duly observant of events as 
they transpired around him, both in regard to his fellow-men 
and to himself, must be convinced of the presence and govern- 
ment of God among his creatures. Does he not often guide us 
by a way we know not? Blessings come unsought, and evils 
befall us which we looked not for, and our plans are sometimes 
baffled, however wisely we may have arranged them. There is 
everywhere a hand unseen guiding all things; “and none can 
stay his hand, or say what doest thou?” We feel that there is a 
power and a wisdom above us. 

In the history of nations there is everywhere apparent the 
hand of God guiding their destinies. The rise and fall of empires 
is, equally with the wanderings of the solitary pilgrim, under 
his control, and guided by his unerring wisdom. Human agency 
is doubtless the principal means by which the ends are accom- 
plished ; but the human agent is directed by a wisdom not his 
own; he is raised up and qualified for his special work, and when 
he has done his service, he then passes away and gives place to 
others. The history of the empires of old, of Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, illustrates in a remarkable manner the 
government of God over the destinies of nations. Every page of 
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history, indeed, records the doings of Jehovah’s hands, and pro- 
claims that “God judgeth among the nations, and reigns in 
righteousness and in mercy over ali the earth.” 

The atheistic theory, which would banish God from the 
government of the world he has created, represents “natural 
laws” as constituting the only power that exists in the world. 
It speaks of the universe as a vast machine wound up by its 
Creator, and set in motion, and then left without his care or 
control to run its destined course. Cowper has given a clear 
and comprehensive view of this theory in the following lines :— 


** Some say that in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
The infant elements received a law, 
From which they swerve not since,—that under force 
Of that controlling ordinance they move, 
And need not His immediate hand who first 
Prescribed their course to regulate it now ; 
Thus dream they and contrive to save a God 
Th’ encumbrance of his own concerns, and spare 
The great Artificer of all that moves, 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of unremitted vigilance and care, 
As too laborious and severe a task. 
So man, the moth, is not afraid it seems 
To spare omnipotence, and measure might 
That knows no measure, by the scanty rule 
And standard of his own.” 


The advocates of this doctrine hold that God, at the creation, 
imparted certain powers to both the material and spiritual world, 
and established certain laws, according to which these powers 
operate, and arranged the mechanism of the universe so perfectly, 
that having once set it in motion, it goes on without any need 
of his continued agency; that the powers and principles with 
which he has endowed all things continue in unimpaired efficiency, 
and produce their proper effects, without any farther interference. 
They deny that the Creator exercises any active agency in govern- 
ing the affairs of the universe. 

We believe, in common with the supporters of this theory, 
that God prescribed certain laws to the universe which he created ; 
but while they assert that all events take place, and are regulated 
entirely, by the operation of these laws, without any present 
agency of God, we believe, on the contrary, that all events 
occur, and all results are produced, by the present operation of 
the divine power, as their ultimate cause. This atheistic theory, 
indeed, admits the idea of God as the Creator of all things, but 
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it rejects the idea of God as the Preserver and Governor of the 
world. It excludes God from any present interference with the 
universe which he has created. But, as Dugald Stewart has 
remarked, those philosophers are justly chargeable with gross 
inconsistency, “‘ who imagine that by likening the universe to a 
machine, they get rid of the necessity of admitting the constant 
agency of powers, essentially different from the known qualities 
of matter.... Whether, with Malebranche, we resolve every 
effect into the immediate agency of God, or suppose that he 
employs the instrumentality of second causes, we are equally 
forced to admit, with Bacon, the necessity not only of a first 
contriver and mover, but of his constant and efficient concurrence 
(either immediately or mediately) in carrying his design into 
execution. ‘Opus,’ says Bacon, ‘quod operatur Deus a primordio 
usque ad finem.’ ” 

It is true the agency of God in preserving and governing the 
world is invisible, but its invisibility is no proof that it does not 
exist. The advocates of this scheme ascribe the phenomena of 
nature to a cause which is no more visible than the divine cause. 
The inherent powers and energies of nature to which they would 
ascribe all effects are as invisible as is the energy of God. The 
supposition that the cause of the phenomena of nature lies in 
nature itself, and not in God, is entirely gratuitous, having no 
arguments whatever to support it. Were the defenders of this 
system to declare their real sentiments in regard to it, they would 
doubtless say that they delighted in the scheme, not because it 
was sanctioned by a sound philosophy, or vindicated by conclu- 
sive reasoning, but because it delivered them from all those 
terrors awakened in the unsanctified heart by the thought of 
living under the active and constant government of a God of 
justice. It delivers them from all those agitations and dark 
forebodings which arise from the contemplation of the govern- 
ment of a God of spotless holiness, and of unbending justice, 
and this makes the system so welcome to their feelings. 

The most plausible and common illustration of this scheme 
(and the illustration, also, is used as an argument in its defence) 
is derived from the mechanism of a clock. As he is reckoned a 
more skilful mechanician who constructs a clock which will go 
correctly for a great length of time, without any farther atten- 
tion from him, than the one who, after having completed his 
work, needs continually to stand by it, and to move and regulate 
it with his hand; so it is argued, God is more honoured in so 
forming the world that it will go of itself, and accomplish all its 
ends without any farther attention and care from him, than if it 
still needed his constant agency and controlling power to sustain 
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and govern it. Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his correspondence with 
Leibnitz, thus satisfactorily disposes of this argument :— 


“The reason why, among men, an artificer is justly esteemed so much 
the more skilful as the machine of his composing will continue longer to 
move regularly, without any farther interposition of the workman, is, be- 
cause the skill of all human artificers consists only in composing, adjusting, 
or putting together certain movements, the principles of whose motion are 
altogether independent of the artificer; such as are weights and springs, 
and the like, whose forces are not made but only adjusted by the work- 
man. But, with regard to God, the case is quite different; because he 
not only composes, or puts things together, but is himself the author and 
continual preserver of their original forces, or moving powers; and, con- 
sequently, it is not a diminution, but the glory of his workmanship, that 
nothing is done without his continual government and inspection. The 
notion of the world’s being a great machine, going on without the inter- 
position of God, as a clock continues to go without the assistance of the 
clockmaker, is the notion of materialism and fate, and under pretence of 
making God a supra-mundane intelligence, tends to exclude providence 
and God’s government, in reality, out of the world. And by the same 
reason that a philosopher can represent all things going on from the be- 
ginning of the creation without any government or interposition of pro- 
vidence, a sceptic will easily argue still farther backwards, and suppose 
that things have from eternity gone on as they now do, without any true 
creation or original author at all, but only what such arguers call, a//-wise 
and eternal nature. If a king had a kingdom wherein all things would 
continually go on without his government or interposition, or without his 
attending to and ordering what is done therein, it would be to him merely 
a nominal kingdom; nor would he, in reality, deserve at all the title of 
king or governor. And as those men who pretend that in an earthly 
government things may go on perfectly well without the king himself 
ordering or disposing of anything, may reasonably be suspected that they 
would like very well to set the king aside; so, whosoever contends that 
the course of the world can go on without the continual direction of God, 
the supreme Governor, his doctrine does, in effect, tend to exclude God 
out of the world.” 


We do not object to the scheme referred to, because it in- 
cludes in it a reference to the laws and properties of nature. 
We hold that there are such laws and properties, as well as do 
our opponents. But we object to the system, because it separates 
these general laws and powers of nature from the constant 
agency of God,—because it makes these laws independent of 
God. Both matter and mind are endowed with various pro- 
perties and powers, which operate according to certain fixed and 
definite laws. We recognize these powers in all we say or think 
regarding the material and spiritual worlds; but while all this 
is true, it is yet not the whole truth. There is a power above 
the powers of nature; and we hold that these powers and laws 
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of nature are dependent on the power and agency of God. Such 
dependence is involved in the very idea of God. Nothing can 
any more continue to exist than it can begin to exist without the 
efficacious will of God. The powers and laws of nature are thus 
dependent on God, because they were created by him. They 
exist, because God wills their existence. God worketh all in all. 
The power and agency of the creature is an effect flowing from 
the power and agency of God. The agency and power of all 
created things is related to the divine agency in the same way as 
an effect is related to its cause. Further, to use the language 
of Dr. Carpenter, the most distinguished physiologist of the 
present day,— 


*T can conceive of no agency intermediate between an Infinite Deity 
and his works. Either all the phenomena of the material universe are the 
immediate results of his will, or they have no dependence on it whatsoever. 
In the former case the laws of nature are simply expressions of what we 
know, or imagine, as to the mode of operation of that will. In the latter 
they are nothing else than concise statements of comprehensive truths, 
established by observation. In neither case can the ‘laws’ be conceived 
to have any real force or agency in themselves; such as is attributed to 
them by those who speak of the Deity as framing laws for the universe, 
and then leaving them to their own independent operation. This mode of 
viewing the subject has probably originated from the supposed analogy of 
human legislature ; but the analogy, when carefully examined, not only 
fails to support such a doctrine, but sustains that for which I have argued. 
For a human ‘law’ is nothing else than an expression of the will of the 
governing power; and its action upon the community entirely depends 
upon the constant, though silent operation, of that will. Let the govern- 
ing power be overthrown by political convulsion, and the laws no longer 
exert any controlling agency.” 


This controlling energy of the Supreme Governor extends to 
the phenomena of the spiritual as well as of the natural world. 
In Scripture the duties of the Christian life are represented as 
performed by the agency of man; and the same duties are also 
represented in other texts as entered upon and performed only 
through the divine agency directing and sustaining man. 


“* Now in what way,” says a distinguished theologian, “ are we to de- 
termine the meaning of these two classes of texts? Are we to consider 
them as contradictory? Are we at liberty to adopt the one class as true, 
and to reject the other as false, or so to explain them away as to leave 
them no determinate signification? If men incline their own hearts to 
obedience, must we conclude that God does not incline them? If they 
are required to make themselves a new heart, does it follow that God does 
not give them a new heart? If they turn from sin to righteousness, is it 
certain that God does not cause them to turn,—and is it certain that their 
obedience is independent of his agency? Are we not bound, on the con- 
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trary, to put such a construction upon the two classes of texts that both 
may be admitted as true? And how is this to be done? Evidently by 
considering the agency of men as the consequence of the agency of God. 
If he causes them to walk in his commands, they do actually thus walk. 
If he makes them obedient, they really obey. If he turns their hearts, they 
themselves turn. If he gives them a new heart and a new spirit, they 
exercise the affections of a new heart. Not that the agency of God is 
identified with the agency of men; but the one is the consequence of the 
other, as dependent on the other.” 


But while God has established a regular order in the se- 
quences of events, both in the natural and in the spiritual world, 
he has also established the principle of a particular adaptation in 
reference to man, and this constitutes the peculiarity of divine 
providence. The two principles may seem to us to be irrecon- 
cilable,—the principle of general law, and of special adaptation 
to the circumstances of man, yet they are actually reconciled in 
the government of God. In the government of the supreme 
ruler the two principles act in harmonious co-operation, and their 
co-operation and harmony constitutes one of the most wonderful 
peculiarities of the divine administration,—it constitutes what 
has commonly been called the providence of God. 

The system of general laws according to which God governs 
the universe, is most beneficial in its tendency. Many advan- 
tages and blessings result from it to man. Indeed, uniformity in 
the sequences of events is absolutely necessary, not only to our 
welfare, but to our very existence. ‘“ Without the certainty” 
arising from general law, “ men would waver as in a dream, and 
wander as in a trackless desert.” 


“ How is it possible,” says Dr. Godwin, “that any course of action 
could have been commenced, that any provision could have been made, 
that any precaution could have been taken, if it had been a matter 
of uncertainty what effects would follow from any given causes? If 
fire had sometimes produced heat and sometimes cold; if a stone, 
let fall from the hand, had sometimes descended, and at others had 
moved in a horizontal direction, or glanced upwards; if at different 
times the same external objects produced opposite sensations ; if the im- 
pressions on the organs of sense were followed by very different percep- 
tions; if, in a word, there had not been fixed and constant laws for the 
succession of the various phenomena, we could have calculated on nothing, 
all would have been uncertainty and confusion; in conducting the affairs 
of life reason would have been worthless and instinct useless; the exist- 
ence of either would have been scarcely possible, and the whole frame of 
nature, instead of exhibiting beautiful harmony, would have been only a 
wild and disordered chaos. To say the least, we can have no conception 
how such a state of things could have been compatible with the welfare of 
sentient and rational beings. That the divine energy works throughout 
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nature with this uniformity, appears to be the result of wisdom and 


goodness, adapting the whole to the condition of the creatures which he 
has made.” 


But there is something more than universal general law pre- 
vailing in the affairs of this world. We are surrounded by events 
which to us seem accidental and altogether fortuitous, which are 
yet the appointments of God as the instruments of his govern- 
ment. We observe in the physical world events which are not 
the result of any single general law, but of several. laws com- 
bining,—of the intermingling and mutual influence of various 
agencies. For had there been nothing but general Jaws, then 
the occurrence of every event could certainly have been antici- 
pated, just as we can calculate the motions of the planets, the 
periodical occurrence of eclipses of the sun and moon, the return 
of the tides of the ocean, and many other phenomena in nature. 
But in very many instances the events which occur around us 
cannot possibly be reckoned upon; no human sagacity can fore- 
see them. One result is modified by another, and they are so 
endlessly intermingled that the shrewdest foresight cannot aunti- 
cipate them. 

The uncertainty which meets us everywhere 


“appears more especially in those departments of God’s works with which 
man is most intimately connected. As we come closer to man the ele- 
ments of uncertainty become more numerous. How uncertain are all the 
events on which man’s bodily and external welfare depends. He is de- 
pendent on the weather, and it is so variable that its changes cannot be 
anticipated. And yet it is scarcely more capricious than the whole course 
of events, prosperous or adverse, arising from his fellow-men or from 
nature, on which his whole earthly destiny depends. But nowhere is this 
complication, with its consequent uncertainty, so strikingly displayed as 
in the constitution of his bodily frame. The most wonderful and inge- 
nious of the physical works of God on the earth, it is also the most com- 
plex. Every one part is so dependent on every other, that the least de- 
rangement (and they are all liable to derangement) in any one of its organs 
may terminate in excruciating anguish, in wasting disease, or immediate 
death. A cut is inflicted on the thumb, and ends in lock-jaw. A sudden 
change takes place in the atmosphere, of which the individual breathes, 
and quickens into life a malady which wastes the lungs and the frame till 
it ends in dissolution. A particular vital vessel bursts, and instant death 
follows. A derangement takes place in the nerves or brain, and hence- 
forth the mind itself reels and staggers. It appears that the uncertainty 
increases the nearer we come to man, and there is nothing so uncertain 
as bodily health and human destiny.”¢ 


This uncertainty in regard to the events that befall mankind 








a McCosh’s Method of Divine Government, p. 166. 
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is specially intended by an all-wise Ruler for the accomplishment 
of specific purposes in the administration of the affairs of his 
government. It makes God’s providence particular in its cha- 
racter, and is designed to teach man his entire dependence upon 
God. “Those unforeseen accidents,” says Isaac Taylor, “ which 
so often control the lot of men, constitute a superstratum in the 
system of human affairs, wherein peculiarly the divine provi- 
dence holds empire for the accomplishment of its special pur- 
poses. It is from this hidden and inexhaustible mine of chances, 
as we must call them, that the Governor of the world draws 
with unfathomable skill the materials of his dispensations towards 
each individual of mankind.” 

The chain of events may seem to us long and complicated, 
but every link of it is wisely adjusted by the overruling hand of 
God. The sequences of nature are skilfully disposed, so as to 
secure the special ends contemplated. By a concurrence of 
natural laws and agencies which he controls, God accomplishes 
all the purposes of his wisdom. The causes which bring about 
these ends may be numerous, and may silently operate for ages, 
but in all their complexity and in every stage of their progress 
they are directed and controlled by infinite wisdom and power. 
Thus he guides and governs the destinies of individuals and com- 
munities and nations. 

This aspect of divine providence makes man feel his ignor- 
ance and entire dependence on God. He knows not what an 
hour shall bring forth, and is every moment conscious that his 
times are wholly in the divine hand. Man’s knowledge in the 
various departments of nature may be extensive and accurate, 
but it utterly fails in regard to the government and the provi- 
dence of God. Nay, the more extensive his knowledge is, he 
learns to bow with the deeper reverence before the throne of the 
Supreme Ruler, acknowledging his ignorance and his helpless- 
ness. The contingencies of providence subdue all pride and self- 
complacency in man, and constrain him to feel his need of the 
divine aid, and to cherish a grateful confidence in the wisdom 
and goodness of him who ruleth over all. Infinite wisdom and 
exhaustless benevolence characterize all his actions, and in regard 
to the events which befall man in this world we cherish the con- 
fidence that he doeth all things well. 

The providential government of God is particular and uni- 
versal, extending to all his creatures and all their actions. In 
this view of it the doctrine is one of deep interest and import- 
ance. It teaches us that God is ever near to us, that he is every- 
where around us, and is at all times present with us. 

There are some who, while they admit that God exercises a 
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providential government over the world, deny that that govern- 
ment is particular and universal, extending to all things and to 
all events. They declare it to be only general, exercised over 
the world as a whole. 

But a general providence, which is thus admitted, compre- 
hends and necessarily implies in it a particular providence. The 
world, as a whole, is made up of parts, and it is absurd to speak 
of a government over the whole, and yet not extending to the 
parts. We cannot conceive it possible that God should sustain 
and govern the whole world, and yet not sustain and govern the 
several parts which constitute the whole. If God did not con- 
cern himself with the smaller parts, how could he concern him- 
self with the whole, which is but the aggregate of these parts? 
If God takes care of all his creatures, he must take care of every 
individual creature. To admit a general providence and yet to 
deny a particular and universal providence, is, therefore, absurd, 
for to govern the whole, God must govern the constituent parts. 

It is admitted that this general providence respects the 
weighty affairs of kingdoms and of nations. But if God governs 
the more important and weighty interests of nations, his provi- 
dence must respect every event that occurs. If he exercises 
dominion over a nation, he must exercise dominion over each 
individual in the nation. To govern the whole he must govern 
the several parts; he must direct and control every individual, 
and in all his affairs. A general providence, therefore, neces- 
sarily involves in it a particular providence, in its most compre- 
hensive sense. If we prove that God exercises a general govern- 
ment over the whole world, we at the same time prove that that 
government is universal and particular. 

The Scriptures frequently affirm the speciality of divine pro- 
vidence. It is not needful that we should quote from them exten- 
sively in proof of this. We are there taught that God is every- 
where present; that in him we live, and move, and have our 
being ; that he worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will. “Man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth 
his steps. The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing 
thereof is of God.” God fixes the bounds of our habitation. 
He feeds the ravens and the young lions; he takes care of the 
sparrows, clothes the lilies of the field, and numbers the hairs 
of our head. The Scriptures uniformly teach that God governs 
and directs the affairs not only of nations and of kingdoms, but 
also of individuals in the minutest concerns of life. 

“The whole compass of human thoughts—designs, pursuits, charac- 


ters, interests, enjoyments, and sufferings, are represented as being under 
the eye of God, and as controlled by his wisdom and power. There is no 
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exception to this. According to the Bible there is no limitation of the 
providence of God. It reaches all things great and small, both in the 
natural and in the spiritual world. There is no conceivable way in which 
the sacred writers could have more strongly asserted or more clearly illus- 
trated the particular and universal providence of God than they have done. 
And if the doctrine is not true, prophets and apostles, and Christ himself, 
were greatly mistaken.”? 

It is objected that it is derogatory to God’s dignity to con- 
cern himself with all the little things which exist, and with all 
the little and insignificant affairs both of his rational and irra- 
tional creatures. John Howe thus quaintly describes the prin- 
ciples of those who advance such an objection against the 
doctrine of the speciality of Providence :— 

“Great care is taken by them to set the Deity at a distance remote 
enough. He must be complimented out of this world asa place too 
mean for his reception, and unworthy such a presence, and with the same 
pretence of observance and respect it is judged too great a trouble to him, 
and inconsistent with the felicity of his nature and being, that he should 
give himself any diversion or disturbance in governing the world; so that 
nothing more of duty is owing to him than a certain kind of arbitrary 
veneration which we give to any thing or person that we apprehend to 
excel us, and to be in some respects better than ourselves—an observance 
merely upon courtesy. We are not obliged to worship him as one with 
whom we have any concern, and do owe him no more homage than the 
great Mogul or the Khan of Tartary, and, indeed, are less lable to his 
severity, or capable of his favours, than theirs; for of theirs we are in 
some remote possibility capable, but of his, not at all. In one word, all 
converse between him and man—on his part by providence, and on our’s 
by religion—is quite cut off.” 

All the force of this objection arises from supposing an ana- 
logy which does not exist between the agency of God and the 
agency of man. We are to dismiss from our minds all ideas of 
such an analogy when we think of the government of the 
Supreme. Because it would be burdensome to man, and incom- 
patible with his attention to higher and more important objects, 
to attend continually to little and apparently trifling matters, 
we are not by any means to suppose that this would be the case 
with God. ‘“God’s ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts 
as our thoughts.” It is our imperfection that we cannot give 
our attention to more than one object at one and the same 
instant of time; but surely it would elevate our every idea of 
the perfections of God did we know that while his comprehen- 
sive mind could grasp the whole amplitude of nature to the very 
outermost of its boundaries he had an attentive eye fastened on 
the very humblest of its objects, and pondered every thought of 


6 Dr. Leonard Wood’s Works, vol. ii., p. 10. 
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my heart, and noticed every footstep of my goings, and treasured 
up in his remembrance every turn and every movement of my 
history. And that this glorious conception of the Divine Being 
must be the true one is evident; for, as John Foster has re- 
marked, “To say that we can in the abstract conceive of a mag- 
nitude of intelligence and power which would constitute the 
Deity, if he possessed it, a more glorious and adorable being than 
he actually is, could be nothing less than flagrant impiety.” 

It results from our feebleness and imperfection that we are 
unable to attend to many things at once, and are under the 
necessity of choosing those which are most important and worthy 
of our attention. We cannot, and ought not to, occupy our 
time with little things when great and weighty interests demand 
our care, and are in danger of being neglected by attention to 
these little matters. It must be observed also, in replying to 
this objection, that when little and apparently trifling things 
affect great matters, then they are no longer insignificant, but 
assume a greatness in proportion to their issues, and then we do 
not feel it to be either degrading or unworthy of us to give to 
them our earnest attention. When small matters affect weighty 
interests, then they are important, and demand our care. Now 
apply this view of the case to all the events that occur in our 
world, the seemingly most trifling and insignificant. How do 
we know but that they are all of the highest importance because 
of their influence upon, and their connexion with, other things? 
We know that no isolated event occurs on earth. All are parts 
of a vast machinery, and nothing can be wanting or neglected 
without detriment to the whole. In the economy of the world 
the smallest insect is necessary to fill an important function in 
the great chain of existence. The ephemeron is even necessary, 
and its extinction would injure and, it may be, eventually de- 
stroy the whole animated creation. And God cannot be burdened 
or perplexed with the multiplicity of objects which claim his 
regard. All things are ever present to his mind. He sees all 
things, and in the vast range of his omniscience knows all things 
that exist. His attention to the highest rank of created intelli- 
gences does not distract his attention from the meanest insect 
he has created. He has created all, and all are alike cared for 
by him, and sustained by his bounty. This universal and all- 
comprehensive providence is not wearisome to Jehovah. There 
is nothing like effort or exertion put forth. Infinite in power as 
in wisdom and knowledge, his governing and upholding all 
things requires no labour. With infinite ease he puts forth his 





° Chalmers’ Astronom. Disc., and John Foster’s Review of Chalmers. 
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omnipotence to sustain an insect or create a universe. His 
agency is as perfect in the smallest as in the greatest of all 
created things. 

But this objection will lie against the work of creation, as 
well as against the work of providence. It is alleged that little 
things are unworthy of God’s care. But were not all things, 
even the meanest and most insignificant, created by God? And 
if the creation of these things was not unworthy of God’s 
exalted character—for no one will be so bold as to assert that it 
was—then it cannot be unworthy of him to extend his care to 
them. It would be presumptuous in man to say that anything 
in existence was useless. It would be to impugn the Divine wis- 
dom, and set up the judgment of man in opposition to that of 
God. In infinite wisdom God created the world. He knew 
what was necessary to the well-being and the harmony of the 
system he had chosen, and therefore all things he has created 
must occupy an important place in the economy of his govern- 
ment. If it is consistent with God’s character to call them into 
existence, then it is in like manner consistent with his character 
to sustain and govern the creatures he has made. 

“Tt is not for us to bring up our minds to this mysterious agency. 
Yet that such agency is exerted is undoubted. Yes! the God who created 
the universe holds it every moment in the hollow of his hand, pencils 
every flower, and gives nourishment to every blade of grass, and actuates 
the movements of every living thing. While magnitude does not over- 
power him, minuteness cannot escape nor variety bewilder him; and 
though the human mind sinks under the grandeur of the idea, yet true it 
is—to adopt the language of an eloquent writer—that at the very time 
while the mind of the Deity is abroad over the whole vastness of creation 
there is not one particle of matter, there is not one individual principle of 
rational or of animal existence, there is not one single world in that ex- 
panse which teems with them, that his eye does not discern as constantly, 
and his hand does not guide as unerringly, and his spirit does not watch 
and care for as vigilantly, as if it formed the one and exclusive object of 
his attention.” 


While God’s providential government has a reference to the 
well-being of all his creatures, his moral government relates to 
the conduct and character of his moral and responsible beings. 
Man is possessed of a rational and a moral nature. He has the 
capacity of thinking and reasoning, and can discriminate between 
right and wrong; he has also the power of choosing the good 
and rejecting the evil. This power of voluntary choice united 
with the capacity of judging of the nature and consequences of 
any course of conduct, renders him a responsible being. Man 
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is conscious of his responsibility, and is therefore a fit subject of 
God’s moral government. 

That there is an essential and eternal distinction between the 
morally good and the morally evil is a truth which cannot be 
disputed. The conscience of every man at once and authorita- 
tively proclaims that there is such a distinction. There is a 
law indelibly written on the hearts of all men. They are a 
law unto themselves. “This law cannot be abolished or cur- 
tailed, nor affected in its sanctions by any law of man. It 
requires no commentator to render it distinctly intelligible, 
nor is it different at Rome and Athens now, and in the ages 
before and after; but in all ages and in all nations it is, 
and has been, and will be, one and everlasting—one, as that 
God, its great author and promulgator, who is the common 
sovereign of all mankind, is himself one.” Cicero has thus 
eloquently described the nature and authority of this law :— 

“Est quidem, vera lex, recta ratio, naturee congruens diffusa in omnes, 
constans, sempiterna, que vocet ad officium, jubendo, vetando a fraude 
deterreat ; quee tamen neque probos frustra jubet aut vitat, nec improbos 
jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic legi, nec abrogari fas est, neque dero- 
gari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari potest. Nec viro, aut per 
senatum, aut per populum, solvi hac lege possumus. Neque est queerendus 
explanator aut interpres ejus alius. Nec erit alia lex Rome, alia Athenis, 
alia nune, alia posthac ; sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et sem- 
piterna, et immortales continebit ; unusque erit communis quasi magister 
et Imperator omnium Deus ille legis hujus inventor, disceptator, lator; cui 
qui non parebit, ipse se fugiet ac naturam hominis aspernabitur, atque hoc 
ipso luet maximas poenas, etiam si cetera supplicia quee putantur effugerit.” 

Again he says, 

“Erat enim ratio, profecta a rerum natura, et ad recté faciendum im- 
pellens, et a delicto avocans que non tum denique incipit lex esse, cum 
scripta est, sed tum cum orta est ; orta autem simul est, cum mente divina.”? 

That there is a relation established between the physical and 
the moral government of God, is a truth equally certain. All 
the parts or provinces of God’s empire are in harmonious con- 
nexion, and all are governed to bring about common ends. The 
physical world is adapted to man, and all its arrangements are 
fitted to promote his comfort and welfare. But it is subordinate 
to the moral world, as the promotion of virtue is of more import- 
ance than the advancement of physical good. A very cursory 
survey of God’s government will serve to convince us that he has 
so arranged the events of his providence as to encourage virtue 
and restrain vice. It is apparent to all that the cultivation of 
virtuous affections, and a course of virtuous actions, is conducive 


4 De Legibus, lib. ii. 
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to health, while the indulgence of evil passions and the practice 
of vicious conduct are injurious to mental happiness no less than 
to the welfare of the body. We are so constituted that a course 
of moral obedience is always attended with inward satisfaction, 
while vice as invariably brings inward disquietude. The feeling 
of inward approbation attendant on welldoing makes the virtuous 
man cheerful and happy. He has no load on his spirits, and no 
fretting anxiety to disturb his mind; he is not haunted by re- 
morse or depressed and agitated by gloomy forebodings, as is the 
vicious man. What a blessing is a conscience void of offence 
toward God and man! It diffuses a calm and joyful serenity 
over the soul. On the other hand, how wretched is the man 
whose conscience is ever accusing him! He is ill at ease; his 
course of vice has planted thorns in his pillow, and he reaps the 
reward of his own doings. In the complicated arrangements of 
social life we know how certainly virtue and moral excellence 
secure advantages to us and promote our temporal well-being. 
The man of uprightness of character is trusted and esteemed— 
the man of honesty and integrity commands the respect and 
friendship of all; while, on the other hand, the dishonest, or 
cunning, or selfish man, is universally shunned or mistrusted— 
the vicious man is the object of contempt and detestation. 

In the history of the world, how often has God, by the ap- 
pointments of his providence, laid an arrest upon the course of 
the transgressor of his law, shortened the arm of the tyrant, and 
interposed to frustrate the designs of wickedness ; and how often 
also have the good been helped in their self-denying toils, helped 
by a hand unseen, and when least expecting it have triumphed. 
For example, the hand of an overruling providence was apparent 
in the great Reformation. The events which led to it, and the 
success which attended the efforts of the Reformers, proclaimed 
the presence of God ruling among the inhabitants of earth. An 
attentive student of history will be able to point to many events 
which signally illustrate the same important truth. 

The divine government has been so ordered as to convince us 
that “ godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is and of that which is to come,” and that 
“the way of transgressors is hard.’ Health of body, peace of 
mind, the esteem of our fellow-men, and a competence of the 
good things of this life, are the blessings which the righteous 
ruler bestows as the rewards of well-doing. While on the other 
hand, a diseased body, disquietude of mind, poverty, and the 
contempt of others, commonly follow in the steps of the dis- 
obedient. The natural course of things in this world obviously 
favours the virtuous and opposes the vicious. The certain road 
to misery is the path of disobedience. 
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The constitution of the human mind, by which we are led, 
and led irresistibly, to approve of the true and the right, whether 
we do it or not, testifies to the rectitude of him who created 
and who governs all things. The connexion of rewards and 
punishments with obedience or disobedience, proves that he is a 
God who loveth right and hateth iniquity—that he is a just God. 
Conscience cries aloud of vengeance to the worker of iniquity. 
It dashes the cup of forbidden pleasure from his lips, and inflicts 
on him the wretchedness of remorse. It links together by a 
bond stronger than death, vice and misery. It has no respect 
of persons, but deals out even-handed justice to all. It will 
track the wrong doer to his hiding-place, seize him in the 
deepest retirement, overtake him in his swiftest flight, pursue 
him wherever he goes, and as a terrible avenger, with scorpion 
lash, will visit him with the award of his evil deeds. But while 
the constitution of the human mind thus testifies to the justice 
of God, it no less proclaims his benevolence. His connecting 
misery with evil-doing and happiness with well-doing, is one of 
the highest evidences of his goodness. We can conceive of the 
mind being otherwise constituted. Every instance of well-doing 
might have been accompanied with pain and self-reproach; while, 
on the contrary, evil actions might have been attended with 
satisfaction and inward approval. A malevolent being would so 
have constituted our natures, and thus have removed the strongest 
incentives to moral obedience and well-doing. But that our 
moral nature approves what the law of God requires—that the 
ways of virtue and obedience are ever found to be the ways of 
pleasantness and of peace, is one of the clearest and most con- 
vincing evidences that can be furnished that benevolence con- 
stitutes the leading feature of the divine character. 

Justice does not dictate the connexion of present reward and 
happiness with obedience ; it only requires that the laws God 
imposes on his moral creatures should be such as they are able 
to obey, and that obedience to them should be subservient to his 
well-being. The union of happiness and satisfaction with obe- 
dience must be the dictate of benevolence. The laws God 
imposes on his subjects are holy, just, and good. Obedience to 
them is calculated to advance their highest welfare. But in 
addition to this God has so constituted our minds, that joy and 
gladness diffuse themselves through the soul in the very act of 
obeying him. We have an inward satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness of having done what we know to be right. There is a 
pleasure in the very doing of what is right, and also in the con- 
sciousness that we have done our duty. The virtuous man has 
happiness in the very act of well-doing,—in the very act of 
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virtue, and he has a reflex and an abiding joy in the conscious- 
ness of the rectitude of his conduct. 


“ Virtue is not only seen to be right, it is felt to be delicious. There 
is happiness in the very wish to make others happy. There is a heart’s 
ease or a heart’s enjoyment even in the first purposes of kindness, as well 
as in its subsequent performances. There is a certain rejoicing sense of 
clearness in the consistency, the exactitude of justice and truth. There is 
a triumphant elevation of spirit in magnanimity and honour. In perfect 
harmony with this, there is a placid feeling of serenity and blissful con- 
tentment in gentleness and humility. There is a noble satisfaction in 
those victories which, at the bidding of principle, or by the power of self- 
command, may have been achieved over the propensities of animal nature. 
There is an elate independence of soul in the consciousness of having 
nothing to hide and nothing to be ashamed of. In a word, by the con- 
stitution of our nature each virtue has its appropriate charm; and virtue 
on the whole is a fund of varied as well as of perpetual enjoyment to him 
who hath embibed its spirit, and is under the guidance of its principles. 
He feels all to be health and harmony within; and without, he seems as 
if to breathe in an atmosphere of beauteous transparency, proving how much 
the nature of man and the nature of virtue are in unison with each other.” 

On the other hand, conscience, which God has implanted in 
our bosoms, rebukes with stern severity every act of disobedience. 
God has so formed our natures that the very deeds of vice, and the 
cherishing of the affections attendant on them, fill the soul with 
disquietude and suffering; evil affections, apart from the condem- 
nation of conscience, inflict of themselves bitterness on the heart. 
There is pain and misery in moral evil of itself, apart from that 
pain which is inflicted by a condemning and avenging con- 
science. There is an essential and inherent bitterness in all 
vice. There is a misery and wretchedness it invariably inflicts 
on its unhappy victim. Vice is bitter to the moral taste. 

In obeying God’s laws we thus adopt the most certain means 
of securing to ourselves present and lasting happiness and com- 
fort—in keeping his commandments there is great reward. In 
rendering obedience we only perform a duty—we pay a debt 
and acquire no merit by it. Obedience gives us no claim to the 
divine favour. It is but justice in God to demand it, and it is 
duty in man to yield it. But the adding of positive and pre- 
sent enjoyment to obedience, the rendering of the discharge of 
duty a source of happiness, justice did not require. This is a 
gift of pure benevolence, an arrangement of mercy and love. 
The constitution of our moral nature thus bears upon it the 
most decisive impress of the goodness of him who constructed 


its machinery and established its laws. * 
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DR. DAVIDSON ON EARLY CORRUPTIONS OF THE TEXT OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ir is very important that erroneous statements should not go 
forth to the public uncontradicted; and the more highly the 
work which contains them is esteemed, the more it is regarded 
‘as a reliable authority, the more important is it that they should 
be pointed out. 

Such an erroneous statement, of considerable importance in 
its bearing on the integrity of the text of the New Testament, 
and the allowance of wilful or negligent corruptions of it among 
Catholics of the early ages, is made in Dr. Davidson’s work on 
Biblical Criticism. 

The place we refer to is in vol. ii., p. 52, 53; and we quote 
the whole paragraph that the entire bearing of what we object 
to may be seen by our readers :— 


“Tt will appear from these observations that allowance should be made 
for the warmth and enthusiastic zeal of the fathers, in bringing forward 
accusations of this nature. They were by no means cool, calm, and 
critical in their procedure; and, therefore, their assertions must be adopted 
with caution. They cannot be safely relied on, without an examination of 
the probable foundation on which they proceed. In whatever way the 
falsifications of the New Testament text on the part of the earliest heretics 
be viewed, the departures from the true reading that flowed from the source 
in question into MSS. generally, must have been inconsiderable. Some 
wilful corruptions made by Marcion did certainly get into various copies, 
but they never obtained an extensive footing. The orthodox Church was 
awake to the importance of preserving their holy writings from the con- 
tamination of heretical hands, and prevented any material falsification. 
The heretics were comparatively few, and did not possess sufficient influence, 
even had they been so disposed, to corrupt the records extensively. The 
Catholic Christians, scattered as they were through many lands, opposed a 
barrier to radical alterations. The corruptions that took place within the 
Catholic Church were far more serious in their influence than those made 
out of it; because they were liable to be propagated and perpetuated. As 
long as one had not been hereticated for his doctrinal views, he might add, 
take away, and confound readings without exposure to suspicion. This 
is plain from the fact that Ptolemy, nearly contemporary with Marcion, 
quoted passages from Matthew, John, and Paul, with some peculiarities 
resembling those originating with Marcion himself, and yet, so far as is 
known, without being accused on that account of falsification. Thus he 
omitted 70d Ocod in 1 Cor. ii. 14, without giving offence. He added to 


a A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a systematic view of that science. 
By Samuel Davidson, D.D. and LL.D. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1852. 
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Matth. v. 39. ddws; to bipor, Tw Oew in Matth. xv. 5; 6 marnp after 

els 0 Ocos in Matth. xix. 17; ov« olga to cat t¢ ctw in John xii. 27. 
He also altered rv rapadoow tpéiv into +. 7. tv mpecButépwv in Matt. 
xv. 6.” 


It is plain enough that the force of this passage lies in the 
assertion, that alterations of the text made by those who were 
Catholics were connived at: “ As long as one had not been here- 
ticated for his doctrinal views, he might add, take away, and 
confound readings without exposure to suspicion.” 

This is a very serious charge indeed. It represents the early 
Christian teachers as indifferent to the wrongness of tampering 
with the Sacred text, unless when it was done by their oppo- 
nents. 

So serious a charge ought not to have been made without 
some clear evidence for its truth. The evidence which is alleged, 
and on which the whole burden of the proof rests, is the instance 
of Ptolemy. This is the one single testimony. This (viz., that 
as long as a man had not been hereticated, he might tamper 
with the text with impunity) is plain from the fact that Ptolemy, 
nearly contemporary with Marcion, quoted passages from Mat- 
thew, John, and Paul, with some peculiarities resembling those 
originating with Marcion himself, and yet, so far as is known, 
without being accused on that account of falsification. 

Now it ought to be observed that the charge agajnst Marcion 
was that of wilful falsification, a charge which Dr. Davidson 
considers was established on the whole, though in particular 
instances it may have been made without sufficient cause, through 
his adopting readings found in codices current among Catholics 
themselves, from careless citation, or other like causes. 

There would seem here to be three distinct assertions involved. 
1. That Ptolemy made, if not serious, at least intentional depar- 
tures from the (supposed) true text. 2. That Ptolemy was not 
considered a heretic. 38. That, therefore, his variations of text 
passed without giving offence or exciting suspicion. We might 
ask indeed how Dr. Davidson knows that they did give no offence? 
Are the writings of that age so copious, that we can infer a nega- 
tive thus easily? Who has noticed Ptolemy or his work at all? 
Surely he ought to have been sure on this point. 

However we have a graver charge to make; we say that 
each of these assertions is untrue. Ptolemy’s variations imply 
no wilful departure from the text. Dr. Davidson alleges six 
instances, in these words: “Thus he (1) omitted 78 Oc«@ in 
1 Cor. ii. 14, without giving offence. He (2) added to Matt. 
v. 39, Geos ; (3) to dépov, TH Oc@ in Matt. xv. 5; (4) 0 marnp 
after ef 2) ely 6 Oeds in Matt. xix 17; (5) od« ol8a after nai i 
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eirw ; in John xii. 27. He also (6) altered tiv rapddoow tua 
into t.1. Tov mpecButépwv in Matt. xv. 6.” 

Now we have no hesitation in saying that in no one of these 
instances (with one exception) is there the slightest evidence 
that Ptolemy designedly or ma/d fide altered the text, or wilfully 
adopted a variation from any received text. He does not in 
any instance argue from the variation. He does not allege the 
words in question (whether inserted or omitted) as of impor- 
tance. Therefore all that Dr. D. could say is that a careless 
citation or a various reading was not blamed in a Catholic, and 
was blamed in a heretic, which softens down his charge of con- 
nivance at corruptions of the text very much. But let us see 
what Ptolemy’s offence is. Let us examine the instances seriatim. 

(1). The first is, “But the carnal man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit, for they are foolishness unto him,” etc. How 
many a good Christian might quote the verse in this way, and 
feel just surprise at any “ offence” being taken because he had 
not said “the things of the Spirit of God ;” still more would he 
feel surprised that it was matter of complaint against the divines 
of the age in which he lived, that they had taken no offence at 
his omission, and had not denounced him as a corrupter of the 
sacred text. 

(2). Or again, suppose that in contrasting the Mosaic with 
the Christian precepts, he had written, “For I say unto you 
that ye resist not evil at all; but if any one,” etc., would he 
not be surprised that his explanatory a¢ all was carped at? Why 
is not the substitution “for” in the place of “but,” yap for de, 
equally objected to? 

(3). Or if, by way of being better understood, in reciting 
the passage out of Matt. xv., he had said, “It is a gift to God, 
whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me,” is suspicion to be 
excited because the words “to God” are no part of the sacred 
text? Is such an explanatory addition a corrupting the text of 
Scripture ? 

(4). Or again, suppose one is not pretending to quote Scrip- 
ture, but using it in a running commentary, thus; “ And if the 
perfect God be good according to his own nature, as indeed he 
is (for our Saviour himself declared that there is one only good, 
God, his own Father, whom he manifested ”’) ,* and these are the 
very words of Ptolemy, is this adding to the text? Or should 





a We give the Greek, being conscious that the words admit of different renderings : 
kai €i 0 TéLevos Beos aryaOos eats Kata THy EavTs Qiaw, warp Kai eotw" 
(va yap povov elvac dyaOov Ocov, tov éavts Tatépa, 6 Lwr)p judy dre- 
gyvato, Sv épavépwaev) «.7.d. 
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we suppose for a moment that the words are anything but 
Ptolemy’s own explanation ? 

(6). Or, passing by (5), if, in continuing the reciting of 
Matt. xv., we had said, “ And ye have made the law of God of 
none effect by” (rather “for the sake of”) “the tradition of 
your elders,” instead of “your tradition ;” does this imply that 
we had a different reading, or only that we cited memoriter, or 
exegetically, for the sake of clearness. 

In case it should be supposed that Ptolemy was, after all, 
intentionally citing the texts as read by heretics or others, it 
may be well to add that in (2), (3), (6), Matt. v. 39; xv. 5, 6, 
there is no evidence extant of any such variation as we find in 
him. In (4) Matt. xix. 17, some authorities do add zrarnp, e.g., 
Marcosius the heretic, but it is quite evident, on looking at the 
Greek originals, that Ptolemy was not citing at all, but giving 
the substance of our Lord’s words. In (1) 1 Cor. ii. 14, the 
Syriac Version is said to omit 74 @c&, and several fathers are 
cited as omitting it; but from the instances we have examined 
we conceive that it is not a deliberate omission. 

We passed by (5), because we cannot find it in the writings 
of Ptolemy. We should be glad if Dr. Davidson would look 
for the passage himself. It would shew him what Ptolemy was, 
and what was the nature of his views and writings. Had it 
indeed been so, that the Catholics took no offence at these cita- 
tions of Ptolemy, should we be surprised, or need we look to their 
undue partiality for an orthodox friend as a reason for it, or 
need we accuse them of negligence as to the watchful guardian- 
ship of the sacred text? 

II. But, after all, Ptolemy was not a'Catholic. This writer, 
whose slips of citation we have been examining, whose slips the 
Catholics of the second century out of undue partiality connived 
at, was not a favourite of theirs at all. If ever any man was “ he- 
reticated,” to use Dr. Davidson’s phrase, Ptolemy was. For he 
is the very Ptolemy, the arch-heretic, against whom especially 
the great work of St. Irenzeus was written. 

We read in Dr. Davidson’s own translation of Gieseler’s 
Ecclesiastical History, i. 1, 2, § 45 (speaking of Valentinus), 
“The most important of his followers were Heracleon, Ptolemy, 
and Marcus:’’' and the preface of St. Irenzeus itself states that it 





6 In a note we read, “ His Epistola ad Floram apud Epiphanius (sic) heer. xxxiii. 
A. Stieren de Ptolemei Gnostici ad Floram epist., p. 1, Jen, 1843, distinguishes in 
the letter two parts proceeding from different authors, both of which, however, could 
not have been written by Ptolemy.” Without going into this question, we will only 
say that all the letter is heretical, and that Dr. Davidson attributes the citations in 
question to Ptolemy. 
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was especially directed against Ptolemy and his school (07 arep} 
IT rod epaiov). 

But we are not now merely charging Dr. D. with gross 
ignorance and carelessness as to the circumstance of Ptolemy 
being a heretic, that is, as to the soundness of the 78 od, 
whereon he rested the lever that was to overthrow the authority 
of the Primitive Catholic Church, as a faithful and jealous 
guardian of Holy Writ. 

What we have said also shews that Dr. Davidson is most 
careless in the verification of his authorities, and that even on 
points which are of the utmost importance to the validity of 
his arguments. For if he had even attempted to examine these 
citations, he would have found that he must seek for the writings 
of Ptolemy either in a place of Epiphanius—which he gives 
and refers to,° where it would have been found in Her. xxxiii., 
Adversus Ptolemaitas, as setting forth the heresiarch’s views—or 
among the Fragments of works of heretics appended to the com- 
mon editions of Irenzeus. And if he had read this sole remnant 
of Ptolemy, he would have found its argument and its whole 
substance a congeries of heretical notions on the mingled 
character of truth and falsehood in the hooks of Moses: of 
Ptolemy’s being “hereticated’’ he could have had no doubt. 

III. But he would not have found the reading that we have 
marked (5) in Ptolemy—at least, we have sought it carefully in 
the very few pages that remain of Ptolemy—without finding it. 
He would, however, find it, where no doubt his author found it, 
in Ireneeus.° And how came it there? It is introduced among 
a collection of passages of Scripture perverted by the heretics. 

Let us review Dr. Davidson’s charge. The most subtle and 
dangerous corruptions, he says, were those which arose within 
the Church; for if introduced by Catholics, they were connived 
at: and the evidence that in such cases they were connived at, 
is the instance of Ptolemy : and Ptolemy proves to be a notorious 
heretic, who yet only perverted the text of Scripture by ‘citing 
it loosely, as appears from all the instances cited. There is one 
exception ; and in this one excepted case the alteration was not 
connived at: for the fact is known to us only from the severe 
animadversions of St. Irenzeus, in a place wherein he is making 
good his charge against heretics, of perverting the text of Scrip- 
ture—Ptolemy and his school being especially aimed at. 

This passage of Dr. Davidson’s came across the writer of 





¢ Dr. Davidson gives the general reference thus,—Ptolemei ep. ad. Floram, apud 


Epiphanii, oper., p. 216, ed Petav. He must have copied the reference as well as the 
the places. 
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these words as he was reading Dr. D.’s work on Biblical Criti- 
cism. He was surprised at it, investigated it, and gives to theo- 
logical readers the result. Ex hoc disce omnia. 

The conviction on his own mind is that, however learned 
Dr. Davidson may be in Oriental languages, however useful a 
compiler and arranger of materials derived from others, his 
statements need to be very closely sifted; and that in the whole 
of the portion of his work now referred to, he is biassed by a 
wish to represent the orthodox Christians of the second century 
as indifferent to the corruption of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, provided the corruptions were made by their friends—a 
representation eminently calculated to lessen our confidence in 
the correctness of the text handed down to us—a confidence 
which has hitherto been supported by the known jealousy and 
almost superstitious care with which they ¢ried to exclude cor- 
ruption. 


Oxford. 8. B. B. 


*,* §. T. P. should, perhaps, have given more than this case 
of incorrectness to justify his sweeping generalization, Ex hoc 
disce omnia. But the way in which many writers shelter their 
negligence of statement under a presumed darkness or indefinite- 
ness in early Church History, requires to be guarded against, 
and needs exposure. 

It appears to be thought by them that because the documen- 
tary evidence furnished by the first centuries is comparatively 
brief, and shrouded in a hoar antiquity, it therefore does not 
admit of scientific treatment :—a train of thought quite con- 
trary to that which is made to bear on old classical writers. 
This looseness of conception on ecclesiastical subjects of former 
ages, is greatly fostered by the habit of depreciating the mental 
qualities of the early Church Fathers, into which some sections 
of the visible Church have unhappily fallen. The proper method, 
of course, is, to use care and exactness of research just in pro- 
portion as the documents are few, or doubtful in their meaning. 

As to the incorrect quotations and references which are found 
in Dr. Davidson’s translation of Gieseler, we take this opportu- 
nity of remarking upon the frequent deficiency of editorial over- 
sight in the volumes of the Foreign Theological Library, to 
which that translation belongs. Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
have conferred a great boon on English scholars by their library, 
but we have again and again noticed the glaring errors which 





* Lib. i., c. viii., § 2, ed. Massuet. 
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have been allowed to remain, which no moderately competent 
corrector of the press could have suffered to escape him. We 
adduce one example as a specimen of very many errors of the 
same kind. In Vol. III. of Olshausen’s Commentary on the 
Gospels, page 302, a beautiful Latin Hymn is quoted, and the 
line Evolavit altius, is given thus :—Goolavit altius!! Extreme 
carelessness seems to have pervaded the execution of the volume 
at large, for the date of the book is 1869, instead of 1849! 
With regard to Dr. Davidson, our wish has been to deal 
fairly with him, not only on the general ground of Christian 
propriety, but also because of his acknowledged services to 
sacred literature, imperfect as they may be in some particulars, 
On this account we have admitted into the Correspondence 
department of the present number an eloquent defence of him, 
in relation to the part supplied by him to the new Edition of 
Horne’s Introduction to the New Testament. Biblical studies, 
conducted with anything like critical freedom, are so rare among 
us in the present day, that those who do pursue them must be 
respected, notwithstanding their imperfections.—Eb. J. S. L. 
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THREE MONTHS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
(Continued from No. VII., p. 35.) 


Cuar. XX.—Departure from Hebron—El-Burak, or Solomon's 
Pools—Bethlehem, and the Convent of Mar Saba. 


We were up and ready to start as the first ray of sunshine 
peered from above the hills in the far East, shedding abroad at 
once the light and life so entirely of Eastern birth! How fresh 
was the air, still damp of the night, as it stirred around, and 
softly waved the shrubs of gumcistus that covered the ground, 
only to carry far and wide the fragrance of its delicious smell ! 
There is a peculiar feel and freshness about early morn in the 
East, which is unknown in our western climes. You see then 
nature breathe again, and its breath is — without figure of 
speech—fragrant. 

There was enough then to put me and even my Arab 
servants in good spirits; for even they were not insensible to 
beauties of nature with which they are familiar. Sunrise is the 
most important as it is the first event in their day’s toil, such as 
itis. They rise before it, and calculate from it, both the length 
and distance of their day’s journey. And “ tala’t-es-shams,” or 
“the rising of the sun,” is heard oftener from the mouth of the 
Arab way-faring men, than “ What shall we eat or drink?” 
for their food is scanty; and as to their drink they find it at 
every stream or fountain they come to. Muhammed then meant 
what he said when mounting his horse, he said to me in his 
quiet Arab way: “Khawajah! el-hawa melieh el-yom.” “Sir, 
the weather is charming,” or more properly, “ the air is deli- 
cious to-day.” 

So it was; and we all enjoyed it as such. Even our horses 
sniffed the breath of morn with apparent pleasure, and trod the 
turf with more elastic step; and my servants began to sing 
some of their native songs, in which their Arab companions occa- 
sionally joined in a chorus of rough melodies; like themselves, 
independent and wild echoes of their desert hills. Thus did 
we saunter along over hill and dale, in this the neighbourhood 
of Eschol, between sloping hills and rounded hillocks covered 
with vineyards in luxuriant leaf; and with abundant crops of 
corn that waved slowly in the breeze of day. Here wheat is 
sown without toil; it grows without let or hindrance from a 
fitful or fickle climate, and when ripe, it is cut and stored with- 
out loss or trouble. For the land is still blessed; it is “the 
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land the Lord careth for ;” and it yields even now, a hundred- 
fold to the listless labourer for his pains. Were it not for this, 
some of the owners of corn fields in remote situations might 
find themselves disappointed in their hopes of harvest. For I 
could not help wondering at the extreme coolness with which 
my Arab attendants, sheikh and all, turned their horses into 
every field of green wheat they came to on the road; let them 
eat their full; and then went on. This mode of providing for 
their horses, which, as far as I could judge, prevails among the 
Arab community, explains partly the little cost at which they 
rear and keep their favourite steeds. A remnant, it must be 
owned, of very primitive times. 

Somewhere then, not far from this immediate neighbourhood, 
the spies from the camp must have come and gathered the 
grapes which they took back to the faint-hearted Israelites, as 
a foretaste of the land flowing with milk and honey which the 
Lord had promised them. Here, too, dwelt the dreaded sons 
of Anak ; those giant foes, in sight of whom the people of Gop 
forgot Him who had led them thus far on their way, amid dangers 
and privations staved off by miracles wrought in their behalf; 
and their hearts sank within them, and their courage gave way, 
when they heard that ere they could rest in the plains of Mamre 
or gather grapes in the vineyards of Eshcol, they must have 
fought and overcome their enemies. And they would rather 
not rest than venture in fight under the banner of the Lorp or 
Hosts! So they neither fought, nor overcame ; but they lost 
that blessed land, and came short of the rest that remained for 
them. 

As we travelled further from Hebron, the vineyards gra- 
dually gave place to low evergreen shrubs, which alinost entirely 
covered the undulating hills among which we were. Here and 
there was a patch of green grass, never without a flock of sheep 
and goats, and a shepherd to watch them; a shepherd as wild- 
looking and as rough in appearance as the sheep he tended; not 
only as shepherd, but as surgeon also! For here I noticed an 
unfortunate goat in particular, which had lost one of its hind- 
legs from the hough-joint very recently ; for the limb was raw 
and bleeding. Yet the poor animal seemed to suffer little pain, 
and to graze as comfortably as if nothing had happened; thanks 
to the ingenious contrivance of the shepherd. It consisted of the 
stem of a shrub a few inches long, cut where three side twigs 
branched off. The stump of the goat’s hind limb was fixed 
between these diverging twigs, and firmly tied to them with 
grass; the stem itself answering the part of a wooden leg. No 
cripple ever did better than this goat of Hebron, which lost a 
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limb apparently with little pain, and got another at very little 
expense. 

This was near a bright clear fountain at Beth-zur. How it 
gurgled from the earth and flowed a sparkling brook amid the 
tufts of alyssum in full bloom that overshadowed its banks! 
Some one of old had made a basin of large and rude masonry, 
to gather its waters in one deep abundant well of delicious 
draught for the weary way-faring man, who might learn, by 
the side of this well, the full meaning of the Psalmist’s words : 
“All my fresh springs shall be in thee.” But long since, the 
stream had broken through the shackles imposed by human 
will; it had forsaken its narrow bed of stone, and now it flowed 
unhindered through the grass fresh and green, that seemed to 
live by it. This was too tempting a resting-place—though none 
of us were tired—for my Arabs to pass on. “ Nestarieh! 
Let us rest, or breathe, a little!” said Muhammed; and in a 
moment we were all here and there on the turf, and our horses 
allowed to wander and graze at leisure. 

We rested, then, or rather we waited patiently, till about an 
hour had passed, and then, at Muhammed’s command, “ Nem- 
shoo! Let us walk on!” we all stood up, girt our steeds, and 
mounted them in atrice. It was some time in the early part 
of the day, perhaps near nine o’clock, judging from the sun ; 
but none of us, of course, could tell within an hour or so. 
And this is one of the charms of Eastern travel, never to know 
the time. You feel in no hurry, ignorant as you are of the 
distance to be gone through; you take things as they come, 
knowing, from experience, that it is of no use to take them 
otherwise, and so you travel at leisure; and that alone is tra- 
velling. That alone is rest to the mind, and health to the 
body; when and where your horse is your only conveyance, 
your tent your only dwelling, which you pitch and strike where 
and when-you please, and safe from Vagrant Acts. It is mere 
mockery to send a weary head and overworked brain to “ travel,” 
as it is called, from one town to another, in the din, hurry, and 
bustle of engines and railway-carriages. It only makes matters 
worse. But, oh! for a breath of desert air! fora month of 
Eastern life! for a hundred miles, only one short hundred 
miles of wandering over the hills and dales of that land where 
the sun shines ever bright in his own blue sky, and the breath 
of eve fans us to sleep under the shade of the palm! where it 
rustles in the olive-leaf, and ripples the brook that murmurs of 
olden days ;—from whence we too have had our beginning. 

We left Beth-zur, and, following our route amid a succession 
of low hills covered with bushes—a fair landscape of Judah—we 
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reached remarkable remains of ancient days; I mean the three 
reservoirs that go by the name of El-Buraik, or “The Pools,” 
it is said, “of Solomon.” They consist of three large tanks 
of a square form, one higher than the other, and each many 
hundred feet long, by several hundred feet wide; situated be- 
tween two hills, and fed by a stream that rises in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and empties itself in them by a canal cut in the 
rock. Those tanks are still in a tolerable state of preservation ; 
the lining coat of mortar or cement being, in many places, still 
so good as to allow them to hold water. They were intended 
to supply Jerusalem with water, by means of an aqueduct of 
remarkable construction, which went round by Bethlehem to 
the upper pool of Gihon. And those tanks, together with the 
aqueduct attached to them, are, like many other monuments, 
attributed to Solomon; with what degree of probability I can- 
not tell. Whatever their origin be, however, they are objects 
of great interest; and, coming upon them, as we did, unex- 
pectedly, at the turning of a hill, the feeling of surprise invested 
them in my mind with a degree of the marvellous; and I sat 
down and made a sketch of them with as much love as if the 
name of their royal founder had been written in old Hebrew 
letters on the face of their walls. 

From these pools, passing over undulating ground covered 
with gum-cistus and other aromatic shrubs, we soon reached 
Bethlehem, distant only two or three miles. We entered it at 
the gate on the road to Jerusalem, and went straight to the 
house of Sheikh Yousouf, who asked me to dinner, or, I should 
rather say, to eat bread and to drink water with him. What 
the “dinner” consisted of, matters not, of course. It was 
right humble fare, but received gratefully at the hand of my 
host, in “‘ the town of Bethlehem.” For I did not travel in the 
East as I should expect to do in Europe; if to go from one 
hotel to another, done or cheated, can be called “ travelling.” 
Neither was my object to ascertain sites about which no one 
knows, or will ever know, anything; or to fight others about 
the title of one stone to one particular building rather than to 
another, which probably never existed. But I sought to forget 
the West as much as possible in the realities of the East. 
I tried to study, not modern walls, but everlasting hills, and to 
identify myself with sites and places which have not changed 
their name since they were first marked out in the days of 
Abraham—aye! and before him too!—of David, may be of 
Solomon ; and especially hallowed by the footprints of the Son 
or Gop. I sought in the manners and customs of the people 
among which I moved remnants of manners and customs of 
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Scriptural stamp; and in their ancient and manly tongue, the 
sounds familiar to former inhabitants of the land. I found 
both to some extent, and from both I derived instruction which 
enables me to understand better the Word of Gop. 

It was, then, with such feelings, and for such a purpose, 
that I sat in an upper room in my host’s house, and there, with 
him, dipped my hand in the dish, for there was only one; after 
which, water was poured upon my hands first, then upon his, and 
we rose from table, or rather from the ground, in no wise hin- 
dered from following our journey at once by the length or the 
nature of our meal. The horses too were in the yard, already 
tethered and laden, and my wild-looking attendants only waited 
for the word of command from their leader in order to start. 

But, before we go, I must pay, though, I confess, reluc- 
tantly, a tribute to public opinion, and go to the so-called 
Church of the Nativity. If I could have believed it was the 
place over which the inn stood, where the Lorp Jesus Curist 
was born in deepest humility, then, indeed, I would have prayed 
that I might live and die on that spot. But as to the place, 
“it knoweth it no more,” of course; and as to the church, as it 
now is, with its lamps and gold and silver ornaments, it is so 
unlike what things must have been, that no imagination that 
does not lie can possibly realize to itself any of the circumstances 
mentioned by the evangelists, when attempting to worship in 
this place. This church, like that of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
or of the Annunciation at Nazareth, or Joseph’s shop there, and 
hundred other such localities, which are monuments of ignor- 
ance and of pious fraud, cannot interest one who looks for truth, 
and not for lies—for reality, and not for fancy. 

I was satisfied with being at Bethlehem Ephratah, the 
“City of David,” the site and name of which I could believe, 
with greater faith, had remained unchanged since his days. 
I could picture to myself how its olden buildings, even the 
house of Jesse, flat-roofed as these now were, lay scattered 
in small groups on the brow and slope of the hill on which the 
town is built at present. For towns, especially towns of this 
kind, do not easily shift from one place to another. And I 
could look for the wilderness in which the son of Jesse tended 
his sheep; especially when I met at the entrance of Bethlehem 
a young shepherd of a ruddy countenance, with his staff in his 
hand, and his wallet at his side, returning with his sheep from 
the neighbouring hills. Now I treasured this recollection rather 
than that of the church; for I drew the shepherd, unknown to 
him, as he went by; but the church will find no room among 
my sketches. The shepherd, with his staff, his wallet, and his 
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flock, was a reality at Bethlehem; not so the Church of the 
Nativity, which stands nobody knows where. And it was now 
wheat harvest: and as the cultivated ground around Bethlehem 
is very limited, and the pasture land also scanty, I could turn 
with probability to the fields of Boaz, where Ruth gleaned for her 
mother-in-law; and to the fields where the shepherds watched 
their flocks by night, when the angel “brought them good 
tidings of great joy,” for on that day was born, “in the city 
of David, a Saviour, which is Curist the Lorp.” 

These thoughts were uppermost in my mind when I entered 
the convent of the Church of the Nativity. It was then the 
week of the Armenians, who occupy a portion of its enclosure, 
and one of whom I met as I entered the porch. I greeted him 
in his own tongue, at which he appeared evidently taken by 
surprise. He returned the salutation, but with so much earnest- 
ness, that, ere we should see the church, he insisted on present- 
ing me to the superior of the convent, into whose presence he 
led me up a flight of steps, and through a spacious passage into 
an inner and well-arranged chamber. The venerable priest rose 
at my approach, and, with true Eastern courtesy, bid me come 
near and sit by his side. We then entered into conversation, 
while the monk who had brought me in fetched and handed 
sweetmeats and fresh water—the usual Eastern fare at early 
visits—with unfeigned kindness and civility. I did not tarry 
long, for I had a day’s journey before me; and, taking leave of 
the superior, I was led down stairs by the same monk who had 
brought me up, and by him shewn all over the church, which 
has so often been described by travellers more credulous than 
myself, that I shall say nothing of it here. 

As soon as I returned to Yousouf’s house, we got ready, and 
started at once for the convent of Mar Saba, on our way to the 
Dead Sea. First down the hill upon which stands Bethlehem, 
and across fields of standing corn, which was being fast cut and 
carried, and then up steep and rugged ascents, and down equally 
deep ravines of desert-land, evidently of volcanic origin if we 
are to judge from the distorted and vitrified state of the rocks. 
From the top of one of these hills we surveyed the country 
round, over which the sun was pouring a flood of rich light, as 
he sank in the west. To see his golden beams stream over the 
land, tip the rounded knolls of desert mounds, then cast long 
deep blue shadows, that mingled in the far east with the greyish 
horizon of the hills of Moab ; and to listen to the evening breeze 
as it stirred among the parched grass and wooed the silvery 
blossoms of the sand-statice in deep solemn silence—when 
nature heaves the first breath of rest at the approach of night— 
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and all this in the land of Judah! Ah! wearied head and lan- 
guid heart ; if thou wilt seek real pleasure and refreshing rest, 
go thither, and thou wilt find it! 

The shades of evening were fast falling over the earth when 
we reached the gate of the convent of Mar Saba. The gate 
was opened by the porter, and we were—or, I should rather 
say I was—received by a jolly-looking monk, with glass and 
bottle in hand, and evident marks on his face of being ad- 
dicted to drinking; a sight which took me altogether by surprise. 
He first offered me a glass of wine out of the same glass in 
which he had been drinking; but I declined it, to his great 
astonishment. He then deposited his liquor in a safe place, 
and went on to shew me the quarters I was to occupy. The 
key, however, was not to be found, so that I had to sleep in 
another and less spacious room, than the one intended for me. 
My servants, who were to remain outside the walls of the convent, 
brought in my bed, which was spread upon the floor; and while 
my supper was being prepared somewhere by one of the frater- 
nity, my red-nosed friend offered to shew me the convent. 

He took me first across the yard to the church, in which 
there is a colossal image of Our Saviour; and then through 
narrow passages, and down endless flights of steps, to the bed 
of the torrent, over which the fabric of the convent, a huge 
mass of buildings, rises tier upon tier against the side of the 
hill. Meanwhile, my guide told me wonderful stories of St. 
Saba and the lion, most of which I did not believe, and for the 
particulars of which I must refer my readers to other books of 
travel. Whether it was the result of previous potations or not 
I cannot tell, but sure it is that he was a very fast talker, and 
like all fast talkers, invented a good deal. He brought me at 
last, however, to what at that time interested me most (for I was 
hungry and tired), namely, the hall, where I found food ready 
for me. On the way thither we passed through one of their 
oratories, where several Greeks were at vespers, some kneeling, 
others counting their beads, and others intent on kissing the 
skulls of deceased members of the company celebrated among 
them for their good deeds, or their benefactions to the esta- 
blishment. Right or wrong, however, they were all apparently 
m earnest, and all at worship. 

I sat down to supper; my guide chatting all the time in 
modern Greek, evidently the worse for having been long spoken 
amid the fastnesses of the desert of Judah. For his accent was 
worn out, his articulation indistinct, and his vocabulary, though 
originally genuine Sciote, so much intermingled with Arabic 
words, that it required more attention and gravity to understand, 
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and then to reply to it without a smile, than the good man’s talk 
was worth. We got on very well together, however, and when my 
meal, which lasted not long, was over, he took my plate, swept 
it clean of all I had left, and shewed me to my bed. 

I undressed, laid myself down on my rug, and slept sound 
till dawn. 


Car. XXI.—Departure from Mar Saba—Valley or Plain of 
the Jordan—Jericho—Fountain of Elisha—Mountain of the 
Quarantana— Michmash—Anathoth and Gibeon. 


Anotuer bright Eastern morning. As my servants did not like 
their quarters outside the convent, they were up and ready in 
good time, and pressing me to be gone. I was not long in 
getting ready myself, and soon after dawn, and ere the sun 
peered from above the desert hills in the East, I had had my 
breakfast ; I had paid for my board and lodging at St. Saba, 
and after a short farewell to its jolly inmates, I mounted my 
horse, nothing loath to depart ; for I preferred infinitely my tent 
to the stateliest convent, and a chat in Arabic in the evening 
with Hussein, Muhammed, or Tanis, to an incessant jabber in 
mongrel Greek with a sleek and jolly monk. 

We took the road along the Valley of Cedron, made by the 
monks of the convent, and at their expense; or rather, at the 
expense of the numerous travellers, and still more numerous 
pilgrims, that visit St. Saba. It is a very fair road, and the 
only specimen of a made road I saw in the whole of the Holy 
Land. We soon left it, however, for the faint and wandering 
track of horses’ feet, and narrowest sheep-walks, along the side 
of the rugged hills, and at the bottom of their narrow glens, in 
the desert of the Dead Sea; for we were going thither. 

In an hour or two we reached Mird, at the opening of the 
hills into the Plain of Jordan, on the left of which rises a 
rounded hill which the Arabs have named “ Nebi Mousa,” or 
the “ Prophet Moses,” for the convenience of travellers and of 
pilgrims also; for they are glad to get as much as they can for 
their money, that is, to visit as many places of fancied or of 
real interest as they can in the course of the day. It is out of 
regard for them that very many spots have been named, and 
others transplanted or carried from a great distance by the 
officious and lying guides, dragomans, or pious monks of the 
country, to whose mercy most travellers are left. 

This ‘ Nebi Mousa,” however, commands a beautiful view 
of the Plain of Jordan, of the higher part of the Dead Sea, and 
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of the whole range of hills beyond, from the coast of Moab, and 
along Heshban, Ajlan, Gilad, to the far-distant brow of the 
hills of Bashan. But I am speaking only of the view I had 
from the foot of the hill; for it was so hot, that I could and 
would make no effort to rise more than a few hundred yards 
above the road which here follows the level of the plain. Be- 
sides, my Arabs, whether it was in earnest or not, were always 
pretending to be in dread of prowling Arabs, which they made 
out were their enemies. I really did not believe one word of it ; 
I rather thought, and think now, that they wished to get the 
day’s journey over sooner, in order to rest longer, and, of course, 
to do as little as they could for their pay. But whatever their 
reasons were, I could not stay behind when they urged me on- 
ward. I insisted, however, Arabs or no Arabs, on having time 
given me for a sketch, which I took of this spot, and of the view 
of the plain and chain of mountains beyond; a view of great 
interest, although it was burnt, barren, and desolate. 

Soon after this we found ourselves in the low level of El- 
Ghor, or the Plain of Jordan, winding our way amid the deep 
narrow ravines and crevices of its cracked and parched soil. 
No wonder the soil itself cannot bear the heat to which it is 
here subject, for the heat was intense ; I can compare it, when 
wafted along by the wind of noon, to nothing else than to the 
blast from a furnace, in which neither animal nor vegetable life 
ean possibly thrive long. I looked with longing eyes to the dis- 
tant belt of the freshest verdure and of trees in luxuriant leaf, that 
marked the course of the river down the plain. Every mound 
that rose before us seemed to be the last, and yet there was 
another behind it, and another behind that, and the green trees 
were still far off, and the sun overhead was sparkling in a brazen 
sky, and Muhammed was for ever saying, ‘‘ Yah khawajah! 
El-harr ketir, el-yom! Ah, Sir! the heat is great to-day !” 

“Thank you for the information ;’ when I was half dead 
of it myself, and hardly able to go further. 

“ Nesterich! Let us rest a little,” said I to him. 

“Fein? Where? here we are, burnt alive, Sir; we will 
rest under yonder trees, if there are no Arabs.” 

“ Never mind the Arabs; they are like yourselves. Are you 
not Arabs?” 

“We Arabs! well, yes, but of a different sort.” 

“Tdo not think so; I rather believe you are all alike; 
pan f may be, some of you take what you can, others what they 
will.” 

“ Tstaghfar-Allah! God forbid! we are good men; they, 
bad ones.” 
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“ Well! but could you tell the difference between them and 
yourselves at a distance ?” 

“ Don’t understand. Come on, it is so hot!” 

And after a few more ups and downs among dry hillocks of 
parched earth and burning sand, we found at last a cool shade 
and a refreshing breeze on the banks of the sacred stream. I 
threw myself off my horse, in order to rest on the green herbage 
that grows luxuriantly near the water’s edge, and I began 
to undress in order to swim out. But Muhammed forbad 
me. Again, these everlasting “Arabs,” a mere bugbear on 
certain occasions, were the alleged reason that made my guide 
restless, apparently anxious, and wishing to be gone. Far from 
spending the remaining part of the day in this place, as I had 
hoped, I had scarcely time given me for a sketch, when we must 
mount again and be gone. 

The stream was fall, and still rising; for it was now “ the 
time of harvest when the Jordan overfloweth its banks.” It 
flowed slowly and noiselessly in its deep channel, shaded on 
both sides by trees in the freshest leaf, and in wonderful con- 
trast with the barrenness of the surrounding plain. But I was 
greatly disappointed in the colour of the water. I expected and 
hoped to have seen a river of clear blue water, gliding in a bed 
lined with fine gravel, and studded with a few large stones, 
which I might have taken for the monument left by the children 
of Israel, when they crossed the river under Joshua. Instead 
of which, I found a full but sluggish stream of dirty-greenish 
water, which hid altogether the bed in which it flowed. Yet, 
it was “The River Jordan ;” the river with which we are earliest 
familiar; not only because we read of its miraculous passage in 
the conquests of Joshua, and ever after in the history of God’s 
people ; but because we read of it also in the book in which we 
read of the conquest wrought by Joshua’s antitype over death 
after His baptism in this same river. I longed, therefore, to 
have bathed in it; and to have washed myself in that water 
that once, of old, implied death; death staved off,—unable to 
reach and destroy the people of God; and made afterwards the 
figure “of death unto sin, and of a new birth unto righteous- 
ness,” when He sanctified water to the mystical washing away 
of sin, and was Himself baptized in it, ere He made a new 
covenant with us. 

But I must not. The call of my leader was at last impera- 
tive ; and as I had placed myself under his protection, and he 
held himself responsible for my life until my return to Jerusa- 
lem, I rose to go. I had rested awhile amid the tall herbage 
and luxuriant trees of the thicket of Jordan, where wild beasts 
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were, and are wont to hide; but a closer acquaintance with the 
stream itself was left for another day. 

Once more, then, on the burning soil of El-Ghor. Although 
the sun was long past the meridian, and verging towards the 
horizon, the heat was nevertheless intense, owing, doubtless, to 
the low level of this vale, so near the Dead Sea. The tufts of a 
brittle kind of sand-wort that grows abundantly on the plain 
scarcely relieved the earth from its extreme roughness, and the 
bushes of dém, scattered here and there over the ground, failed 
utterly to create a shadow from the scorching rays of the sun. 
Yet, for awhile only. For we soon found ourselves on the shady 
paths that wind among the groves of Er-riha, or Jericho, where 
thick and stately trees now mark the spot on which the first 
Canaanitish city fell to the ground at God’s command. This 
forest of fine trees, watered by the ever-flowing spring of Elisha 
hard by, though green and flourishing, are only there to shew 
how truly the curse told upon that city has come to pass. 
Though Hiel of Bethel attempted to brave it, and it was in the 
days of Our Lorp the home of blind Bartimeus, yet now 
its own place knoweth it no more. There is only one square 
dilapidated tower, and a few scattered mounds of ruins, to point 
out the site of the village laid waste by the last conquerors of the 
country. But of the city destroyed by the leader of Israel’s 
hosts not one vestige remains. And necessarily so. For, in 
like manner, as the waters of Jordan figured the deep waters of 
death, defied and crossed by Jesus, the son of Nun, who was 
the type of Jesus, the Son or Gop, so also the first destruction 
of His enemies, though strong in a city fenced up to heaven 
and impregnable, must needs be utter and complete. A lasting 
monument of God’s leading, of His power, and of the certainty 
we have of overcoming our own foes, who dare us in the strong- 
hold of the flesh and the lusts thereof; if we come to them in 
the name of the Lorp or Hosts, and fight for Him under the 
Captain of our Salvation, Our Lorp Jesus Curist. He first 
overcame that we, fighting after Him, might be safe in victory. 

We halted here for the night, on a mound that rises above 
the spring of Blisha, and commands an extensive view of the 
plain—perhaps not far from where Gilgal may have been. At 
my feet lay spread a thick forest of trees in all the vigour of 
growth and beauty of leaf, well watered by the spring which 
the prophet healed, as if to attest to this day the truth of God’s 
word ; for, in truth, “ the situation of the city is pleasant,” as 
the men thereof said to Elisha; but also “the ground is naught” 
everywhere, save where it is blessed with the vivifying water of 
this spring. Above these trees the solitary mournful tower of 
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Jericho raised its crumbling top; then beyond the barren tract 
of the plain, the head of the Dead Sea and the mouths of the 
Jordan ; the whole bounded by the hills of Moab, and the chain 
of Heshbon and of Gilead. And over this scene the setting 
sun was pouring a flood of golden beams, that made one forget 
it possible that the land could be cursed. 

As I lay watching his last rays, literally streaming from the 
west upon the landscape spread at my feet, I could not but 
dwell with fond interest upon all that had happened on this 
very ground since the time Moses and the children of Israel 
encamped on the heights of Moab, over against me on the other 
side of the plain. I might fancy them on the slope and at the 
foot of those hills, like grasshoppers in multitude, longing for 
“ that good land,” even the land of promise, which they beheld 
and were about to occupy. But the friend of Gop, Moses, with 
whom Gop had conversed as a man does with his friend, Moses 
only saw it, and his prayer was not granted him to cross over 
Jordan to possess it; and that because he had struck the rock 
twice, and had doubted at Massah! What a stern sentence for 
so slight an offence, do we say, when measuring our duty to 
Gop by our own, and not by His, standard of faith! For if 
that great law-giver who communed habitually with Gop, and 
wrought wonders at his Master’s behest, came thus short of the 
rest that remained for the people of Gop he had led hither, 
where shall we find ourselves, we poor doubting sinners, who 
have not heard Gop as Moses did,—after our many years of 
little faith and of lukewarm service? But rather let it be, that 
the law could not make the people of God then perfect, by 
bringing them through death into the promised land; and so 
Moses was not, for Gop took him, and gave him rest with Him. 
For the Law is but a schoolmaster to bring us to Curist, who 
alone has overcome death for us, and through death has brought 
us safe unto the gate of His Father’s kingdom. 

But I could see from where I lay the waters of Jordan 
standing on a heap; while the people passed the river dry- 
shod, and covered this side the vale. And TI could fancy them 
preparing for the solemn siege of Jericho, the city strong and 
well garrisoned, that stood here below in the plain; trusting 
in itself, and unconscious of its ruin at hand. Then I could 
think of Joshua at Gilgal;—then of Jericho in the time of 
Elisha; of the abode of that prophet in these parts;—but, above 
all, of our Saviour’s visit to this forlorn and accursed city; 
perhaps to seek and to find the poor blind man who sat by the 
way-side begging, and who hearing it was Jesus that went by, 
cried—but how earnestly—“ Thou Son of David, have mercy on 
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me!” And he cried not in vain. The Lorp stopped; bade 
him come—and rewarded his faith. And what use did Bar- 
timeeus make of the sight thus given him ?—He followed Him 
by the way. How years have rolled on since all that took place ! 
how changed is the surface of the land; how different we are; 
and yet how unchangeably the same He is tous! But we feel 
all this more in His own land than anywhere else. 

As I was meditating on these things, the sun sat in all the 
glow of a cloudless sky of purple and gold; while the moon rose 
in the greyish horizon above the hills of Gilead in the east. 
It was a scene inexpressibly grand and solemn. And I longed 
to have enjoyed it in peace; but a band of Russian pilgrims 
arrived at this moment, and, utterly indifferent to anything but 
eating, for which they had little, they jabbered first in Rus- 
sian, then in Greek, then in both—begging me to give them 
food, and also a corner in my tent. But the “corner,” instead 
of being for them, was left only for me; for no sooner did one 
of them spread his mat inside the tent, than the whole band fol- 
lowed his example; and I found myself most unceremoniously 
driven to sleep as best I might, in a very small corner indeed of 
my small tent. They were going to the Jordan to bathe; and, 
to all appearance, it was high time they should; for how dirty 
they were! I confess I wished they had slept in the open air; 
but I hoped for the best; and as I slept little, I was up when 
they left me, with— Do svidanie,” in French, “ Au revoir!” 
But for my part, I hoped not to see them again. 

My attendants being ready, I took a hasty breakfast (for I 
ate most of it on horseback), and we left. Our road, or I should 
rather say, our path, for there is no such a thing as a real 
“road” in this country, led us through a small valiey or glen, 
at the foot of the hill Kurntil, to a copious spring called ’Ain 
Doug. We were here considerably above the Vale of Jordan, 
for we had ascended, more or less, ever since we had left our 
halting place ; and the view of the sun rising above the hills of 
Gilead and of Heshbon, over the plain below, was indeed most 
beautiful. I shall doubtless tire my readers by telling them of 
hardly anything but “sunrise” and “sunset.” But one speaks 
of the sun as one loves him most in that land ; and it is assuredly 
both when he calls the earth into life from the greyish tints and 
foggy shroud of early morn; and when he seems to bid it fare- 
well in his softest and richest beams at even. 

The sun-rising thus over the plain was grand; and I stopped 
some time by the gurgling spring of ’Ain Douq in order to con- 
template it at leisure. But his rays, as they smote the rocks 
which towered above our heads, soon reminded us that our as- 
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cent of Jebel Kurntil must be made ere the heat increased. 
We started then up a very steep and rugged path, enlivened 
here and there by tufts of that showy plant of the desert, the 
pink bindweed (Convolvulus strictus L.) covered with rose- 
coloured blossoms; and by various kinds of larkspur in full 
bloom. This is the hill on which tradition says our Saviour was 
tempted of the devil forty days, from thence called ‘ Monte 
della Quarantana’ by the western monks in the land. The side 
of the hill, which in some places is precipitous and rocky, is 
riddled with holes and excavations, made in early times by 
pious auchorites, who chose that abode for their residence. The 
trouble alone of procuring water from the spring below must 
have been a great toil, as it was a daily necessity. But when to 
this we add the difficulty of obtaining food, and the extreme 
heat of these shallow caverns on the side of a rocky mountain 
always exposed to the midday-sun, we may admire the self- 
devotedness and the devotion of heart of those men; though at. 
the same time we cannot but regret their useless life. For we 
are told that our light ought not to be put under a bushel, but 
so to shine before men, that they “seeing our good works may 
glorify our Father which is in heaven.” Now those pious men 
may have done a great many good works; but nobody could 
see them in a cave. 

We continued to rise, with the wide expanse of the plain of 
Jordan and of the mountains of Gilead widening as we rose; 
until I fancied I could see the far distant hills of Hermon, and 
of Ante-Lebanon in the north, and distinguish the rocky sum- 
mits of Arabian hills south of the Dead Sea, that vanished in 
the haze of the desert—a very fine view from “an exceeding 
high mountain.” But we turned our back at last upon the 
plain and its solemn landscape, and following our route amid 
hillocks of dry desert land, and rocky slopes, we came towards 
the middle of the day to a few corn-fields—and presently at 
the turning of the glen in which we were, Muhammed pointing 
to a small village ahead of us, said “Ada Makhmash!” That is 
Michmash ! 

The sight of this retired village, which has kept its name 
ever since the days of Saul and Jonathan, standing as it does 
alone in a wild, unfrequented part of the country, was of greater 
interest to me, I must frankly confess, than all the “sights” 
most travellers are simple enough to go and see—which have no 
truth in them. Michmash stands well, on the summit of a hill, 
from whence there is an extensive view of the country round; 
from Geba (Jeba) and Rama (Ram) to Anathoth (Anata), be- 
yond the small village of Hazmaveth (Hezma) on the other side 
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the “Passage of Michmash.” The village of Michmash itself 
consists of a few houses in ruins, with the usual low square 
tower one sees in every village in the country; and that reminds 
one at once of many passages of Scripture in which “the tower” 
of the town or village is mentioned ; as for instance at Thebez, 
etc. We were received at the door of this tower by the only 
inhabitants of the place; who treated us to some bread and 
milk; and after having rested ourselves a little we left ; for we 
had to stay at Anathoth, and to sleep at Gibeon. 

From Michmash the path descends a steep hill into a nar- 
row rocky defile, which opens to the right towards the hill of 
Geba of Saul, where I could see a high rock, which by its posi- 
tion made me think it might possibly be the rock Selah, men- 
tioned in the history of Jonathan, where he slew the Philistines. 
Crossing this narrow passage of stones and rocks, we followed 
the path through meadows and dry pasture land, from whence a 
flock of Egyptian vultures rose in the air as we passed. They 
were feeding on the carcase of a horse. And the thought struck 
me then, that the “eagle” so often mentioned (especially St. 
Luke xvii. 37), is not the eagle properly so called (F. Fulvus, 
ete.), but this vulture (C. percnopterus T.) For the ‘eagle’ 
(F. Fulvus, etc., or Aquila, etc.), is very rarely met in the Holy 
Land; the only one I ever saw was a young bird I shot at the 
foot of Mount Carmel. While the Egyptian vulture, which is 
called Nisr (Heb. neser, Aquila) all over the country is extremely 
abundant. It is therefore more probable that the sacred writers 
made use of an image familiar to all, than of one which com- 
paratively few could ever see. Besides, the ‘eagle’ (aquila) 
being a ‘noble’ bird of prey, only feeds on dead flesh when 
pressed by hunger, or in confinement: whereas the Nisr, or 
Egyptian vulture, feeds on nothing else. This bird is in the 
East the scavenger of the land. 

We soon reached the few dwellings of labouring men that 
still retain the name of Hazmaveth, in ‘Hezma’; from whence 
the view over the surrounding land is such as to give at once a 
clear idea of the transactions recorded in 1 Sam. xiii. xiv.; for 
from hence the eye surveys at a glance the heights of Rama 
(Ram), of Gibeah of Saul (Jeba), with the passage and strong- 
hold of Michmash (Makhmash). Then looking westward, it 
follows the winding of the hills on to Anathoth (Anata), and 
from thence to Mizpah (Nebi Samwil), and Gibeon (El-Jib). 
Such a view, looked at with the Bible in hand, is more instruc- 
tive than much reading at home; and of far more real interest 
than other more common sights. It is in these nooks and cor- 
ners of the Holy Land that you discover, as it were unexpect- 
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edly, the extreme accuracy of the sacred writers. And whereas 
even with a good map, the reading of such chapters as those 
above-mentioned can at best leave but an indistinct impression 
on the mind; while looking round from Hezma, one may fan 
Saul under the pomegranate of Migron in Gibeah of Saul, fol- 
lowing with his eye the battle of that day from Michmash to the 
defile that leads towards Gibeon, Bethhoron, and Ajalon, whither 
the Philistines were driven when discomfited by Jonathan. 

We left Hezma and came to Anata, Anathoth of Benjamin; 
a poor little village, inhabited by no very hospitable people; but 
of great interest as being the birth-place of Jeremiah the pro- 
phet. We were here in the land of Benjamin; and I could now 
study the characteristic features of the landscape, in the land 
belonging to this tribe; rocky undulating hills, sparingly culti- 
vated, and extending so far as to enable me to embrace at a 
glance almost the whole of the “ Land of Benjamin.” We were 
now a few miles only from Jerusalem, which lay beyond the 
low range of hills in the south that rise into the Mount of Olives 
to the eastward of the Holy City. I could therefore understand 
fully how the son of Hilkiah could dwell at Anathoth and at 
Jerusalem almost at the same time; and how he would be well 
acquainted, as eyewitness, both with the events of the siege and 
of the captivity that took place at Jerusalem; and with all that 
went on at the same time in his own land, the land of Benjamin 
over which he wailed for its coming doom. 

We rested here awhile; and I made a sketch of Anathoth, 
not for the beauty of the site, for it stands on the slope of a 
comparatively barren hill, and there are about it no features of 
scenery that one would call picturesque. But I loved to study 
the outline of hills, and the relative position of Anathoth as re- 
gards the surrounding villages of sacred note. From hence too 
[ could see plainly Gibeah of Saul, Rama, Michmash, the height 
of Ophra, in the land of Ephraim; then glimpses of the plain of 
Jordan, and the fine chain of hills that bound the horizon in the 
east from El-Hauran and Salkah, to the deserts of Moab. Be- 
sides, one does not look for the same beauties in the Holy Land 
that one does elsewhere. It is a land unlike any other. Else- 
where we read in the landscape only of deeds of time; here we 
read, as it were written on every hill and rock in the land, of 
blessings and of curses, of sorrows past and of glories to come, 
that shall be rehearsed even in eternity. 

Leaving Anathoth by a narrow path between two hills covered 
with corn “already white to harvest,” we crossed the road from 
Samaria to Jerusalem, which I followed a few days before on 
coming to the Holy City; and entering upon pasture land that 
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stretched across a vale opening from Mizpah to the hills of Ben- 
jamin, we made for the high solitary hill ahead of us, in shape 
exactly what its name calls it—I mean Gibeon, now El-Jib. The 
sun was setting behind it, and cast long shadows of the hill 
across the plain, on which numerous flocks of sheep were feed- 
ing. Here I saw, as I had done before at Hebron, a shepherd 
sever the sheep from the goats at even, ere they return to the 
fold for the night; and I heard him call his sheep by name, and 
saw those same sheep follow him. So true, and so plain, even at 
this day, are the words of Our Saviour, to all who will under- 
stand them! I tarried awhile on this spot in order to study the 
relative height and position of the rocks of Mizpah, now coloured 
with the last rays of the setting sun, and the village and mount 
of Gibeon over against it ; till at length Muhammed, longing to 
come to his journey’s end for the day, bade me come on; and 
after a steep ascent, we pitched our tent among the ruins of the 
stronghold of the Gibeonites, a spot which even at present looks 
ancient and wild; and in which I fancied more than once I 
spied an old Canaanite. 


Cuar. XXII.—Gibeon—Bethhoron the Upper, and Bethhoron 
the Nether—Nob—Ajalon—Zarah—Beth-Shemesh—Yarmuk 
—Shocoh—and return to Jerusalem. 


A uieH wind blew all night, and, exposed as we were to it on 
this high hill, I could sleep but little. The dawn followed, cold 
and bright, and we were all ready, and glad to continue our 
journey ; for even my Arab attendants complained of cold. We 
therefore bid the grim inhabitants of Gibeon farewell, and we 
mounted and rode off. 

Westward, then, over high hills and down deep dales, and 
narrow glens, along a rugged and rocky road, and by Beth-ulia, 
to one of the finest views of coast in the world. At the turning 
of the road there stood, on the foreground below us, on two 
small mounds, Beit-iir et-fokhani, or “ Bethhoron the Upper ;” 
and beyond it “ Beit-ir et-tahtani, or “ Bethhoron the Nether.” 
And at the foot of these the wide plain of Sharon, the land of 
the Philistines—who had chosen it well ;—and the boundless 
horizon of the great sea beyond. The sun was as yet low over 
the earth, so that the shadows of the mountains of Ephraim and 
Benjamin, on which we stood, extended partly over the plain, 
studded with small and distant villages—as landmarks of the 
mighty cities that once defied the people of God, and stood 
against its conquering hosts. One might count them: yonder, 
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on the shore, and surrounded with palm-trees that waved in the 
breeze of morn, is Japho, now Jaffa; there landed the rafts of 
cedar brought from Lebanon to Jerusalem. How well they and 
their course might have been seen along the coast followed from 
hence! Far on to the right is Dor, the utmost boundary of 
Philistia, and an old Canaanitish town. And yonder, towards 
the south, lies Ekron, Azeka, till the eye looks for Ashdod in 
the hase, and fancies the site of Gaza, at the farthest end of 
this fertile plain. But here is the very road the inhabitants of 
these hills followed when, rushing down this “ descent of Beth- 
horon,” in sight of this beautiful land to which they were flee- 
ing for refuge, they were slain by hail-stones cast from heaven 
upon them; here, in sight of Ajalon, on yonder spur of the 
mountain, when Joshua bid “the sun stand still on Gideon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon.” Half way down this 
long and rapid descent to Bethhoron, there are the remains of 
an ancient building. Would I could have thought it the shrine 
of Baal, and found his image among the ruins; that we might 
know, for certain, what the inhabitants of Canaan worshipped 
when Joshua invaded the land. 

We now come to Bethhoron the Upper, at rest in “ the 
tower” of the village. The only Canaanites I find are a few 
labourers, who bring me milk and butter; the latter of ancient 
date, judging from its smell; not to mention the flavour of it. 
But from the door of this tower there is a splendid view of the 
country round; and it must be owned that the founders of 
Bethhoron chose a good site for it. It lies half way up the 
western slope of the mountains that undulate into the plain of 
Sharon ; and is of easy access, both from above and from below. 
A stronghold in those days of bows and arrows; at present a 
poor hamlet, unknown but of the wandering way-faring man. 

We descended from Bethhoron the Upper into the plain at 
the foot of the hills, and following our path amid groves of old 
olive trees, and through green meadows in a southerly direction, 
we passed by the small village of Khurbata, and a few miles 
beyond we came to Beit-Nub or Nob, where Abiathar the priest 
dwelt in the days of David. It consists of only very few houses 
with a tower, situated, like most of these ancient towns, now 
villages, on a mound or hillock above the plain. As we passed 
by, between high thistles in full bloom, a swarm of that beautiful 
butterfly, V. cardui, etc., or the “ Painted Lady,” flew up, and 
for a few seconds obscured the sun over our heads. I never 
saw so many beautiful insects gathered together as here, around 
the precincts of Abiathar’s abode. 

Another mile and we arrived at noon at Yalun, or Ajalon. 
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This city, or as it is at present, this small insignificant village, is 
also situated on an eminence on the foot of the mountains; and 
it also has a tower. We alighted not far from the well, under 
the shade of ancient olives; and began to think of something to 
eat. My servant went to the village to see what he could get: 
that was indeed very little. I managed, however, to dine on it; 
for one really never gives a thought to “ what one will eat ”— 
dry figs and bread being always obtainable, and often sufficient 
in this country. The intense interest of the journey, especially 
if one is able to converse with the natives, is food and drink in 
itself; at least it preoccupies the mind so entirely as to leave all 
other considerations far behind. 

A party of natives joined us here; and after their courteous 
salutation, they seated themselves among my attendants; they 
smoked and drank coffee together, and chatted in that low 
monotonous tone Arab conversation sometimes assumes; until 
they fairly sent me to sleep, which I enjoyed for a couple of 
hours. I awoke greatly refreshed, for the heat was intense in 
this spot, sheltered as it was from the north; when I found a 
shepherd watering his flock at the well. The flock was, as usual, 
composed of sheep and goats, of which there might have been 
two or three hundred. I thought it would be a good opportunity 
to test the truth of one detail of Scripture narrative ; and I de- 
sired the shepherd to call by name one sheep to which I pointed 
in the middle of the flock. He did so, and immediately the 
sheep raised its head above the rest; made its way through the 
flock, and came to the shepherd. I then asked the name of 
another, and I tried to call it too. But the sheep took no notice 
of me. My voice was that of a stranger, which it would not 
follow. 

Then one of the villagers came to ask if I would go and see 
some old ruins in the village. I did so; but they were only a 
few stones in a wall of modern date, of no interest. While 
walking about by myself, however, I found what I considered of 
far greater importance. It was the remains of an ancient mill, 
doubtless of the days of Joshua; that is, the circular trace, or 
rather rut of a wheel or mill-stone, deeply cut in the flat surface 
of a rock, which formed part of the mountain. But this rock 
was broken in two, though in the ground; an accident which 
must have happened after the mill had been in use for years ;— 
and only by some such general catastrophe as that which befel 
the Canaanites of these parts in the days of Joshua. 

Late in the afternoon we left Ajalon, and turning round the 
spur of the hill we passed by a pilgrim station, called Amwais, 
or Emmaus, ; and after a short time we reached the top of the 
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steep hill on which Zar’ah stands. And here we halted for the 
night. 

No sooner did we arrive than some of the inhabitants came 
to ask most civilly, what they could do for me? I longed to 
trace in one of them some resemblance to Manoah, who lived 
here: but my imagination was not equal to it. The place stands 
very high; and is exposed to the wind, which blew mightily the 
whole night. Had we not been under shelter of an old build- 
ing my tent must have been blown down. We got up at dawn, 
however, all right; and after breakfast of bread and milk, we 
struck in a southerly direction—down the hill—and by the very 
fields, perhaps, in which Manoah was when the angel appeared 
to him,—into a narrow valley, opening to the right, into the 
land of the Philistines, with ’Ain-shems, or Bethshemesh, and 
Tibneh, or Timnath, immediately before us ; the one on our path, 
the other on the slope of the hill, a little beyond Bethshemesh, 
and to the right of it. 

Here in the field, and close to Bethshemesh, is a large stone, 
flat on the surface, a very conspicuous object in itself. It re- 
minded me at once of the “ great stone” in the field of Joshua 
the Bethshemite, on which they clave the wood of the cart on 
which the ark was brought, and offered the kine, “ a burnt-offer- 
ing unto the Lord.” It was wheat-harvest here, too, when I 
came, and “ the inhabitants of Bethshemesh were reaping it in 
the valley ;’—I also understood how truly the five lords of the 
Philistines might “return to Ekron that same day ;” for ’Ikr, 
or Ekron, appeared on the plain to the right, at no great 
distance. 

At Bethshemesh, however, we saw no one. The houses were 
closed, and the place looked forsaken. At Tibneh, on the other 
side the valley, too, there seemed to be little going on; still less 
at Yarmik, which had a king in the days of Joshua; and which 
we soon passed, on the same side the valley as Tibneh. The 
only living being we saw here was a vulture, too tame almost to 
fly at our approach. 

For this picturesque part of the land is, comparatively speak- 
ing, without inhabitants. It is impossible to travel on foot or 
on horseback along the pretty valleys, and to wind one’s way 
from hill to hill, most of which are clad in evergreens; and to 
think of all that once took place in this now forsaken country, 
without pain, but for the hope, nay, rather the firm belief, that 
the day is coming when even “ the wilderness shall blossom as 
the rose.” Then, “ instead of the thorn shall come up the fir- 
tree ; and instead of the briar shall come up the myrtle-tree,” 
in this “the land the Lord careth for.’ We must tarry the 
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Lord’s leisure. We cannot hasten that day. But when it 
comes no one shall hinder it. For it will be of the Lord. 

My intention was to have gone to Shuweikeh (Shocoh), a mile 
or two further south. But as I wished to return to Jerusalem 
this day, if I could, and as I could not have gained a better view 
of the battle-field on which Goliah was slain by David than 
from the hills on which I now stood, I felt satisfied with a faith- 
ful sketch of Shocoh that stands on a hill; and I saw it true that 
“the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, and Israel 
stood on a mountain on the other side ; and there was a valley 
between them ;” along which the brooks now flow, where 
“David chose him five smooth stones,” which he put into his 
shepherd’s bag, holding his sling in his hand, in his encounter 
with the Giant of Gath. No imagination was required; I only 
had to look at the country before me, spread at my feet, 
only a mile from where I stood, and I could almost see the 
Philistines defying the host of Saul: the giant, proud of his 
strength and stature, the pride of their camp, coming forth day 
after day, to provoke some Israelite to single combat; then a 
mere youth, and a shepherd too, unable even to wear a coat of 
mail, and unused to the art of war, but strong in the Lorp, 
going to meet that dreaded foe in uneven fight. How the faint- 
hearted king of Israel must have looked on the giant whom he 
heard cursing David by his gods! With what suspense must 
the host of Israel have weighed the chances of hope they had in 
the result; for some of them, doubtless, still kept to the Lorp 
their Gop, and with the remembrance of the wonders wrought 
in their behalf, they still thought the young shepherd, with a 
staff in one hand and a sling in the other, might be more than 
a match for the giant, whom he went to fight “in the name of 
the Lorp or Hosts.” 

The Philistines, of course, laughed the youth to scorn, as 
did also their champion, for they knew Him not who giveth 
strength to the weak and courage to the faint of heart: who 
fighteth for His people, and who conquers their foes. But the 
hosts of Israel learnt it that day ; and we both know and believe 
that He whom the young shepherd of Bethlehem foreshadowed, 
the Goop SuerHerp Himself, fought and overcame for us, and 
gives us strength to fight and to overcome in His NaMeg. 

I returned from hence by a charming landscape, for truly 
these hills of Judah are beautiful to behold—through cornfields 
and undulating ground, to a village called Beit-nettif, which 
stands on the brow of a large buttress of the chain of mountains 
that give feature to this part of the country. From hence we 
continued up hill and down dale in a northerly direction, until 
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we came to El-Burak, Solomon’s Pools, the very spot on which 
we had been five days before, on our way from Hebron to Beth- 
lehem. We reached this latter place in the afternoon, and 
rode at once to the house of Sheikh Yousouf, who took leave of 
me, and bade me finish my journey “ Ma’salame” in peace, 
Muhammed sent all his men to his camp; now that we were (as 
we had been all along) quite safe, and accompanied’me alone’to 
Jerusalem. As a storm was gathering in the west, and the 
weather was extremely sultry and oppressive, we tarried not at 
Bethlehem, but made the best of our way home. After a canter 
along the plain of the Rephaim we passed by the hill of 
Chemosh on our right, and descending by the lower pool of 
Gihon, we crossed the dry bed of the brook, and entered at the 
gate of Hebron, also called the gate of Jaffa; the same at which 
we had sallied forth a week before. 

I was received most kindly by my hospitable hosts; and 
thankful for the enjoyment I had had in visiting so many places 
of interest in a country which tells at every step, that THE 
Worp or Gop Is TRUE. 


8. C. M. 








PANTHEISM,—ITS HISTORICAL PHASES. 


PanTHEIsM is virtually atheism. The pantheist, by the very 
term he employs to designate his phasis of faith, seems to con- 
ceal or deny the fact of his atheism; but he is as truly without 
God as is the atheist. While the atheist declares that he can 
nowhere see traces of the existence of an intelligent Creator, 
and therefore concludes that no such Creator exists, the pan- 
theist, on the other hand, sees God in everything,—he regards 
God as the only true existence. The pantheist confounds God 
with his works. All existing things he regards as but so many 
modes of the one all-embracing existence which he calls God. 
He has a universe, but he has no self-existent independent God 
its Creator. The theist looks upon creation as a mirror, in 
which is seen reflected the glory of the great Creator; but the 
pantheist confounds the mirror with him who made it, and whose 
eternal power and Godhead are reflected by it. He calls the 
mirror itself God, and worships the creature as if it were the 
Creator. ‘The error of the atheist consists in his failing or 
refusing to see the numberless instances of order and design 
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which are to be found in every department of creation around 
him, or the evidences of the existence of a Governor and a 
Judge which are presented in the laws of his moral and intellec- 
tual nature within him. The error of the pantheist consists in 
his refusing to look beyond the laws and phenomena of the 
universe to the wise and benevolent Being who created all things, 
and who gave matter all its laws. He admires the beauty and 
harmonious adaptation of all the parts of the vast machine, but 
refuses to recognize the existence of the skilful Mechanician 
who formed the whole, and who governs its every movement. 
The error of pantheism consists in the denial of the personality 
of God,—his existence distinct from and independent of his 
works. 

Pantheism and polytheism are kindred systems. They both 
arise out of the same evil heart of unbelief, estranged from the 
living and the true God. Some, by the aid of a speculative 
philosophy, are led to regard all the powers of nature as so many 
modes or modifications of the essence of the infinitely extended 
One. They see in all mental and material phenomena the same 
infinite substance, and thus they become pantheists. Others, 
less speculative or philosophical, see in the various phenomena 
of the universe so many distinct divinities. They have then 
many separate deities, and become polytheists. 

Pantheism and polytheism are strangely blended in the old 
heathen systems. The philosophers of Greece and Rome were 
pantheists in their speculative teachings, but polytheists in their 
religious rites. The root of both systems, as already observed, is 
the same, viz., the reluctance of man to retain God in his know- 
ledge,—God as a self-existent and independent Being, the 
Governor of the universe. The pantheist is as much an idolater 
as the heathen polytheist is. By identifying the Creator with 
the workmanship of his hands, and denying his existence as a 
distinct object of worship, he adores the things seen and tem- 
poral—the works of God around him—nay, he even worships 
himself as an emanation from the essence of God—as a part of 
God. Modern pantheists, like their heathen predecessors, “ pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, have become fools, and have 
changed the image of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things.” 

In the present day pantheism is the most dangerous and 
insidious form in which infidelity presents itself. Atheism, 
properly so called, cannot stand the light: to strip it of its 
disguise is to destroy it. When closely examined, it proves 
itself to be the very “ Beelzebub of falsehood.” But pantheism 
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comes forth decked in gay attire, and, with strange mystic 
utterances, claims the attention and demands the homage of 
men, 


“Tt weaves its subtle dialectics around everything, that thus it may 
drag all into its terrific vortex. It has a word for almost every man, 
excepting for the Christian established in his faith. By the very extrava- 
gance of its pretensions it seduces many; by its harmony with the life of 
sense it attracts those who love the world; and by its ideal character it 
sways such as would fain be lifted above the illusions of sense, and the 
visions of the imagination, and the contradictions of the understanding, 
into a region of rarer air, where reason sways a universal sceptre. Its 
system includes all things. God is all things, or rather all is God; he 
that knows this system knows and has God.’¢ 


But pantheism is nothing new. It has come before the world 
indeed in these times dressed in new and gorgeous robes, but we 
find it among the speculations of the Greek philosophers, as 
well as among the writings of the poets of the ancient world. 
Nay, long before the rise of Greek philosophy, it existed in 
India as a system which lay at the foundation of Hindooism. 


“ Pantheism runs through the whole texture of that species of material- 
ism which constitutes the two grand religions of the East—Brahmism and 
Buddhism ; and was undoubtedly conveyed by Pythagoras, and perhaps 
antecedently by Orpheus (if such an individual ever existed), into dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, in consequence of their communications with the 
gymnosophists. From Pythagoras it descended to Plato and Xenophanes, 
and, under different modifications, became a tenet of the Academic and 
Eleatic Schools.”® 


Mr. Buyers, speaking of the Gosains, a sect of Hindoo phi- 
losophers, says that they believe, 


“In common with the Buddhists, that the Divine Being is not separate 
from, but is in himself the universe; so that all its constituent parts are 
but parts of himself,—each living being is an integral portion of that 
which, in the aggregate, constitutes the Deity,—a consciousness of 
separate existence is therefore an illusion,—all that is apart from God is 
only apparent existence, which shall soon pass away. The whole universe 
is but one great illusion.” 


Pantheism naturally developes itself into polytheism, and the 
pantheist becomes an idolater, as is remarkably illustrated in 
the history of Hindoo pantheism ; for, while it is monotheistic, 
it is at the same time intensely polytheistic. Every manifesta- 
tion in the world, every phenomenon of nature, every part of 
the universe, every passion of the mind, every lust of the flesh— 
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all are regarded as but several parts or manifestations of the one 
“substance,” the one existence. These several parts or modi- 
fications of the Aut are first personified and then represented 
by visible emblems, and then they become the objects of devout 
worship. The modern pantheist may be prevented by the 
various influences around him from becoming an idolater as 
gross as the Brahmin of the East, yet his system would un- 
doubtedly, if carried out to its practical issues, lead him to fall 
down and worship stocks and stones. 

The various forms of modern pantheism may be said to have 
originated about two centuries ago with Benedict Spinoza, a 
Jew of Amsterdam. Descartes had defined substance to be 
“a thing which so exists as not to depend on anything else for 
its existence.” Building upon this definition, Spinoza main- 
tained, first in his Tractatus Theologico-politicus, and then in 
his Ethica, which was published (a.p. 1677) after his death, that 
there was but 


“one proper substance in the universe, self-sustaining, universal, abso- 
lute; that thought and extension are the attributes of this substance ; 
that matter and mind, being but properties of this substance, are identi- 
cal; and that one substance cannot produce another; and hence that 
there is nothing in the universe but this substance.” 


This one substance, the 7d wav, he regarded as God. Des- 
cartes, assuming that whatever consciousness teaches must be 
true, derived all existence from thought. Spinoza identified 
thought and existence, and regarded both as modes or manifes- 
tations of the one infinite substance. According to him, God 
is the only real existence in the universe, and everything is in 
and from God. 

The works of Spinoza contain the germs of theological ra- 
tionalism or neologianism as subsequently developed by such 
writers as Paulus and Strauss. Philosophical rationalism also 
took its rise from the same source, and, after passing through 
various phases, at length assumed the form of pantheism, and 
the “philosophy of the absolute.” 


“Spinoza is the great founder of the German critico-theology, as well 
as of the German infidel philosophy of the universe. From the days of 
Lessing, his system has been acknowledged as the only possible substitute 
for the dogma of a personal God. It matters not what theoretic modifi- 
cations it has received from the magnificent epecurism of Goethe, the 
artistic brilliancy and depth of Schelling, or the logical and marvellously 
nonstructive genius of Hegel, the sudstance is unchanged—it is still 
Spinoza. Both theology and philosophy are children of the Hthica and 
Tractatus Theologico-politicus. And all hangs on a postulate—the mon- 
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strous postulate that substance is self-subsistent, and therefore can be but 
one.””¢ 


According to Descartes, thought and extension are two sepa- 
rate modes of being of the one substance. Spinoza regards 
them as only two attributes of the one substance. Substance is 
with him absolute being—being which comprehends all exist- 
ences. He assumes that there can be no substance which is not 
self-existent and eternal, and therefore concludes that every 
being which is not self-existent and eternal must be a “ mode” 
or affection of the one “substance.” The fundamental proposi- 
tion of the whole system of Spinoza—that there can be no sub- 
stance in nature but such as is self-existent and eternal—is by 
no means a self-evident truth. It is a mere gratuitous assump- 
tion, and ought to have been proved. The whole system, which 
has been reared with so much logical skill, and with such mathe- 
matical strictness of argument on such a basis, is false. 

Since the time of the Reformation there may be reckoned 
three distinct periods of philosophical unbelief. 1. The period 
of English Deism, culminating in the philosophical scepticism of 
Berkeley, and the religious scepticism of Hume. 2. The age 
of materialistic atheism, which reached its meridian in the specu- 
lation of the philosophers of the French revolution and of the 
court of Frederick, its chief advocates being Condorcet and 
D’Alembert and its great organ the French Encyclopedia. 
3. The age of idealism in philosophy, which developed itself on 
the one hand into pantheism, and on the other into rationalism. 

Idealism dates from the time of Leibnitz, who was a disci- 
ple of Descartes. The orderly and logical form in which 
Wolfius exhibited the speculations of Leibnitz, tended greatly to 
give that influence to the ideal philosophy which it has ever 
since retained over the German mind. The sensational philo- 
sophy long held sway in Europe. Hobbes prepared the way for 
its reign. Basing his system on avowed materialism, he resolved 
all operations of the mind into transformed sensations. His 
leading doctrine was expressed in the maxim, “ Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” lLocke’s system of 
sensational philosophy has often been confounded with that of 
Hobbes. But Locke did not maintain that the senses furnished 
the intellect with the whole of its ideas, and his philosophy had 
no necessary connexion with materialism. It is true that the 
French school of sensationalists, represented by Condillac and 
Cabanis, founded their scheme of materialism on a part of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and connected with it the 
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name of Locke; but they altogether overlooked the fact that 
while Locke taught the sensuous origin of our knowledge, he 
did not exclude reflection as they did, but assigned it an impor- 
tant place in his system. This confounding of the philosophy 
of Hobbes with that of Locke explains the extraordinary state- 
ment of Cousin, that “since the metaphysic of Locke crossed 
the channel on the light and brilliant wings of Voltaire’s 
imagination, sensationalism has reigned in France without con- 
tradiction, and with an authority of which there is no parallel 
in the whole history of philosophy.” In our own country 
Berkeley derived from the writings of Locke his argument 
against the existence of matter and a material world. Hume 
went farther, and taught that the existence of mind as well as of 
matter was a mere inference, and that we had no other founda- 
tions for our knowledge than a succession of impressions and 
ideas. The Deists of the last century, resting their scheme on 
a partial interpretation of Locke’s philosophy, advanced to con- 
clusions which led to materialism and pantheism. Morell thus 
describes the progress and tendency of sensationalism as de- 
veloped by the sceptical philosophers :— 

“The first effect [of sensationalism] is to weaken our perception of 
the Divine personality; this, in the second place, makes itself apparent 
by overturning the doctrine of a particular providence: next, in order to 
remove the divine working further away from the world, secondary causes 
are adduced, to explain, not only all the phenomena of nature, but also 
the direction of human life; and then, lastly, the progress advancing one 
step further, it begins to be an object of speculation and of doubt 
whether there be a distinct personality in the Deity or not; until at 
length the conception of God is entirely blended with that of the order 
and unity of nature.” 


The sensational philosophy was more fully developed in the 
direction of religious scepticism on the Continent than in Britain. 
Condillac professed himself a disciple of Locke, but confounded 
the distinction his master had made between sense and reflection 
as the two sources of knowledge, and resolved reflection itself, 
as well as all other mental processes, into sensation. He brought 
sensationalism in France to perfection ; but it was such a system 
as Locke would have rejected with abhorrence. 

“For a whole century,” says Lewes, “the countrymen of Descartes 
extolled the English philosopher, little suspecting that that philosopher 
would have disclaimed their homage could he have witnessed it. In 
truth, when you see Locke’s name mentioned by the French writers of the 
eighteenth century, you may geuerally read Hobbes’ ; for they retrograded 
to Hobbes, imagining that they had developed Locke.”¢ 
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The speculations of Condillac were adopted by the philoso- 
phers of the Continent, and woven into a system of thorough 
atheism. The sensational philosophy produced its fatal results 
in every circle of French society. The brilliant writers of that 
period gave it popularity, and the social convulsions and horrors 
of the revolution were but its legitimate fruits. 

The middle of the eighteenth century was the most remark- 
able epoch in the history of modern philosophy. Almost at the 
same time there issued from the press the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, the Natural History of Buffon, the first parts of 
the great French Encyclopedia, Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 
the principal works of Condillac, and the earlier writings of 
Rousseau. Voltaire had gained for himself renown in the court 
of Frederick, and Kant and Lessing, imbued by the spirit of 
Wolf’s idealism, were about to take their place among the phi- 
losophers of Europe. 

Besides the Encyclopedia, which was the chief permanent 
organ of the French sensationalists, and the principal means of 
disseminating pantheistic atheism in that age, there was an- 
other work which exerted great influence in the same direction, 
perhaps greater than even the Encyclopedia, inasmuch as it has 
continued longer in circulation, and been more extensively read, 
we mean Baron d’Holbach’s Systéme de la Nature. This work 


“bears the impression of London 1780, but was manifestly printed in 
France; also, it purports to have been written by Mirabaud, Secretary of 
the Académie Frangaise ; and in a prefatory advertisement by the supposed 
editor, who pronounces a great panygeric upon the work, enough appears 
to engender doubts of Mirabaud having been its author. He died in 1760, 
and it was twenty years before the work appeared—found, says the writer; 
among a collection of manuscripts made by a ‘savant curieux de rassembler 
des productions de ce genre.’ Robinet, the author of another work of simi- 
lar tendency, called De la Nature, has been at different times said to be its 
author without any proof or indeed probability; but the general opinion 
now ascribes it to Baron d’Holbach, aided in all probability by Diderot, 
Helvetius and other members of the free-thinking society, who frequented 
the Baron’s house and who used to complain of Voltaire’s excess of re- 
ligious principle, not unfrequently ridiculing him for his fanaticism.’ 


This work has found extensive circulation even in our own 
country, and has been a chief instrument in the propagation of 
scepticism. Written in an eloquent and attractive style, with 
plausible ingenuity it beguiles the unwary and the ignorant, 
leading them first to materialism and then to atheism. 


“ As a piece of reasoning,” says Lord Brougham, “it never rises above 
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plausible sophism. . . . The chief resource of the writer is to take for granted 
the thing to be proved and then to refer back to his assumption as a step 
in the demonstration, while he builds various conclusions upon it as if it 
were complete. . . . The bold character of the work has imposed on multi- 
tudes of readers, seducing some by its tone of confidence, but intimidating 
others by its extreme audacity, The grand object of this book being to 
shew that there is no God, the author begins by endeavouring to establish 
the most rigorous materialism by trying to shew that there is no such thing 
as mind—nothing beyond or different from the material world. His whole 
fabric is built on this foundation; and it would be difficult to find in the 
history of metaphysical controversies, such inconclusive reasoning and such 


undisguised assumptions of the matter in dispute as this fundamental part 
of his system is composed of.” 


The ideal philosophy was advanced by Leibnitz, as an anta- 
gonist to sensationalism. He maintained the old Platonic sys- 
tem that the mind possesses innate ideas, independent altogether 
of experience, and that by its own necessary laws it arrived at 
the possession of necessary truths. The sensational philosophy 
attached exclusive importance to whatever was without man—it 
sunk the spiritual in the material. The ideal philosophy on 
the other hand attached exclusive importance to whatever was 
within man—it found all knowledge and life in the depths of the 
mind. Wolf gave definite shape to the philosophic thoughts 
of Leibnitz. Kant followed in the same tract and left the im- 
press of his great mind on the philosophy of that age. He taught 
that the conception of a God cannot be “scientifically regarded 
as any thing else than the generalizing power of our own under- 
standing personified.” Pantheism appears in embryo in his 
Critique of Pure Reason. This work was undertaken as a criti- 
cism on the materialistic scepticism of Hume, who denied the 
doctrine of causation ; on the idealism of Berkeley, who rejected 
the evidence of the senses as conveying to the mind a knowledge 
of the external world ; and on the rationalism of Descartes, and 
his disciples Leibnitz and Wolf, who sought by a system of pure 
reason, and without the testimony of experience, to solve the 
great problems of the knowledge of God and of the soul. In 
carrying out his design, Kant had to investigate anew the whole 
system of the mind, and to ascertain the method and the 
extent of its knowing. In the course of his investigation he 
came to the conclusions, (1) That the mind is never without 
certain conceptions, not the results of experience, but already 
existing in the mind, and that the mind becomes conscious of 
them immediately on its coming into contact with the external 
world; which conceptions, as they are unmixed with any expe- 
rience, are called pure knowledge; and (2) That the senses 
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convey reliable knowledge to the mind of external things, which 
knowledge is styled empirical. 

Kant divided the faculties of the mind into (1) the sensi- 
bility, the faculty by which we receive the impressions of the 
external or internal sense, and through which empirical intui- 
tions are given us; (2) the understanding, the faculty which 
forms conceptions by means of thought, conceptions being 
capable of verification by experience; and (3) the reason, the 
faculty for ideas, ideas having no corresponding objects of expe- 
rience. 

Every act of knowing, according to Kant, is the joining toge- 
ther of an intuition of the sensibility and a conception of the 
understanding, by an act of judgment. The conceptions of the 
understanding, finding their correlatives in the sensibility, and 
being joined to them by an act of judgment, become real and 
valid knowledge ; but the ideas of the reason never finding any- 
thing corresponding to them in the sensibility cannot become 
valid knowledge. 

But in the act of knowing an object, through the joining toge- 
ther, by an act of judgment, of the impressions of external objects, 
received into the sensibility by empirical intuition, and the con- 
ceptions already existing in the understanding, we immediately 
become conscious that we possess intuitions of space and time 
already in the mind, before and independent of our cognition of 
the external object. Take from a valid cognition all that sensa- 
tion gives, and all that the conceptions already in the mind give, 
and there remain only the empty forms of space and time. Now, 
according to Kant, the sole office of the sensibility is to furnish 
these forms of space and time, and the indefinite sensations 
which outward objects produce upon it. He denies the objective 
reality of these sensations and forms of space and time. Space 
and time are only forms, they are not the real properties of things 
—they are only the forms of phenomena—phenomena having a 
valid objective cause in the outward world, though they them- 
selves have no objective reality. Denying the objective reality 
of space and time, Kant is consistent in also denying the objec- 
tive reality of phenomena. 

The operations of the sensibility and the understanding ex- 
haust, says this philosopher, our whole ability of knowing truth. 
Whatever cannot be cognized, by bringing together by an act 
of judgment, an intuition of the sensibility and a conception of 
the understanding, and hence brought within the limits of space 
and time, cannot be a subject of knowledge to the human mind, 
and therefore the knowledge of God, of the soul, and immortality 
are excluded from the field of theoretical and demonstrated 
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knowledge, and regarded as appertaining to the department of 
practical reason alone. 

Now the question arises, can reason without experience give 
us any knowledge of real things ? Can reason give us any valid 
knowledge of God, of the soul, and of immortality? The con- 
clusion to which Kant’s system leads him is that we have no 
faculties, either in the understanding or the reason, by which 
such a knowledge can be attained. As to the being of a God, 
after examining the three lines of argument—the ontological, 
the cosmological, and the physico-theological, he concludes that 
it cannot be proved, but must remain for the reason, as for the 
understanding, a mere idea. 

The grand error of Kant’s whole system is his denial of the 
objective reality of space and time, and regarding them as only 
subjective modes of the mind’s knowing. ‘This error makes his 
system self-contradictory. He began by assuming the objective 
reality of the causes of phenomena; but the denial of the objec- 
tive reality of space and time leads to the denial of the objective 
reality of phenomena, and of course of the forms, substance, 
causes, and modes of phenomena. All our knowledge of nature 
thus sinks into a vague and undefined idealism. And as to the 
supernatural—God, the soul, and immortality—the knowledge 
of these objects is beyond the reach both of the understanding 
and of the knowledge also. 

Hegel (died in 1831) carried speculation still farther than 
any of his predecessors of the same school. He reached the 
very climax of idealism: he calls his system “ absolute idealism.” 
Thoughts are with him the only concrete realites ; God is not a 
person, but personality itself; i.e., the universal personality 
which realizes itself in every human consciousness, as so many 
separate thoughts of one eternal mind. Apart from and out 
of the world there is no God; and so also apart from the uni- 
versal consciousness of man there is no divine consciousness or 
personality, He says that there is neither subject nor object 
separately considered, but that they both owe their reality and 
their existence to each other. The only real existence then is 
the relation; the whole universe is a universe of relations ;— 
subject and object, which appear contradictory to each other, 
are really one—inasmuch as their relation forms the very idea 
or the very thing itself. The God of the Hegelian philosopher 
has no personal existence except in human consciousness. ‘Thus 
then the extremes of sensationalism and of idealism at length 
meet. The one says ‘God is the universe,’ the other ‘the uni- 
verse is God.’ Diderot and Strauss can here shake hands, and 
alike rejoice in the impious purpose of sinking the personality 
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of the deity into an abstraction which the holy cannot love, and 
which the wicked need not fear.’/ 

Schelling, and Hegel his distinguished disciple, adopted the 
philosophy which had been transmitted to them from Spinoza. 
They condemned the inductive and experimental systems, and 
valued exclusively the knowledge furnished by abstract reason, 
building upon @ priori axioms. By this process Fichte got rid 
of both nature and God. In his system of philosophy—the 
Subjective Idealism—self became the only existence in the uni- 
verse, the creator and origin of all things else both human and 
divine. He taught that “ whatever we experience within our- 
selves, and whatever we see without, are both alike the mani- 
festations of one and the same absolute mind, i.e., of the Deity 
himself; not merely creations of his power, but actual modifi- 
cations of his essence.” Schelling regarded all nature as only 
the self-development of God, and the whole phenomena of the 
universe as proceeding ever in a chain of necessary evolution. 
Hegel went farther than Schelling; he denied the existence of 
both subject and object, and looked upon every existing thing 
as but a process of thought, and God as constituting the whole 
process. His deity is not a self-existent reality, but only a 
ceaseless self-discession seeking to realize itself. His God is 
necessarily ever creating. Nature and God, whatever they may 
be, are declared by him to be identical. Hegel’s pantheism is 
undisguised. D. F. Strauss is a Hegelian pantheist, and repre- 
sents the extreme left of his party. His God is simply a pro- 
cess of thought, having no separate personal existence. Strauss 
is a thorough pantheistic atheist. 

Feuerbach’s is the most recent development of German pan- 
theism. In his hands it has become bald materialistic*atheism. 

The modern philosophy of France, though not so grossly 
pantheistic as that of Germany, partakes nevertheless of much 
the same character. The idealism of Cousin, the founder of 
modern eclecticism, if carried out to its legitimate consequences, 
will doubtless issue in pantheism. Cousin and some of his dis- 
ciples, especially Dr. Henry of America, the translator of his 
Lectures on Locke, have earnestly repudiated the charge of pan- 
theism that has been made against his system of philosophy. 
But deny it as they may, it can admit of no doubt that 
Cousin’s philosophy teaches that the universe is the mere phe- 
nomenon of God—that God is everything. Cousin defines 
pantheism to be that doctrine which “ascribes divinity to the 
all, the grand whole, considered as God, the universe—the God 
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of the greater part of my adversaries—of Saint Simon for ex- 
ample.” This definition of pantheism no doubt excludes his 
system. In this sense he is no pantheist. He may therefore 
well repudiate pantheism; but the thing which he repudiates 
is not the thing which his opponents mean to charge him 
with. Pantheism is the system which regards God as the only 
real being of which the soul of man and all external nature are 
but the phenomena. It denies that God and the universe are 
two separate existences. They are but one. The modern pan- 
theists, however, do not say, the universe is God, but they say God 
is the universe. God, say they, is not exhausted in the universe, 
just as the ocean is not exhausted in its waves, therefore it is as 
absurd to say the universe is God, as it would.be to say that the 
waves are the ocean. It would be wrong, say they, to confound 
the universe with God, though the universe (é. e., the sum of all 
finite things), be for the time being the whole consciousness of 
God. The universe is God, but. not the whole of God. The 
universe is the ever-flowing stream of the life of God—inex- 
haustible in its source, and endless in its flow. God is not 
merged into the universe, but the universe is merged into God. 
Cousin may therefore well deny that the universe is God; and 
if saying “the universe is God” is pantheism, then he may re- 
pudiate pantheism; but he does not deny that God is the uni- 
verse, that the infinite is the finite; and this system, which he 
does not deny, is, in the estimation of his opponents, pantheism. 
“ All that is, is God,” that is pantheism. The universe is con- 
substantial and co-eternal with God. It does not exhaust God, 
for he is being constantly developed in the world; and there is 
no God without the world and apart from it. Such is the 
modern philosophical form of pantheism, and in this sense 
Cousin is undoubtedly a pantheist. He avows and teaches that 
nature and humanity are the mere phenomena of God. Morell, 
a eulogist of Cousin, thus speaks of his view of the Deity :— 
“Even if we admit that it is not doctrine like that of Spinoza which 
identifies God with the abstract idea of substance; or even like that of 
Hegel, which regards Deity as synonymous with the absolute law and 
process of the universe; if we admit, in fact, that the Deity of Cousin 
possesses a conscious personality, yet still it is one which contains in itself 
the finite personality and consciousness of every subordinate mind. God 
is the ocean—we are but the waves; the ocean may be one individuality, 
and each wave another; but still they are essentially one and the same.” 


With Cousin the infinite is the only substance, and the 
finite or the universe of nature and of mind its phenomenon. 
There is what the Germans call a false pantheism—a system 
which teaches that God is nothing but the universe, and that as 
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the universe is finite, God is finite. This system Cousin rejects. 
But the true pantheism, or as it is sometimes also called the 
doctrine of monism, or the doctrine of identity, Cousin does 
not reject; he advocates it. He merges all reason, all activity, 
all external nature, whether force or law, into God. 

“The God of consciousness,” says he, “is not an abstract God, a 
solitary monarch, exiled beyond the limits of creation, on the desert 
throne of a silent eternity, and of an absolute existence, which resembles 
even the negation of existence. He is a God at once true and real, at 
once substance and cause, always substance and always cause, being sub- 
stance only so far as he is cause, and cause only so far as he is substance, 
—that is to say, being absolute cause, one and many, eternity and time, 
end and centre, at the summit of being and at its lowest degree, infinite 
and finite together; triple, in a word,—that is to say, at the same time 
God, nature, and humanity. In fact, if God be not everything, he is 
nothing !” 


Cousin’s philosophy is nothing else but a reproduction of the 
pantheism of Schelling and Hegel. The personal God of whom 
he speaks, and in whom he professes to believe, is just the per- 
sonal God of the Hegelians—that is, God, nature, and humanity 
considered as onE. His God has no personality apart from the 
world, 

But the chiefs among the infidel leaders of the present day 
are Strauss, Feuerbach, and Comte. The prevailing tendency 
of all modern philosophy, when not controlled by Christianity, 
is to the pantheism of Strauss on the one hand, or to the posi- 
tivism, or naturalism, or, as it may be more plainly designated, 
the atheism of Feuerbach and Comte on the other. All modern 
infidel philosophy is either pantheism or positivism; it takes its 
form from the speculations of Hegel, or the science of Comte. 

Feuerbach and Comte identify the finite with the infinite— 
they make God one with humanity. They say that God or the 
infinite comes to consciousness in man, and thus they transform 
man—not man the individual, but man the whole, or humanity 
—into an object of worship. Humanity is theirGod. According 
to Comte this Etre Supreme, this human Deity, is, like the God 
of the Bible, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, eternal, one. 

Hegel and Strauss, and their bewildered followers, take as 
their God the universe in its spiritual and abstract totality, but 
they practically reach the same conclusions as Feuerbach and 
Comte, making God one with humanity. 

Science, according to Comte, has three stages. To quote 
the succinct and lucid statements of Morell :— 


“Man, first of all, he considers, looks upon the phenomena which 
surround him with wonder and emotion ; through all the regions of nature 
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he imagines himself to be gazing upon the work of some superior being 
or beings, whom he clothes with the personality and the mental endow- 
ments he discovers in himself. This is the ¢heological phase of human 
development. After a given period the notion of a divinity passes away, 
and men assign a metaphysical instead of a divine cause as the efficient 
agent they see in the operations around them; creating fictitious ideas 
like that of power, and the empty abstractions which men call nature. In 
due time, however, the metaphysical age gives way to the positive, in 
which science finds its true limits, and confines itself solely to the investi- 
ation of outward phenomena and their laws. 

“The French Revolution gave the first blow to men’s belief in a pro- 
vidence and a God; since then the true conceptions of social science, as 
he regards it, have been gradually progressing; and ere long he thinks 
we shall have to welcome a philosophy which, superseding all the infantile 
dreams of the world about a Creator and another life, shall content itself 
with perfecting that we now enjoy, and which shall subdue the creation 
to our use, instead of speculating upon the power that first made and 
now upholds it.” 


The positive is regarded by him as the most perfect state of 
scientific inquiry. Here facts alone, with their laws, are recog- 
nized. All real causes are ignored. This system of scientific 
inquiry, therefore, leads directly to materialism. It is just the 
scientific development of atheism. The idea of God as the 
Supreme Creator and Preserver of all has no place in Comte’s 
philosophy. 

The writings of Emerson, the quondam Unitarian preacher 
in Boston, have been mainly instrumental in giving popularity 
to the gorgeous dreams of pantheism in this country. It cannot 
be questioned that Emerson denies the personality of the Deity, 
and that all his writings are imbued with the spirit of pan- 
theism. He imitates his masters, the German transcendentalists, 
and delivers himself in the dogmatic style of a seer. His whole 
philosophy is nothing else than a system of man-worship. 
Thomas Carlyle is a disciple of the same school. He has not, 
indeed, gone quite so far as Emerson in indulging in the dreams 
of pantheistic mysticism, but his writings have the same ten- 
dency as those of his Transatlantic admirer. The sworn foe of 
all shams, he has nevertheless taken to his embrace the greatest 
of all shams of modern times. He has been grievously deceived 
by the seductions of pantheism, and knows not that it is a 
delusion. Carlyle does not assert with either Proudhon, the so- 
called “ Bacon of the new socialist era,’ or Emerson, that man 
is the highest being, but his principles, when carried out to 
their legitimate results, assuredly lead to that conclusion. His 
hero-worship is nothing but intellectual pantheism. 

The leaven of this species of infidelity has been widely dif- 
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fused throughout the literature of the present day, has infected 
much of ifs poetry, and has in no small degree influenced its 
theology. It were no difficult matter to shew that many of the 
religious speculations which have recently risen into notice in 
England have their roots in pantheism. 

The God of the pantheist is without personality or will, in- 
capable of forming any purpose, or of acting according to any 
design. His universe is not an objective reality, which has been 
created out of nothing; it is his God, eternal and unchangeable. 
Hegel taught that creation is but God passing into activity— 
that God did not create the universe, but is eternally creating 
it. Victor Cousin echoes the same blasphemous absurdity, 
“The distinguishing characteristic of the Deity,” says he, 
“being an absolute creative force, which cannot but pass into 
activity, it follows, not that the creation is possible, but that it 
is necessary.” Pantheism thus denies that God of his own 
good pleasure, and according to the counsel of his will, created 
all things. It denies that God is possessed of free-will, and 
looks on creation as but the inevitable development of the one 
all-pervading Being. The creation is thus regarded as having 
sprung from fate and necessity. Atheism and pantheism 


* might seem to be the extreme opposites and antagonisms of one another, 
but the truth of the existence and attributes of God is equally distant 
from both. The none and the ali lead here to the same fool’s paradise. 
The fool that hath said in his heart, 20 God/ is the corporal of one pla- 
toon, one regiment, one wing of the body of under-fools. The fool that 
hath said in his intellect, a// God / is the recruiting sergeant of the other. 
The 4 privative, and the av collective, amount to the same thing; al- 
though the blasphemy of the ¢ is more condensed and explicit, less repu- 
table and therefore less dangerous; while the atheism of the way is rari- 
fied, transcendental, supportive of balloons, wearing sometimes a reveren- 
tial nature-worshipping form of mystic piety; mist-piety, we would rather 
say, shrouding you with a kind of wet that penetrates to the very bones, 
if long enough continued, while a strong drenching rain would have done 
its work upon the skin and clothes, and left a possibility of drying in the 
next sunshine. 

“The wav is the drunkenness and pride of the intellect, al? God, no 
creatures! The & has been less in reputation as savouring rather of the 
coarseness of the appetites, a pettifogger for the animal passions; all 
creatures, no God! ‘The way has had some of its supporters among the 
philosophers and poets, and is in general too subtle and refined for a pot- 
house religion; the a, the o God, is an easier, more tangible, more in- 
telligible creed. ‘But as to religion,’ says John Howe, ‘it is all one 
whether we make nothing to be God, or everything; whether we allow of 
no God to worship, or leave none to worship him.’ ”’9 
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If the appellation God is rightly used to denote a personal 
Being—a Being capable of sustaining certain relations to us, as 
Creator, Preserver, Governor, the object of worship and rever- 
ence, then the pantheist has no God. The personality of God 
being denied, nothing remains as the object of adoration but 
the phenomena of nature, which result from no creative will, 
from no designing cause, but from blind destiny and fate. The 
only subsistencies the pantheist recognizes are but a necessary 
chain of antecedents and consequents. 


“Drunk with the maddening wine of intellectual licentiousness and 
creative speculation, he may rave eloquently of a Being of infinite power, 
who pours forth out of his exhaustless bosom, unfathomable as the abyss 
of space itself, all glory, all living things, multitudinous and diversified 
beyond created arithmetic, such as fill the universe. And yet by the same 
right of unreason and self-will he may lay it down that that Being has 
not a self-consciousness, not a choice, nor anything, in short, of that which 
makes us to our fellow-man objects of love and hope, of dread and hatred, 
of joy and misery. And he may then, piling postulate on postulate into 
the empty air, till he reach in haze and mist the limbo of utter unreality, 
set up this blind and dumb and deaf abomination, with the crown upon 
its head, on the throne of him who is and was and is to be—the living 
Jehovah. 

“But this is not to represent unto ourselves a God, but a monster, 
stretched uncouthly through infinite space, in some blind chaotic sort 
omnipotent, unconsciously engendering out of darkness like the nether pit 
light and mind, and all manner of contradictions to its own blank un- 
conscious self; a brute unintelligent anarchic power, and ONE not by the 
essential indivisibility of a substance in which there is no accident or 
separableness of parts and qualities, but by a mere logical oneness and 
an aggregation of diversities. 

“But this is not a God, according to the supposition, and of course 
not a living, loving, avenging, awful Deity.”* 

With all his boasted wisdom the pantheist is like the fool 
who has said in his heart, “ No God!” With Rousseau he may 
sometimes abandon himself to a “ bewildering ecstacy of mind, 
which, in the excitement of his transports made him exclaim, 
‘O Great Being! O Great Being!’ without being able to say or 
think more,” and may thus have a seeming devotion and fellow- 
ship with some great invisible power, and yet be without God in 
the world. The pantheist has no being to whom he can look as 
creator, preserver, benefactor, or judge. He can find nothing 
to adore, or fear, or love. 

Pantheism, in common with materialistic atheism, is de- 
structive of all morality. The whole phenomena of the uni- 
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verse being regarded by the pantheist as but a chain of neces. 
sary developments, man and all his actions being but necessary 
products of the restless activity of the one great Being, there 
can be no such thing as a distinction between moral good and 
evil, between virtue and vice. “That pure malignity can exist,” 
says that pantheistic rhapsodist Emerson, “is the extreme pro- 
position of unbelief. It is not to be entertained by a rational 
agent, it is atheism ; it is the last profanation . . . . man, though 
in brothels or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way to all that is 
good and true.” To speak of man as guilty is on this system 
a delusion. All actions are but the things of fate and necessity, 
and man cannot be judged or condemned for what he does, as 
he is not responsible. Pantheism, finding its utterance in poetry, 
teaches that ;— 


“The soul is but an organ and it hath 
No power of good and evil in itself, 
More than the eye hath power of light or dark. 
God fitted it for good ; and evil is 
Good in another way we are not skilled in.”* 


Pantheism everywhere uproots the foundations of social order, 
recruiting the ranks of socialism, and communism, and liber. 
tinism. The idealism of the modern pantheist tends to the very 
same issues as the sensationalism of the French atheists, which 
prepared the way for and gave intensity to all the moral desola- 
tions of the French Revolution. To learn what a nation of 
pantheists would become, we have but to refer to the history of 
that system in Germany, or to the superstitious and gross im- 
moralities and abominable rites of Hindoo worship, and 


“of course what pantheism is in these respects in Hindostan, it would 
become in Germany or France, if the hindrances foreign to itself, and, 
above all, that great hindrance, Christianity, were out of the way. Even 
now the more zealous apostles of this new gospel do not scruple to assert 
that the great impediment to the wholesome progress of society among us 
will be found in the popular belief as to the existence of a personal God, 
and of a life after this life. In the towns and villages of Germany it is 
openly taught, and by men of some social position, that man has no need 
of God, that God has more need of him.’ 


What may be expected from the prevalence of such a system 
but social immorality of the most debased character. 


“There is no grade of spiritual or sensual wickedness,” says Vaughan, 
“to which it may not be made to adapt itself. It is not enough that we 
look to it as it may be professed by the philosopher, we must look at it as 
it would be professed by society at large, if the poison should once be so 
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widely diffused. To give it popularity would be to ally it ere long with 
the grossest forms of idolatry, and with the last degree of dissoluteness.” 


The deity of the pantheist, having neither personality nor 
will, can form no law, can exercise no authority, and bestow 
no favours, and consequently can bring us under no obligation 
tohim. He can control and regulate nothing, for all things 
transpire according to a law of necessity, of which he himself is 
the subject—all things exist as the necessary forms of a neces- 
sarily existing substance. There is no moral obligation resting 
on man to grateful acknowledgments for blessings received, or 
to practical obedience ; for there is no being exercising law and 
government to whom he can be responsible. Pantheism thus 
contradicts the whole moral nature of man. It gives the lie to 
that consciousness of responsibility and of obligation which all 
must feel as arising out of those relations we sustain to a 
Supreme Being and to each other. The pantheist asserts that 
men are but forms or parts of one universal essence, and that, 
as the Deity is bound in all things by a law of blind necessity, 
the same necessity must bind men, and therefore there can exist 
no authority on the one side, nor responsibility nor moral obli- 
gation on the other. Men are thus reduced to absolute help- 
lessness in the hands of stern inflexible necessity. They are in 
all their thoughts, words, and actions, mere automata. This 
necessity holds everything as with an iron grasp, and allows of 
no liberty of will either human or divine. The destruction of 
liberty is the destruction of all responsibility; thus the moral 
nature of man is overthrown. The actions of a man become, 
with the pantheist, the actions of God, and he isin no way 
accountable for them. There can be no such thing, according 
to this system, as sin or moral culpability, for there is no law, 
and no judge, and no moral distinctions, among the actions of 
men, into good and bad. 

The pantheist can have no dread or hope of an individual 
immortality. According to his philosophy there is no separate 
existence of souls beyond the grave, as at death the soul is 
absorbed and lost in the “ All.” Death is like the return of a ray 
of light to the sun whence it emanated, or the return of a drop 
of water to the ocean: individual existence then ceases, and the 
soul is swallowed up and absorbed in the great “ All.” 


“ According to Hegel’s speculative decisions,’ says Reinhard, “the 
individual personality of man is perishable in its very nature. In his 
view, reason demands that the thinking individual should acknowledge 
the nothingness of his individual essence, and willingly meet self- 
annihilation in view of his entering into that universal substance, which, 
like Chronos in the old mythology, devours all its own offspring.” 
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The pantheist owns no immortality hereafter: life with him 
is but a dream, and death an absorption of being. 

Whether, therefore, we contemplate pantheism theoretically 
or practically, 


“it is the most outrageous monstrosity which the human mind has ever 
yet fabricated or can fabricate. It is the ultimatum of absurdity and 
immorality. It was generated by conceit, fostered by pride, and matured 
by the most consummate depravity. Viewed by the eye of philosophy, it 
is arrant nonsense; by the eye of morality, it is disgustingly obscene; 
and by the eye of religion, it is horrid blasphemy. It is repugnant to 
our reason, and revolting to our moral sense. It is a foul disgrace to the 
intellect and character of man, which it is both humiliating and loath- 
some to contemplate; and the disgrace is deepened when we think of the 
man, the country, and the age, with which the system has sprung. A 
maniac could not equal it in folly, nor a demon exceed its wickedness, 
The prince of darkness himself, delighting in devastations and misery as 
he may, could not desire a more complete debasement of human intellect, 
a more entire wreck of human character and happiness, a more perfect 
subversion of the authority and designs of Almighty God. Its universal 
prevalence would consummate the wishes of that apostate and malignant 
spirit, in dissolving all the bonds of society, uprooting the foundations of 
social order and happiness, and filling the earth with lust, violence, and 
blood. We wonder not at the spread of socialism, communism, liber- 
tinism, anarchy and hatred to religion; we wonder not that vices are 
open, crimes unblushing, and the vilest of men are held in reputation. 
There is a cause! Learning and talent have prostituted their powers in 
advocating an atheistic lie, and have sent it abroad through society; and 
the lie thus sanctioned, and ministering to the vilest passions of human 
nature, has produced the effects we deplore.” 


M. G. E. 
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DEUTERONOMY, AS THE PRODUCTION OF MOSES. 


; Mr. Newman in his Phases of Faith, describing the process by 
l which he renounced what he calls the “religion of the letter,” 
informs us, ‘I tried for a while to support the very arbitrary 
t opinion, that Deuteronomy (all but its last chapter), which 
; seemed to be a more homogeneous composition, [%.e., as com- 


pared with the rest of the Pentateuch] was alone and really the 
production of Moses. This, however, needed some definite 
proof, for if tradition was not sufficient to guarantee the whole 





' Pentateuch, it could not guarantee to me Deuteronomy alone.” 
" A little farther on we find that one of “the two grand lessons” 
§ he learned from De Wette was “the greater recency of Deute- 
4 ronomy.”’ 

t This supposed “ greater recency” it is less necessary to dwell 
i upon, as other writers of the rationalistic school have come to 
t a conclusion exactly the opposite of De Wette’s, and accept 
: Deuteronomy as the most ancient book of the Pentateuch; but 


we hope to adduce that “ definite proof” of its Mosaic author- 
ship which Mr. Newman desiderates, not for the purpose of 
separating it from the records of earlier events, but in order to 
‘ claim it as a vantage ground, whence we may more successfully 
d recover the histories of Genesis and Exodus from the cloudy 
" realm of myths and legends. 

We begin by pointing out the various sections of our book, 
and the connexion existing between them. These sections are 





the following :— 
1. chap. i., iv. God’s dealings with Israel, ete. 
~  « | Ve ee Various laws and exhortations. 


3. 4,  XXvii., xxviii. Curses and blessings. To be solemnly 
pronounced on Ebal and Gerizim. 


4, ,, xxix., xxx. Covenant of Jehovah with Israel. 
ee Charge to Joshua, etc. 

& » 2eah. The song of Moses. 

. ~» s- The blessing of Moses. 

8. XXXIV. The death of Moses. 


39 

Of these divisions the eighth has nothing to do with our 
present purpose, and the seventh is reserved for separate 
consideration ; but the remaining six are too closely linked 
together to be assigned to different authors. Thus § 2 cannot 
stand without § 1, as it needs the general introduction in chap. 
i., unless indeed the passage chap. iv. 44—49 is the introduction 
to it. A similar remark may be made of §3; § 4 is a summary 
VOL. VI.—NO. XII. Y 
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of $§ 2 and 3, and refers to them; § 5 contains an injunction to 
read “this law,” plainly the law in the preceding chapters, 
while it introduces the “song,” § 6. This song, as poetry, of 
course has a phraseology of its own, but throughout the first 
five sections we have the same thoughts and peculiarities of ex- 
pression recurring again and again; so much so, indeed, as to 
impress even the merely English reader with the conviction that 
all proceeded from the same hand, head, and heart. The unity 
of these sections once admitted, the important inference may be 
directly drawn that an assertion about the authorship of one of 
them is an assertion as to the others also. 

It is a great advantage that such assertions are so distinct 
and numerous. The prefaces to the Gospel of St. Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the personal allusions met with in the 
Gospel of St. John, are felt by every sound-hearted inquirer 
almost in themselves to settle the question as to the genuineness 
of those sacred documents. Yet the statements in Deuteronomy 
are even more direct and unmistakeable. Of our first six sec- 
tions it is plainly declared that they are the work of the great 
legislator and prophet— Moses. 

As to the song (§ 6) we are told categorically, “ Moses there- 
fore wrote this song the same day,” and the occasion of his 
writing it is fully given (chap. xxxi. 16, 20). Then as to the 
previous sections, we read “ Moses wrote this law and delivered 
it unto the priests,’ and ‘“ Moses made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book until they were finished,” § 5 (chap. 
xxxi. 9,24). Now what is meant by “this law,” the few precepts 
lying about these statements, or the whole book, which is sub- 
stantially “law”? Undoubtedly the latter. The wsus loguendi is 
perfectly plain in §$ 1, 2, 3, 4. There is no nation so great as 
Israel, or that has statutes as righteous as all “ this law ” (chap. 
iv. 8). The king is to write a copy of “this law” (chap. xvii. 
18) ; frightful calamities will fall on the people if they will not 
“observe to do all the words of this law, which are written 
in this book” (chap. xxviii. 58); the curses written in “this 
book of the law” shall fall on the individual idolater (chap. 
xxix. 21). 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that, according to its own 
statements, Deuteronomy (all but the last two chapters) was 
written by Moses, and is therefore his work, or—a forgery. 

Deuteronomy, “this book of the law,” was written by Moses. 
This is the thesis we hope to prove, but it is not necessarily 
exactly the same as the proposition, “Our book of Deuteronomy 
was written by Moses,” though doubtless very nearly so. If 
sufficient proof of the existence of such defects in our modern 
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copies is adduced, we may readily admit that the language has 
been modernized from time to time, and that in the course of 
ages, interpolations and corruptions have crept in; but with 
these limitations, and they are quite unimportant, we may, as 
we think, successfully maintain our position,—Moses did write 
Deuteronomy. 

Now the arguments we bring forward will for the most part 
go to prove simply that our book belongs to the age of Moses, 
and this will be enough. If it be as ancient as Moses, and 
declare itself to have been written by him, no one will look out 
for another author. But the most natural way of establishing 
this antiquity will be to point out traces of it in later history 
and prophecy. And in doing so, as a fact is established by the 
credibility rather than by the number of witnesses, we shall only 
adduce what is more obvious and satisfactory. Accordingly we 
notice, 

I. Direct quotations. 

We learn from Jeremiah that Zedekiah and the princes of 
Judah having set their servants at liberty, repenting of their 
generosity, reduced them again to servitude; and that he was 
directed by Jehovah to denounce this conduct as a violation of 
the law, which is called “The covenant made with your fathers 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondmen.” The law, though not given verbatim, 
is clearly taken from Deuteronomy, and not from Exodus: “ At 
the end of seven years let ye go every man his brother a Hebrew, 
and when he hath served thee seven years, thou shalt let him go 
free from thee” (Jer. xxxiv. 14). The expressions “ brother,” 
“let him go free from thee,” and the distinction “ Hebrew or 
Hebrewess,” in ver. 9 of the same chapter, are found in Deut. 
xv. 12, and not in the similar law Exod. xxi. 2. This quotation 
proves that Deuteronomy existed in the days of Zedekiah,—it 
proves much more,—that it had then existed long enough to be 
recognized as law, and as a production of the age of Moses. 

Again, we are told (2 Kings xiv. 6) that Amaziah did not 
kill the children of the murderers of his father Joash, “ accord- 
ing unto that which is written in the book of the law of Moses.” 
The law that follows is taken literally from Deut. xiv. 6, and 
does not occur elsewhere in the Pentateuch. The event referred 
to took place about s.c. 840. But if our book were extant at 
a date so early, it cannot be a forgery. 

There is but one way of avoiding the force of this passage. 
It may and has been said, The author of the book of Kings is 
only giving his own opinion; and does not mean to state that 
the law was obeyed on this occasion as a fact of which he has 
¥ 2 
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independent knowledge; certainly a possible, but not by any 
means a likely case; for this same author follows his authorities 
so closely, as even to quote phrases from them which were 
no longer applicable; and he does not elsewhere, as he might 
have easily done, shew what law was complied with by any 
special procedure. 

A sentence in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
temple, may be also regarded as a direct quotation. He im. 
plores Jehovah (1 Kings viii. 29) that his eyes may be open 
towards the house, and towards the place “of which thou hast 
said, My name shall be there.” Now in Deut. xii. 10, 11, itis 
expressly said, “ When ye go over Jordan, . . . there shall bea 
place which the Lord shall choose to cause his name to dwell 
there,” and the same or similar words occur repeatedly. Of 
course, then, Solomon possessed and believed in Deuteronomy, 
As we might expect, arguments from this quarter are evaded, 
like the last, by the assertion that the prayer has merely been 
put into Solomon’s mouth by the historian : but read the prayer; 
does it look like an invention ? 

Still it may be asked, Does not the infrequency of these 
quotations militate against the conclusion we seek to establish? 
We think not. It would do so only if the writers of the Old 
Testament were in the habit of citing the earlier books avowedly. 
But the reverse is true. Though Jeremiah was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Deuteronomy, in upwards of fifty chapters we 
have only one express reference to it, and in the post-exilian 
prophets not one. The practice of the apostles, and of modern 
divines, furnishes no real analogy, and Old Testament times 
are too remote for us to say decidedly what would or would not 
be natural then. 

II. Verbal allusions. 

It is allowed that Jeremiah is pervaded by words and phrases 
borrowed from Deuteronomy. The enumeration of passages 
would be alike tedious and unnecessary. Any one can find them 
for himself with the help of a reference Bible. Portions of the 
book of Joshua are in the same predicament ; especially chaps. 
i., xxii., and xxiii. If anything can be certain it is that Deute- 
ronomy existed when this book was written. But what is the 
date of the book of Joshua? The question cannot be answered 
very exactly, but it was at least composed before David began 
to reign over all Israel, as Keil has excellently proved.t We 
have a right then to say that Deuteronomy existed as early 
as B.c. 1050, some 400 years after Moses. 





a See his Introduction to the Book of Joshua in Nos. VIII. and IX. of J. S. L., 
First Series, 1850. 
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Between the date of the book of Joshua and that of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah lies a wide interval. Can Deuteronomy 
be traced in any writing belonging to that period? We think 
it can; and though the following allusions are not quite unmis- 
takeable, they have an especial value as occurring in the works 
of Hosea, a prophet of Israel. If his hearers or readers were 
acquainted with our book, we have another proof that it existed 
as early as the separation of Judah and Israel. 

It seems pretty clear that Hos. iv. 4, “Thy people are as 
they that strive with the priest,” is best explained by Deut. xvii. 
12, and indeed the explanation has been given where its apolo- 
getic use was not thought of. 

In Hos. viii. 18, it is said of Israel, “ They shall return to 
Egypt.” Hengstenberg argues that by Egypt the prophet means 
acondition like the Egyptian bondage (see chap. ix. 3), and if 
so it is quite probable that he rests on Deut. xxviii. 68, where, 
after many threatenings, we find, “The Lord shall bring thee 
into Egypt again with ships.” 

In Hos. xi. 9, Admah and Zeboim are named as having felt 
the destroying vengeance of God, but only in Deut. xxix. 23, is 
it expressly stated that these cities were destroyed, and we find 
it there also in connexion with Israel’s sin and punishment. 

No doubt it is possible to evade the force of these references, 
—to deny the reality of the allusions in Hosea,—to bring down 
the book of Joshua to the time of the exile, and then impugn 
its credibility, but such violent expedients rather evince a 
—_ conclusion than a desire to ascertain and uphold the 
truth. 

III. Traces in History. 

Joshua, in extirpating the Canaanites, obeys the law in 
Deuteronomy xx. 16—18. The doctrine of the “ accursed 
thing,” as seen in the narrative of Achan’s crime and punish- 
ment, appears to rest on Deut. vii. 26, and xiii. 17. Curses 
and blessings (Josh. viii. 30—35), are read from the mountains 
of Ebal and Gerizim, as directed in Deut. xxvii. When it is 
feared that the trans-Jordanic tribes have fallen into idolatry, 
the rest of the people at once prepare to make war upon them ; 
but institute an inquiry before actual conflict, in strict accord- 
ance with the law (Deut. xiii. 12—18). This same law seems 
extended to a case of heathenish crime, when the eleven tribes 
take vengeance on Benjamin (Judges xix. xx.). The Levirate 
law of Deut. xxv. 5—10, is substantially complied with in the 
case of Ruth (chap. iv.). The temple is erected agreeably to 
Deut. xii. 11, which, as we have seen, is expressly referred to 
by Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 29, and by Jehovah to Solomon 
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(1 Kings ix. 3). The “testimony” is given to Joash at his 
coronation in the spirit of the injunction, Deut. xvii. 18. 

These traces, it will be seen, are of two kinds. The law in 
which we suppose they originated is sometimes mentioned, and 
sometimes not. In the latter case, an opponent might answer 
that the custom produced the law, not the law the custom; and 
in the former, that a later writer has attributed his own views 
to a period too early for their existence. But if every allusion 
can thus be explained away, what becomes of all historical proof 
and written testimony ? 

On the whole, we are justified in asserting, that direct 
quotation and verbal allusion carry the book back, at least, to 
the commencement of the reign of David, and that its influence on 
events may be traced from the very time of Moses. And when 
we remember how scanty are the records whence we can gather 
these notices, that many other less certain references might 
have been adduced, and that we have been limited to what is 
peculiar in Deuteronomy, as distinguished from the rest of the 
Pentateuch, we may express our surprise and gratitude that 
the evidence is so full and complete. 

We now turn to some collateral arguments drawn from the 
book itself, which doubtless, to many minds, will appear at 
least equally satisfactory and conclusive; but to feel their full 
force, it is necessary to bear perpetually in mind that if 
Deuteronomy be not the work of Moses, the only alternative 
is—forgery. 

1. The whole of chap. xxxiii., our seventh section, evinces a 
very high antiquity. 

The following facts are patent to the most cursory reader. 

1. In the blessing of Judah (ver. 7), we find no reference to 
the pre-eminence of that tribe, or to the Messiah, nothing per- 
haps but a wish that he may conquer the territory allotted to 
him. This would be quite unaccountable in a forgery after 
David, and still more so, after the fall of the kingdom of 
Israel. 

2. Levi is commended (ver. 9) for an exploit performed 
just after the Exodus (see Ex. xxxii. 28); and though its 
mention by Moses is quite natural, it would hardly occupy 
so large a space in the mind of a later writer. 

3. Very great prominence is given (ver. 13—17) to the 
descendants of Joseph—Ephraim and Manasseh, a prominence 
those tribes never had, as viewed from the theocratic stand- 
point, after the time of Samuel. 

4. However the circumstance may be explained, the territory 
actually occupied by Zebulon Issachar and Naphtali certainly 
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does not seem to correspond with the aspirations in verses 18, 
19, and 23. 

5. The blessing concludes (ver. 26—29), with an outburst 
of exultation at the thought of Israel’s favoured condition, 
which no writer could have possibly felt near the sad times of 
the Babylonian captivity. 

We know of only one mode of escaping the conclusion these 
facts force upon us, viz., by separating chap. xxxiii. from the 
rest of the book, and assigning it to an earlier age. But such 
a procedure would be entirely arbitrary, simply a desperate expe- 
dient for getting rid of a difficulty. Found only as a portion of 
Deuteronomy, this chapter must be treated as such, till the 
contrary be shewn. Besides, if a late writer would not have 
invented it, he would not, having it at hand, have incorporated 
with his book a fragment according so little with his own 
thoughts and feelings. 

2. The want of reference to the great events of post-Mosaic 
times is inconsistent with the theory of late origin. 

The supremacy of Judah, the sovereignty established in the 
line of David, the building of the temple, the revolt of the ten 
tribes, the persecution carried on by Jezebel, the wickedness 
and fall of the kingdom of Israel, the Assyrian invasions, were 
all events of vast moment in their bearing on the development of 
the theocracy ; and yet not one of them is in any way alluded to. 
Especially striking is the silence of the author of Deuteronomy, 
as to the distinction between Judah and Israel, a distinction 
that probably obtained at a very early time, and which has so 
unmistakeably impressed itself on all really later writings. Our 
wonder is increased, when we remember that the book contains 
several prophecies, and that it would have been so easy for a 
forger of the time of Josiah to have exhibited these occurrences 
in that form, and to have made them greatly subserve his pur- 
pose. Would such a man have omitted to do so? Could he . 
have been so guarded as never to have betrayed himself by a 
single hint or allusion ? 

3. Certain geographical notices evince a very early com- 
position. 

Our book affords us information, having no bearing on its 
general tenor, about obscure Canaanitish tribes, the Emim, 
Horim, and Zamzummim (ii. 10—21), about the names of 
mount Hermon (iii. 9), about Og, king of Bashan (iii. 11), and 
the old name “ Mount of the Amorites,” is given to the moun- 
tains of Judah (i. 7,19). The argument deducible from such 
facts may be put in two ways; Ist. A forger would have no 
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object in inventing them. 2ndly. They are of a too minute and 
uninteresting character to be handed down by tradition. 

4. The relation of Moab, Ammon, and Edom to Israel, is 
entirely different from that which obtained some centuries later. 

In Deuteronomy, Edom is regarded with brotherly feeling, 
Moab and Ammon only with hostility. The Ammonite or 
Moabite may not enter the Lord’s congregation till the tenth 
generation, the Edomite may do so in the third (xxii. 3, 8). Of 
the Edomite it is said, “Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for 
he is thy brother” (xxiii. 7) ; but of the Moabite and Ammonite, 
“Thou shalt not seek their peace and their prosperity all thy 
days for ever” (xxiii. 6). Now such a view of these nations, 
however natural to the age of Moses, stands quite alone. In 
nearly all after-history and prophecy, the relation is reversed. 
David’s treatment of Edom was more severe than the vengeance 
he took upon Moab and Ammon. The prophets Isaiah and 
Jeremiah have words of mercy for the descendants of Lot, but 
for the posterity of Esau, none. Moab, Ammon, and even 
Assyria, have made to them promises of blessing; but Edom is 
relentlessly consigned to perpetual and utter desolation. These 
statements will be abundantly verified by 2 Sam. x. 1, 2; viii. 
2; 1 Kings xi. 15, 16; Isa. xv. 5; xvi. 4; Jer. xlviii. 47; xlix. 
6; Isa. xxxiv.; Jer. xlix. 7—22; Obadiah; Mal. i. 2—4; which 
clearly prove how impossible would have been the invention of 
such injunctions by a writer who lived near the close of the 
monarchy of Judah. 

5. The familiar acquaintance with Egypt displayed in our 
book has been adduced as an argument for the Mosaic author- 
ship. 

As there was much intercourse with Egypt in aftertimes, 
this circumstance is not in itself very conclusive. But if not 
the fact, the manner of allusion is very much in our favour; 
for, Ist, Egypt stands (xxviii. 68) as the one great power 
opposed to Israel; and, 2ndly, Canaan and Egypt are con- 
trasted (Deut. xi. 10—12), so naturally and artlessly, that we 
can hardly think we are reading a studied fraud. 

6. Some of the laws relate to the conquest of Canaan (xii. 1— 
3; xx. 16—18), and are so introduced, that it is very unlikely 
that they were inserted simply to give an antique air to the 
book. ‘To these may be added the command in chap. xxvii., 
enjoining the people to write the law on great stones, and set 
them upon Ebal, and the Levites to recite the curses from that 
mountain, and the blessings from Gerizim.—We have already 
noticed, that according to Josh. viii. 30—35, these latter in- 
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junctions were complied with. Now, as the ordinance was not 


of perpetual observance, it cannot be said that here the custom 
gave rise to the law, and our opponents must choose one of 
three extragavant suppositions; either, for no earthly reason, 
one writer invented the law, and the same, or another writer, 
invented the story of its observance ; or the command is genuine, 
but was never complied with; or the ceremony was observed, 
though not commanded, and the command imagined after- 
wards. 

7. The predictions in Deuteronomy furnish strong proofs of 
its authenticity. 

These predictions are remarkably indefinite. They assert 
nothing as to the nearness or remoteness of God’s judgments, 
or as to the nations which are to inflict them. If we eliminate 
the Messianic element, they amount mainly to this ; the people 
will sin against God, will be punished in a most signal manner, 
especially by expatriation, and on their repentance will again 
be restored to favour. So different is the style of the later pro- 
phets (e.g. Isaiah and Jeremiah), which abounds in references 
to persons and places, that this vagueness of itself becomes a 
proof of antiquity. But the force of the argument is greatly 
augmented, when we remember how strong to a forger the 
temptation must have been, to exhibit the great events of the 
post-Mosaic times under the form of a prophecy. 

Again: some of these predictions were fulfilled centuries 
after the latest date our opponents assign to the book, and were 
not fulfilled till then. The prophecies of chap. xxviii. and chap. 
xxix. were not realized in their entirety in the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Israel, and could not, therefore, have been framed 
with reference to that event. The calamities of the whole peo- 
ple, not of a portion, are foretold, and Israel could hardly in 
the thoughts of a devoted servant of the theocracy have repre- 
sented the whole, though Judah might have done so. Then, 
too, all the land is to be under the curse (chap. xxix. 23), 
which it was not before the conquest of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
people were to be a by-word, etc. (chap. xxviii. 37), to be scat- 
tered among all nations, and to endure appalling sufferings 
while thus dispersed, threatenings which had no complete fulfil- 
ment either in the captivity of Israel in Assyria, or of Judah in 
Babylon, but which have been fulfilled most wonderfully and 
exactly through the long centuries that have elapsed since Je- 
rusalem was destroyed by Titus. The alternative to which 
our opponents in this case are shut up, that these prophecies, 
while nothing but veiled historical description, are scarcely 
applicable to the facts they were intended to exhibit, and 
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thoroughly expressive of events their author never dreamed of, 
is surely only another instance of the credulity of unbelief. 

8. The force of congruity (on which Mr. Isaac Taylor dwells 
with so much power in his Restoration of Belief), we think, tells 
much in favour of our book. 

The institutions of kingly government and of an order of 
prophets, not referred to elsewhere in the Pentateuch, had a 
most important bearing on the destinies and development of the 
theocracy, and it is therefore natural to expect some authenti- 
cation of them in those records which form the basis of the 
whole Jewish polity. What we thus require we find in Deute- 
ronomy, where there is a full recognition of both institutions. 
Then, too, in the earlier Psalms, and yet more in the writings 
of the prophets, we find a lofty morality and spirituality we 
should not look for as the result of a merely ceremonial reli- 
gion. But a ready explanation of these phenomena is furnished 
if we assume the prior existence of Deuteronomy, which so 
contains the germs of those generous and elevated sentiments, 
that a student of the Scriptures can easily trace the correspond- 
ence in detail. Now, as these congruities could hardly have 
arisen from accident or from human design, they must be re- 
ferred to one cause only,—Truth. 

9. As, in this case, the alternative of authenticity is forgery, 
the naturalness and moral earnestness of the book plead strongly 
in its favour. 

To deny that a man for a good end could employ false- 
hood as a means, would be, we allow, to contradict history 
and to ignore the endless inconsistencies of human nature. Yet 
we may safely deny that a man, at the same time, can be in- 
tensely earnest and intensely cautious, strikingly natural, and 
altogether artificial. But this strange ability we must attri- 
bute to the author of Deuteronomy if the work be not genuine. 
On the one hand, he is so carried away by love and zeal, that 
he pleads, exhorts, and utters joyous sentiments, as if from a 
full heart; while, on the other, he carefully abstains from every 
hint of the great events that must have pressed painfully on 
his mind; he unfolds high truths with entire sympathy and un- 
hesitating faith, and at the same time eagerly watches himself 
lest some slip should betray his imposture ! 

10. The difficulties in the way of the contrary hypothesis go 
far to confirm our conclusions. 

If Deuteronomy be a late production, the work, for in- 
stance, of some contemporary of Jeremiah, we must then 
believe that the same writer, or another in league with him, 
also invented much of the book of Joshua, and interspersed 
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it with references to the former work; and that the author 
of the Book of Kings has followed in the same track ; telling 
us that laws were observed of which he found nothing in 
his authorities, and actually putting into Solomon’s mouth a 
speech that he never uttered. We must further assume, that at 
a time when the priests and prophets stood in a somewhat anta- 
gonistic attitude towards each other, a forgery that prescribed 
duties to the one and laid down criteria for testing the other, 
was accepted as genuine, or as useful, by both orders: and, 
further, that though there was in Judah a strong idolatrous 
party, Jeremiah could quote this book, only brought into exist- 
ence a few years before, as authoritative, and give his style 
greater force by employing its phraseology. The writer, too, 
who possessed ability and critical acumen sufficient for the com- 
position of such a work, shrouded himself under an assumed 
name, and chose fraud and obscurity when honesty and open- 
ness might have placed him by the side of Ezekiel or Jeremiah. 
Is it true that the rationalist who adopts this view has renounced 
all belief in miracles ? 

11. Lastly, Our Lord gives his sanction to Deuteronomy. 

It would be idle to prove what cannot be denied, that He 
quotes it as Inspired Scripture, possessed of all authority. Of 
course, if a forgery of a late age, it can be neither inspired nor 
authoritative. To most Christians, who believe in the Godhead 
of the Saviour, this argument will be decisive. 

We see, then, that if there be any force in the line of reason- 
ing we have pursued, internal evidence fully confirms the con- 
clusion to which external evidence has already led us,—‘ Moses 
was the author of Deuteronomy.” When this conclusion is 
accepted with the limitations we have already named, the dif- 
ficulties that remain to be disposed of are neither numerous nor 
important. These limitations, however, deserve more special 
notice. 

If it can be proved that the language of Deuteronomy is too 
refined and perfect for so ancient a work, such proof will only 
go to establish the very probable supposition, that it was gradu- 
ally modernized for the convenience of readers in after ages; a 
process that has been affecting our Authorized Version almost 
before our eyes. 

If a few anachronisms are found in our book, and if some 
trifling discrepancies exist between it and other parts of the Old 
Testament, they may be readily referred to the mistakes, or to 
the explanatory remarks of transcribers, which, in the course of 
centuries, have crept either into Deuteronomy itself, or into the 
books with which it is compared. 
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And if there be still a residuum of critical or of moral diffi- 
culties, the possibility of even wilful corruption need not be 
denied. That such difficulties really exist, however, remains to 
be established. 

We do not perceive anything arbitrary in these supposi- 
tions. The LXX. shews us that no material alteration has been 
made in the sacred text for 2000 years, yet the very discrepan- 
cies that we find, on comparing that version with the Hebrew, 
suggest how possible was the insinuation of some few errors 
between the first penning of Deuteronomy and its translation 
into Greek. We have only to think of the times of the Judges, 
of Saul, of Manasseh, and of the captivity. If the language 
has been altered, the existence of such errors becomes still more 
likely. That the substance of the book has been unaffected by 
the lapse of ages no one will doubt. 

Should it be said that such considerations, if admitted, would 
put an end to all criticism, it is answered, that it belongs to the 
critic to take into account all the facts and possibilities of the 
case, and that an abundance of difficulties is conceivable which 
these considerations would not in the least obviate. To the 
pious averment, that God would surely watch over his own 
Word, and preserve it from error, the not less pious reply may 
be made, that we are too ignorant and short-sighted to judge of 
what God must have done. Facts shew he has exercised no 
such care; that he rather designed there should be room for 
hesitation, and thus for candour and faithfulness in the exami- 
nation of the Scriptures. 

To some minds, probably, minuter objections are of less 
weight than a certain feeling remaining after the perusal of the 
whole book, that it is a production altogether too finished to 
stand first in the literature of a nation, especially if we add to it 
the first four books of the Pentateuch; but it should be remem- 
bered that we cannot tell how much has perished which was 
previously written, and that, in profane literature also, the first 
work ranks with the greatest. 

There seems to be some disorder in the arrangement of the 
different laws, and it may be that some persons would regard 
this circumstance as indicative of another hand than that of the 
great lawgiver. On closer study, however, a moral connexion 
may often be perceived when not logically expressed ; and the 
remark is obvious, that an ancient Hebrew would classify facts, 
and associate ideas, in a manner very different from ourselves. 

The relation that obtains between the antiquity, the Mosaic 
authorship, and the credibility of Deuteronomy, is very close. 
If it belongs to the age of Moses, of course it is his work. No 
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other man is known to us at all equal to the task. And if the 
work of Moses, all theories “ German-born,” of myths and 
growths, are at once swept away; and we thus (and we think, 
thus only) get a firm historical position, which may serve as our 
point of departure for testing the narratives of Genesis and 
Exodus. It is enough here to refer to the certain fact, that the 
whole account of Israel’s deliverance from Egypt and sojourn in 
the wilderness, is confirmed by Deuteronomy, and particularly 
the giving of the law, the worship of the golden calf, the rebel- 
lions of the people, the miraculous supply of manna and water, 
are stated with more or less clearness; while, among earlier 
events, the distribution of the human race, the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the promise made to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the descent of the latter into Egypt, are alluded 
to as facts entirely notorious. 

It will be a difficult task to separate these events from our 
book, and that from history. And we trust that the time will 
come when a free, but reverent examination, will set the ques- 
tion at rest; and when every concession demanded by science 
being made, it will be seen that history, as well as theology, con- 
nects the call of Abraham with the segregation of the Hebrew 
people, and that, again, with the advent of the Saviour, and 
with the blessings he bestows. 

C. S.C. 








JOHN THE BAPTIST, HIS MISSION AND CHARACTER. 


“When God commands to take the trumpet, and blow a sonorous or a jarring 
blast, it lies not in man’s will what he shall say, or what he shall conceal.”—Milton’s 
Prose Works. 


I. “ The fulness of the time.” 


EieuteENn hundred years ago, in Judea, as well as elsewhere, 
all thoughtful men saw that a crisis in the world’s history was 
quickly coming on. Among them at last the old dispensation 
had accomplished itself; and its long succession of crime and 
punishment, obedience and reward, had ended in a captivity so 
bitter, that wood and stone and the abominations of their neigh- 
bours could no longer tempt the Jews into idolatry ; but still 
refusing to give up their empty restless hearts to Him, who had 
been for so long striving to win them to himself by his mingled 
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severity and love, they seized on the dry skeleton of the cere. 
monial law, from which the life had long departed, and clothing 
it with a mixture of God’s ordinances and their own traditions, 
set up for themselves new idols out of God’s very guides for 
leading them aright. 

But they could not rest in this, for such forced and distasteful 
service is most unsatisfactory and unreal, almost more so indeed 
than an earnest fearful worship of a God created by a man’s 
own lusts, which as corresponding to something in his fallen 
nature, in some degree supplies the want which is always felt 
when the true God is absent. So the night fell upon the people 
darker and colder than ever ; many slept and many did the works 
of darkness; and it was only a few faithful watchers, who looked 
eagerly for the promised Morning Star. 

But it was not to break out at once; until God had prepared 
men for its appearing. We generally find that before a great 
crisis there comes a great unsettlement of old opinions; men 
begin to feel an uneasiness, and a fear of being driven from their 
former resting places, and in their fear commence to loose their 
hold. This is rendered still stronger, by that strange dim pre- 
sentiment which seems to creep over nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, when God is about to arise and work mightily among 
them ; telling them, with a faint but certain voice, that little as 
they may think of their connexion with the Unseen, and glad 
as they may be to believe that it does not exist at all, or does 
not exist for them, yet that God has bound up all his creation 
together ; and that, as in the physical world we have forced the 
storm ‘ which bloweth where it listeth,” to give warnings of its 
coming, so in the moral and spiritual kingdom, the coming 
storms of God’s wrath, and changes on the social atmosphere, 
will oftentimes foretell their advent, by their influence on that 
most complex and subtle index—man’s moral nature. 

We find, moreover, that these driftings to and fro of nations, 
and tumults of hopes and fear, frequently open out when most 
intense, and display some one or more men round whom all 
gather, and who prove to be among the chief agents that God 
will use in his intended work.t Such men are partly the result, 
and partly the cause, of the condition of their time, and the 
likelihood of their appearance is in proportion to the wants of 
the age, and the extent to which they are felt ; for it is curious 
to notice how even here, as in other cases, a real want will 
almost always bring about the means of satisfying itself. And 
thus when they do appear, they will be the better able to supply 





@ Cf. Trench, Hulsean Lectures, 1846, Lec. ii. 
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those needs of which they are, as it were, the very expression ; 
meeting them, in some measure by their own teaching and act- 
ing, but chiefly by leading all who will follow them to a might 
that is higher, and a knowledge that is fuller, than their own. 

Such men commonly start out at once, ripe for the work 
which they must do, as formerly in Palestine Elijah stood 
abruptly before Ahab, and told him of God’s anger: and it was 
because the prophet was to be the chief agent in the eventful 
time then coming, that he thus forcibly arrested the attention of 
the king. 

And scarcely less suddenly came John the Baptist in “the 
fulness of time ;” for the three historical nations whom God had 
chosen to prepare the way before his Son, had now finished their 
work.? 

To the Jews had been entrusted that knowledge of Himself, 
in his being and will, on which alone a fuller revelation could be 
built; and this, spread by them in their commercial relations 
with other kingdoms, and following them into their many cap- 
tivities, for long had been working like hidden leaven, doing 
little perhaps apparently, but much really, in the great work of 
making all things ready. 

Greece had felt its influence. There men of earnest and 
noble minds had risen up to seek for the beautiful, and good, and 
true; they found the former, and embodied it for ever in their 
verse and marble; but this was the easiest part of their search, 
for the sense of the beautiful clings frequently to man even while 
he is loving evil, often taking the place of good as an object of 
his worship. But it was not so with the good and the true ; they 
looked for them often, and in many ways and many places, but 
unsuccessfully. Some indeed in their search came near enough 
to see the skirts of God’s glory ; 


** And while groping blindly in that darkness, 
Touched God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And were lifted up and strengthened.”¢ 


But still all their “ philosophy was one profound cry of despair,” 
from the many who sought because they found nothing, from 
the few who found out a little, because God seemed to have 
“covered himself up with a cloud, that their prayer should not 
pass through.” At length a few rays from Palestine brightened 
up their darkness, giving promise of more to come. It was 





6 Neander’s History of the Church, vol. i. (edit. Bohn), pp. 6, 7. 
¢ Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
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by its intellectual activity, and the plain proof which it afforded 
that man by searching could not find out God, that Greece 
prepared the way for Christ. 

And now imperial Rome was in her full glory, and could 
look every way over the face of the earth, and call all that she 
saw her own; making its people almost of one speech and of 
one mind again, and so more ready to receive the Teacher than 
they had ever been since the confusion of Babel. 

And thus in these three nations man had reached the highest 
of his moral, intellectual, and physical powers, which he can 
gain without the aid of Christianity. And the perfection of 
human art and intellect, the growing knowledge of the one God, 
and the widest dominion that the world has ever seen, made the 
way clear for the coming of Him who contains and satisfies all 
these on their truest sense; who is the “ King of kings,” “in 
whom are hid the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

But John had to pass through the discipline which God 
usually gives before a life of action. The nature of this can be 
easily seen in the histories of the chief men of the Bible.? 

Moses was brought up in kings’ palaces, and in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians. But after forty years’ quiet sojourn in 
the wilderness, he came forth in his old age the better able to 
deliver his people, and give them such laws and histories as have 
formed them into the only nation that time and place can never 
alter. 

David, “the man after God’s own heart,”’ was hunted about 
from one hiding-place to another for many years, learning 
much in these wanderings which fitted him to become the real 
founder of the kingdom which God had pr mised, and gathering 
up everywhere subjects for his songs, and experience for his after- 
life. 

And Paul “ went into Arabia,” no doubt feeling the truth of 
the law which these examples seem to point out. He saw the 
battle that was before him, and knowing his own weakness, and 
the strength of the enemy (for he had been once among them), 
he sought God in the desert where he had been found of Moses 
and Elijah, before he went out to “ turn the world upside down.” 





@ For examples in modern history we have Luther, who translated the Bible in his 
solitude in the Wartburg, and Tyndale, who also translated it in his banishment. 
May we not add Bunyan also? It is instructive to notice what large and important 
parts in world-history have been played by men previously but little acquainted with 
political life ; e.g., Cromwell and Washington. 


¢ Neander (Planting of the Church) doubts this, but see Conybeare and Howson’s 
Life of St. Paul. 
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Christ also went through this wilderness-preparation. He 
was led up into the desert and tempted of the devil, and when 
the forty days’ struggle had passed away, angels came and minis- 
tered to his body, and inward strength was given to him by God, 
so that in “the power of the Spirit he returned and preached 
through Galilee.” 

There is a twofold purpose in this solitary life ; an inner and 
an outer preparation are needed by every man who would do any 
great thing well, and more especially by God’s great messengers. 
Seclusion is admirably adapted for the subjective preparation, 
and in some degree it will supply the outward’ A man cut 
loose from the influence and ways of the world, with little or 
nothing on which to spend his bodily and mental energy, is, 
as it were, forced to turn them inwards on himself; and then he 
learns the great lessons of his own heart, its weakness, its way- 
wardness, and its sin; with the corresponding need of God’s 
salvation and God’s strength, of unselfishness and prayer. 

Reflection mostly ends in resolution; and self-knowledge is 
the chief key to that appreciation of men, in their motives and 
actions, which is the true standing ground for one who seeks to 
influence them. Moreover, silence is God’s great time for teach- 
ing; when the noise of the world is away, and his “still small 
voice”’ gains a better hearing from the soul. 

The preparation given by the external circumstances of this 
lonely life is neither so striking nor so great. But it is hardly 
possible that when thus left to himself to grapple with the hard- 
ships and dangers which lie about him, a man should not gain 
in self-denial, in courage, and in perseverance, and learn that 
self-reliance, when tempered with humility and looking for 
Christ’s aid, is one great element of success. 

And, like his great predecessor, Jolin the Baptist had his 
dwelling in the desert ; “growing and waxing strong in spirit 
till the day of his shewing unto Israel” (Luke i. 80).2 He then 
came out of its discipline perfected, to lay the axe to the rotten 
trees in God’s vineyard, before the coming of the Great Husband- 
man, and to teach no less by his simple life, than by his stern 
uncompromising words, with 

“Soul unswerving, and the fearless tongue, 
The much-enduring wisdom sought 
By lonely prayer the haunted rocks among.””* 








Ff “Tbi aer purior, ccelum apertius, familiarior Deus.”—Origen in Jeremy Taylor’s 
Life of Christ. 

g There is a legend that Elizabeth fled with him on hearing of Herod’s massacre of 
the innocents, but died soon after, and that Zecharias was murdered for concealing 
his hiding-place. h Keble’s Christian Year. 
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We must now consider the Baptist in his work as Christ’s 
forerunner, as standing midway between two ages. From all 
that has been said already, we see that peculiar qualifications 
must meet in such men. 

They must be part of the present age, or they cannot hope 
to gain its hearing ; they must live in it and for it, taking its 
ideas and habits as their standing ground in their efforts for its 
good ; they must have gathered all that which was valuable, and 
which has been given by God in its past history, and have power 
to apply it to themselves, and their cotemporaries. In short, 
they must be able to read the past in the light of God’s Word, 
and, by the help of his Spirit, use the present as a preparation 
for the future. 

But all their hopes and strivings must be for this future, and 
every act have regard to it; they have, it is true, to build with 
the materials which the present offers, but their building is to be 
for all time ; and their own place is, to stand, Janus-like, before 
its entrance, “looking” indeed “ before and after,” yet crying 
to men still living to repent, to hear God’s message, and help to 
do his work. 

It follows naturally from this that John’s history has two 
sides, his connexion with the old order of things, and his rela- 
tion to the new, or to put it more simply, his relation to the 
Jews, and his relation to Christ.‘ 


II. John in relation to the Jews. 


The whole question of the advent and relation of Elias and 
the Messiah, to us seems comparatively so easy, that we can 
hardly form any fair idea of the difficulties and perplexities in 
which it must have involved even intelligent and earnest-minded 
Jews. They had been always looking for the first, believing that 
he was to come in person to make all things ready for the 
Messiah ¥ and this strong belief in his literal appearing, must 
have hindered them from acknowledging the return of his spirit 
in the person of the Baptist. Yet in thus looking for Elias, 
they looked for that prophet of the Old Testament, who stands 
as the type of fearless energy and zeal for God, who brought 
Ahab to remorse, if not repentance, and who carried the fire and 
sword of the Lord against all the high places of Baal. And 
they might well have recognized his “ spirit and power” in John, 





* This division corresponds in a great degree with that adopted by Neander in his 
Life of Christ. 

J Even now, it is said, they daily expect him, and at every passover, after placing 
a cup of wine on the table, the door is set open in expectation of his entrance. 
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for he found an abounding harvest of sin ready for his sickle. 
If possible, the state of the nation was worse than it had been 
under Ahab; for then it was gross and open in its viciousness, 
but now the devils of idolatry and lust had been driven out, and 
all was “swept and garnished”—whited up by hypocrisy, and 
full of pride and uncharitableness. This was infinitely harder 
to clear away, because, if men cannot see one another’s sins 
through the decent exterior which hypocrisy wears, they are loth 
to join a reformer in his mission, knowing that, if he succeeds, 
it must be by striking at the heart,—a method which is un- 
pleasant and dangerous to themselves. 

But John went to his harder task in the strength of God, 
and in the true spirit of the elder prophets. It was needful that 
he should be one in purpose with them to carry on their witness, 
and thus bind them closely to the Messiah whom they had pre- 
dicted. He was necessarily a vindicator of the law, a preacher 
of repentance, and of the punishment of sin. He told the people 
that God was going to seek for fruit in his vineyard, and that 
chaff and stubble could not stand the fire ; that national pride 
was no safe ground for trust; that it was vain to cling to the 
glory of Abraham’s name, if they were not “justified” as he 
was, by their “ works ” and life ; and then he hinted that it was 
not in birth alone that this privilege of being Abraham’s seed 
was given; for God could create for him new children, if he 
willed, even of the pebbles they were trampling on.t He taught 
repentance, national and individual, the adulteress nation must 
return unto him whom she had forsaken, and put away her sin, 
but purification must commence in each man’s heart. He 
offered his baptism to all penitents who confessed their wicked- 
ness; telling them that by their long course of disobedience 
they had cast away the privileges which once they possessed, 
and were now strangers in God’s eyes;' and that they needed 
the outward purification by water, as a symbol of approach to 
that kingdom, when the King himself would baptize with fire 
and with the Holy Ghost. 

It is most probable that the Jews were well acquainted with 
baptism as a symbolic rite." Water ablution had always been 
common among them, and soon after the captivity they seem to 
have commenced to use the ceremony in the admission of prose- 
lytes coming over to them from other nations. Some place its 





There is a legend that John was preaching near to the place where Joshua set 
up the stones in Jordan, and that his allusion was to these.—Vid. Remigius, in 
Catena Aurea. 


+ Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ, p. 180. ; st 
m The view taken in the text appears to carry with it the weightest authorities. 
Z2 
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institution earlier, and Grotius believes that it had its original 
in the deluge as prefiguring it. Some deny its existence alto. 
gether ; but from the analogy of the other Jewish rites, and the 
great unlikelihood that so strange an innovation could have 
passed unattacked by the strict formalists of the time, we may 
safely assume it to have been usual. We know that the Scribes 
were unable to deny the force of our Lord’s dilemma respecting 
John’s baptism (Matt xxi. 25) ; and this could hardly have been 
the case, had the latter rested it on his own authority, and not 
on custom or tradition. 

Be this as it may, none could mistake the meaning of a sign 
so simple, after their law had told them in so many ways that 
the outward cleansing typified the inward; and, therefore, they 
must have flocked out to join the crowds that thronged the roads 
to the “ deserts about Jordan,” many with earnestness of heart, 
and more from curiosity to see the strange man, who clothed in 
the rough garments of the great old prophets of their country, 
spoke out boldly as they had done; and taught that a change of 
heart and life, and a symbolic baptism, were necessary even for 
the circumcised children of Abraham. 

What then was the real meaning of this preparatory baptism? 
and where lay its inferiority to that given by Christ? Simply 
in this, that the one was a Bdmrricua perdvovas, and the other a 
Aoutpov maduyyeveoias." John, as we have said already, used 
his baptism as a symbol of repentance, a seal of confession, and 
the death to sin; there could be no regeneration, for there was 
no Spirit. Christian baptism brings us into Christ’s name and 
kingdom, and the Holy Ghost seals the work which Christ has 
wrought. Regeneration follows a baptism of “the Spirit, the 
water, and the blood,” thus giving to the Christian ordinance its 
great and peculiar blessings. But John could see no such result 
spring out of his baptizing; he could only take the penitent con- 
fessing Jew, and signify to him his change of state by washing 
him with pure water; and then leave him, as it were, a waiting 
proselyte at the gates of the kingdom of Christ. 

If this is so, why was it needful for the Messiah to pass 
through this baptism? In his own words we answer, that “he 
might fulfil all righteousness.” God had placed him under the 
law to work out obedience to it, and this was chiefly to be done 
before he entered on his official life. But John had been sent to 
wind up the Old Dispensation, and his teaching and actions 
were all coloured by its spirit. It was fitting then, that he who 
was to fulfil all righteousness commanded by the law should 





n See Olshausen’s New Testament in loco, and Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ. 
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submit himself to the divine ordinance of the last preacher of that 
law. In doing this, Christ testified that his perfect obedience was 
now finished, and his higher work of Kedeemer commencing ; 
and although we have seen that no gift of the Spirit followed on 
the baptism of John, yet God made everything rich with bless- 
ings for his Son ; so that this act, in itself merely symbolic of 
repentance and renewal, when hallowed by the presence of 
Christ became the occasion for the visible outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, and as it were the foretaste of Christian baptism ;° 
and the closing act of his life under the bondage of the law was 
glorified into the inauguration of the new era, when love was 
to be the motive of the “law of liberty” and cast out the old 
“fear and torment.” 

And this was not the only meaning of this baptism. By it 
our Lord made clear his connexion with his forerunner, and set 
aseal of approbation to his life and doctrine. And with this 
solemn recognition of Him to whom all his teaching had been 
pointing, John’s missionary labours appear to end, for after one 
more utterance of his testimony, Herod laid hands upon him ; 
and when “Jesus went out preaching through Galilee,” John 
was a prisoner in Macherus.? 

We cannot wonder at the multitudes who went out into the 
wilderness to see this prophet so marvellous in his birth and life. 
But even he appears to have wondered at the presence of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Yet we can easily see much attrac- 
tive to the Pharisees in John. He insisted on uprightness and 
holiness of character, and these their self-blindness discovered in 
themselves ; he taught men to look onwards to a Messiah com- 
ing in his kingdom, the one great object of their own hopes; 
his ascetic spirit and resemblance to the prophets of old time 
would fall in exactly with their reverence for antiquity and 
ostentatious self-denial; and they may have hoped that a man 
who set himself to reform the morals of the age would join him- 
self to them, because their life was strict in external ceremonies, 
and their jealousy for the letter of the law very great. 

But it is harder to understand the motives which led the 
Sadducees to John, for the whole import of his mission was 
antagonistic to their belief. They would have none of the vain 
traditions which overlaid the creed of their opponents, and held 





o Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ in loco. 

p Neander’s Life of Christ, 191. John v. 35, where the 4v implies that John’s 
ministry had ceased.—Stier. 

9 Neander imagines that they did not come; but were only mentioned as was 
usually the case in connexion with the Pharisees. We prefer to believe the simple 
statement of the evangelist. 
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only to the pure Word of God delivered by Moses. They placed 
religion in a dull routine of outward decency, and rejected all 
connexion with a spiritual world, and it was a priori improbable 
that they would accept any new revelation as divine. 

But it is in this very fact of their love for the law, and their 
contempt for the rubbish under which it was so nearly hidden, 
that the reason is to be sought; for they might have supposed 
that a reprover of national abuses would find his natural allies 
among those who upheld the Pentateuch alone as the standard 
of right. It is quite plain however that neither Pharisee nor 
Sadducee came in humility or sincerity or in teachableness of 
heart. If so, the Prophet’s stern rebuke would have been un- 
just. As it was, he charged them with hypocrisy, because it was 
no worthy motive which led them to fly from the wrath to come. 
This did not conciliate them, and they “ rejected the council of 
God against themselves, and were not baptized with the baptism 
of John.” 

There were more attentive hearers to be found among the 
publicans and sinners, though John did not spare their guilt. 
He made it no condition of their acceptance that they should for- 
sake their ordinary calling, if he only saw the proper spirit in 
them ; nevertheless, many of them did gather round him as 
their chosen master, and formed the inner circle of disciples to 
whom he spoke freely and fully. They had come out of the sinful 
masses and made themselves willing to receive a preparation for 
the Messiah. They had not shrunk from confessing in water 
baptism the great truth that Abraham’s children may lose the 
privileges which God gave, and which he only can restore; and 
to these sincere men the austere Baptist was more gentle and 
explicit in his tone. 

They had trusted him, and now he opened out to them the 
deeper mysteries of the relation which he bore to Christ. Using 
for the first time the great symbol so familiar to us, he spoke of 
him as the “bridegroom” to whom the bride belonged,” he told 
them that the chief honor and the chief joy were not his own, 
but the bridegroom’s; that his part was but to bring the two 
together, and that he already heard the voice of the bridegroom 
warning him that his work was finished and his joy complete. 





¢ Alford’s Greek Testament in loco, John iii. 27, 31. The rest of the passage has 
been omitted because of the differing opinions as to the speaker. Internal evidence 
seems strongly to favour the view that the remaining verses are a continuation of 
John’s words. If we are right in attributing them to the Baptist, we shall find that 
to his other testimony to Christ’s offices, he here added a distinct enunciation of the 
doctrine of salvation through faith in Christ (verse 36, 5 morévwyv cis tov tidy exer 
(why atwviov). 
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The eagerness with which we treasure up the words of great 
men spoken in their intercourse with their friends is disappomted 
in the case of John, for God has seen fit to give us only that 
portion of his message which is directly applicable to his Son; 
yet the few slight notices we find enable us to learn somewhat of 
his esoteric teaching. 

From St. Luke we infer that he provided his disciples with a 
form of prayer, and St. Matthew mentions their fasting; in 
other words, these two elements of his doctrine were self-denial 
and reliance upon God, which we have already seen to be the 
great ~epgem arising from a solitary life (Luke xi. 1; Matt. 
ix. 14). 


III. John in relation to Christ. 


In viewing John from the high ground of Christian know- 
ledge, we find him gifted with a nobler mission in respect of the 
Messiah. We hear him heralding Christ’s kingdom, witnessing 
to his person, and anticipating some of his teaching. 

God had placed him on high among his fellow-men, so that 
he caught the first light from the Sun of righteousness as it 
came slowly up through the night of ages, and was able to throw 
it down upon the “ people lying in darkness” below. 

A kingdom more favoured than David’s, and wider than Solo- 
mon’s, had always been the vision which kept the Jews hopeful 
amid all their failing prosperity; the dimning of the national 
glory by the cowardice and vice of the two royal lines, only 
made brighter by contrast the King who was to unite once again 
the divided and hostile thrones; and their captivities became 
less bitter as they heard the prophets by the Chebar singing of 
a future gathering “from out of the heathen,” of “ David reign- 
ing as a prince for ever,” and of the “oppressor driven from 
their land” (Eze. xxxix., etc.). All this they loved to dwell upon, 
as they treasured up every promise of their restoration to 
national greatness, but omitted or forgot all that spoke to them 
of the urgent need of a renewal in heart and life. Their fault 
was not in the conception, for that had good foundation in the 
glowing descriptions of the prophets, but in the extremely car- 
nal nature of its anticipated development. 

To change these material ideas of the extent and character 
of the Messiah’s kingdom was most difficult, for they lay at the 
very root of the Jewish belief, bound up to it closely by all its 
pride and exclusiveness. They could be dislodged only by the 
plainest proof of their falsity being given; in other words, by 
the establishment of a kingdom esseutially spiritual in its rise 
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and manifestation ; without the organization and earthly glory 
looked for by the Jews, and yet visible, working with a mighty 
power and appropriating everything to itself. 

John foresaw this to be close at hand, and entered largely 
into its spirit. He strove to bring the Jews to the belief that 
the accident of birth gave no title to be Christ’s subjects; tear- 
ing away all excuse from those who had been covering themselves 
up in Abraham’s merits, he boldly taught that it was not names 
and national descent that God would look for, but a conscious- 
ness of sin and a moral new birth. He said that if they came 
to him with a willingness to be freed from sin, he would prepare 
them for that new birth of the Spirit and of fire by which the 
Messiah himself would confer the rights of citizenship in his 
New Kingdom; and then followed his denunciation of hypocrisy 
and demand for purity of motive, because the day was coming 
when the chaff should be sifted from the wheat by the hands of 
the great King himself. 

But John felt that he must preach tidings more attractive 
than these, for a mere abstract idea of the growth of an inward 
spiritual kingdom could never take the place of the gorgeous 
monarchy for which the people waited; the kingdom must be 
visible or men would not press forward into it. His witness to 
the person of Christ would naturally then give the very life to 


his teaching concerning the kingdom of heaven. He could - 


point to him as the great Searcher of thoughts and Judge of 
deeds and motives, as the Purifier from sin and Baptizer with 
fire and the Holy Ghost, for whose presence his own baptism 
had been fitting them. It would give a weightiness to his words 
and a reality to his interpretation of the kingdom, to feel that 
in a little while they should stand before One “ greater than 
John,” of whom John spake with a solemn mysteriousness as 
“one from above,” before whose coming “ he must decrease.””* 
John appears to have had an unusually clear conception of 
the office and work of the Messiah. The remarkable testimo- 
nies we find him uttering in St. John’s Gospel are a plain proof 
of this, even if we say that he could not possibly have entered 
into the deep meaning with which we now connect his words. 
To all pious Jews, and more especially to those who were 
intended to be the great teachers among his people, God had 





s No mention has been made of John’s idea on the subject of Christ’s divinity, 
from the difficulty of the subject and the scanty notices of his teaching on this point. 
We may believe, however, that he who could speak of Christ as the “ Son of God” 
and “a pre-existent being,’ had been taught fully of God on this most vital matter. 
The expression mp@rés pov Av, has met with several interpretations. Neander takes it 
to signify “ priority of nature, i. e., being greater,” but it is far more natural and im- 
pressive to understand it, as most commentators have done, of “ priority of existence.” 
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unfolded much of the typical significance of the sacrificial rites. 
Nevertheless the nation had, as a whole, but a slight conception 
of their import ; and while they vaguely associated the Messiah’s 
advent with the removal of sin and suffering, they could form 
no definite idea of the means by which he would bring about 
this great deliverance. 

But when thoughtful men saw the blood flow every day from 
the countless lambs of the temple-sacrifices, and were forced 
every year by the return of the great days of the Passover and 
the Atonement, to connect a deliverance from guilt with the 
solemn shedding of a victim’s blood, it would have been strange 
if they had not remembered the words of their chief prophet 
that Messiah would “go as a lamb to the slaughter” when “ his 
soul made an offering for sin” (Isa. liii.; John i. 29). 

And it was this idea that John fastened on, and held up 
more distinctly for their belief; and although he may not have 
understood the full theological truth which he announced, it 
nevertheless was the highest and most blessed honor that had as 
yet been given to man, to be the divinely appointed means of 
connecting this deliverance from sin with a living person, and of 
pointing to him as the subject of the types of the law, the looked 
for King of the Jews, and yet the Saviour of the whole world.' 

But John gave no encouragement to those who looked for 
Messiah as their King and Saviour, while neglecting all prepa- 
ration for his coming. He taught all such men that the King 
was a stern and angry Judge to all hypocrisy, and that it would 
be hopeless to think of deceiving him. Such cautions were very 
needful then; for the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and the self- 
deceiving simplicity of the Sadducees made up nearly the whole 
of the natural religion. They had fallen into this as the natural 
consequence of their sins; the punishments of God for the 
neglect of his law had become too plain to be mistaken; and 
now with hearts as far from him as ever, but hating idolatry and 
the open violation of the law as the cause of all their misery, 
and the speedy way to ruin, the nation was driven by fear to 
seek a refuge in deceit, and the hypocritical observance of the 
very letter of God’s commandments. 

It was almost impossible to discover the real state of the 
tree for the abundance of the leaves it put forth ; and probably 
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yr ¢ “ Singulari prophetia 
. Prophetarum monarchia 
Sublimatur omnium. 
Hi futurum, hic presentem, 
Hi venturum, venientem 
Monstrat iste Filium.”— 
Pistor in Trench, Sacr. Latin Poet. 
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the preaching of the Baptist was the first warning that many 
had of the rottenness in heart of those whom they always had 
esteemed as models of piety and goodness. 

And here it was that the spirit of Elijah shone out most 
strongly in the Baptist; and as he spoke of the “wrath to 
come,” “ the axe laid to the root of the tree,” and “ unquench- 
able fire for the chaff,” his hearers could not but have called to 
mind that the last of their prophets had connected the appearing 
of Elias with the “great and dreadful day of the Lord,’ when 
the wicked should “ be burnt up like the stubble, leaving neither 
root nor branch ” (Mal. iii. 4). 

Besides his insight into the judicial and redeeming office of 
the King, John knew him as a Purifier and Sanctifier. 

It was an important step in the development of the Messianic 
office to connect it with purification by means of the Holy Ghost, 
and to announce that the latter was given by the Messiah him. 
self; for the belief of this could not fail to uproot very many of 
the false ideas of the kingdom which opposed the success of the 
Baptist. The Scriptures of the Old Testament had spoken 
plainly of the need and certainty of this Spirit-baptism, with 
increasing clearness as the time for its accomplishment drew on 
(Joel ii. 28; Isa. xliv. 3). .But the Jews had always neglected 
such prophecies, because they were distasteful from the plain way 
in which they asserted their sinfulness ; and had preferred to 
take up those which were more flattering to their national pride; 
so that very much was gained in once convincing them that these 
prophecies which they purposely had overlooked, were most in- 
timately connected with the kingdom, and Christ who was to 
found it, because it would prove from the statements of their 
own Scriptures, that the kingdom was not to be temporal only, 
but partaking very largely of a spiritual character. 

These were the three great divisions of the Baptist’s testi- 
mony to the office and work of Christ ; and we find it to have 
been the same in kind with the belief of the Christian world to- 
day, for to know Christ as a King, and yet our Saviour, as the 
Judge of wickedness, and the Purifier by the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, is to know him as necessary for our salvation: as “ the 
Prince of the kings of the earth, who has washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and made us priests to God.” 

It will not surprise us to find that John in many points anii- 
cipated the spirit of the new dispensation, for this is common to 
all whom God makes the chief men of a transition period. 

In his address to the crowds by the Jordan, John attacked 
the selfishness which characterized the time, and enunciated 
principles very similar to those which are the base of our Lord’s 
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teaching, and are condensed in his “ golden rule” (Luke iii. 10, 
11—13." It is true that such principles are to be found in the 
law, but not in the plain practical form they now wear; and it 
must have struck the people forcibly, to hear from the Baptist 
that they must live no longer for themselves only, but that God 
would require at their hands, not merely justice and exactness 
in their dealings, but charity and mercy to the utmost, even to 
the sharing of their food and raiment with the needy. This was 
very contrary to the spirit of retaliation which the law permitted. 

It may be inferred from the question which met the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, that John insisted much on the need for the 
sincerity of motive and purity of intention, and believed that 
neither were to be found in the hearts of the higher classes who 
came out to his baptism. (Matt. iii.)” This was another great 
principle of the Gospel which he unfolded, that “God is a Spirit, 
and will be worshipped in spirit and in truth,” and that it is not 
enough to come to ordinances and outward sigus, however neces- 
sary in themselves they may be, without a heart prepared to 
receive the good they bear, because conscious of its own wants, 
and seeking strength in them as the gifts of God. 

Close upon this followed the Baptist’s denunciation of all 
false grounds of trust, based ‘upon the prophetic insight which 
had been given him into the great mystery of the catholic nature 
of God’s salvation, and the future participation of the Gentiles in 
the privileges of the Jews (Matt. iii. 9; Luke iu. 5, 6)." This 
to the nation at large was beyond everything a mystery, and 
though taught by the Baptist and by Christ (John x. 16), and 
fully explained by the apostles, has remained unrevealed to 
Jewish eyes until the present hour ; and, perhaps, for this reason 
John did not dwell more upon it than was necessary to add clear- 
ness to his idea of the kingdom, and break down the national 
pride, by which its realization was so greatly hindered. 

It will thus be seen that while John combatted the prevailing 
errors, from the standing-ground of the old Jewish ideas and 
beliefs arising from the Old Testament, many of the weapons 
which he employed were drawn from the new revelation of which 





« “ Johannes aliquid videtur dixisse novi, quod in Decalogo non omnino esset expres- 
sum, ut qui duas haberet tunicas, ei qui nullam habuit daret alteram.”—Maldonatus, 
Comm., luc. iii. 

v “ Supponit futuram esse iram, esse rationem fugiendi in proximo, ab ea alienos 
esse Phariszeos et Sadducxos.””—Bengel in loco. 

w It is the mystery of the Gospel of which the apostles speak so frequently in the 
epistles ; understanding by mystery, one of God’s purposes once concealed and now 
revealed. It is worth remarking that it is only in St. Luke (the character of whose 
gospel is “ universality”) that we find the full quotation, “ All flesh shall see the 
salvation of God.” 
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he was the forerunner. For example, he came in the garb and 
demeanour of a prophet of the former times, and baptized with 
a baptism probably familiar to the Jews: the subjects of his 
preaching were not new—a kingdom foretold in the Scriptures, 
and a personal King and Saviour; but henceforth he drew his 
inspiration from the Spirit of the Gospel. He strove to dislodge 
the Jews from the strongholds of their hypocrisy and pride, by 
warnings that God would choose others if they were unmindful of 
their duty ; that he cared little for a worship of the body if their 
will and hearts were not given to him; that he looked for the 
fruit of their repentance in love and charity to others ; and then 
he applied all this to prove that the kingdom would be spiritual, 
and not temporal only—one of reality, and not of show. 


IV. The close and results of John’s Ministry. 


But even John, with this almost Christian insight into the 
true position of our Lord, seems to have been vexed with some 
lingering prejudices arising from his Jewish origin. While in 
health and at liberty he spoke out boldly of Christ, and pointed 
to him as the only king whom the people could ever look for ; but 
when Herod had laid hands upon him and imprisoned hin, it is 


possible that for au instant his faith gave way; he may have’ 


thought that, like himself, Christ was but a forerunner ; so that 
the doubts and hopes of his early training were summed up in 
the desponding question, “ Art thou he that should come, or do 
we look for another.’ 

There is nothing improbable in attributing this momentary 
unbelief to John. No doubt he was a man of the strongest 
faith, and gifted with a very clear perception of the Messiah’s 
work ; but these are not inconsistent with occasional perplexity 
and doubt. Those who say so can have very little real under- 
standing of the weakness of man, and his inability to hold fast 
at all times alike, and under varying circumstances, the divine 
truths which he has really and fully made his own. In spite of 
the fullest communication of divine truth and unction, the pro- 
phets of old let go too often the sense of God’s nearness and 





* This appears the most probable among the various explanations given of John’s 
question. It is held by Tertullian, Olshausen, Neander, Lightfoot, and others. 
Chrysostom and many others imagine that it was asked for the benefit of John’s dis- 
ciples. This view obtains among Roman Catholic Commentators; vide Maldonatus 
in loco; and has been warmly supported by Stier:—Zhe Words of Jesus; Clark’s 
Edition, vol. ii. 

Neander well remarks that he did not doubt of Christ’s mission, but only of its 
nature; for he was prepared to rest satisfied with his answer.—Life of Christ. 
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protection, and fell into unfaithfulness, which drew on them 
rebuke and punishment.” It could not be otherwise; for the 
effect of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost was not to raise 
them above all the weakness to which humanity is subject, but 
to give them greater strength than their fellows, for their strug- 
gles with themselves and the world, and’ so to make them infi- 
nitely more fitted for the difficulties of their work than if they 
had gone forth to it with no more than natural strength and 
natural consolations. If we add to this the well-known fluctua- 
tions of the faith of the Christians of to-day, and remember 
that the “least” of these is nevertheless “greater” in his 
opportunities and advantages than “John,” we shall no longer 
hesitate to interpret this question by the light of our Lord’s 
answer as one of doubt which needed to be rebuked.‘ 

The rebuke was of that negative kind which spoke of com- 
passion for John’s weakness. Christ gave him no explicit 
answer, but left the simple recital of his wondrous works to 
kindle up his servant’s faith, which he knew had wavered only 
for a moment, with a gentle warning that his disbelief was caus- 
ing him to lose a blessing.* 

With this, all notice of John’s life ends, and his death fol- 
lowed in a short time. It seems that when Herod had impri- 
soned him on account of his plain-spoken rebuke of his adultery 
and incest, he would have carried his violence no farther, because 
of the anger of the people: and we may infer that John was not 
harshly treated from the continuance of his intercourse with his 
disciples. But though the king “heard him gladly, and did 
many things because of him,” he kept Herodias in spite of his 
remonstrance, and her influence outweighed all fear. The con- 
venient day soon came, and after a short ministry of a year, the 
Baptist fell—a martyr to the union of the tyranny and vice 
which he had so constantly opposed, foreshadowing the fate of 
him for whom his death made way’ (Matt. xiv. 5; Mark vi. 20). 








y £.g., Elijah, Jonah. « Cf. Neander’s Life of Christ. 

@ In case his rebuke should lessen John’s influence, our Lord immediately proceeds 
to place him in the high place he deserved (Matt. xi. 15). 

6 Josephus assigns a political cause for his death, “delcas 7d em) roodvde midavdy 
a’tod tois dvOpémos wh em drootdcel Tin pépor;” probably giving the ostensible 
reason, as no doubt Herod would fear to give the real reason for the murder, from the 
weakness of his character. 

He also speaks highly of John’s moral character and efforts for the good of the 
nation, drawing his information from Banus, John’s instructor.—Kitto, Neander. 

There are varying accounts of the length of John’s ministry ; some suppose that 
he commenced three years and a half before Christ, others allow only a six months’ 
interval ; probably the latter date is the most correct. 

“His grave is still pointed out at Sebastieh as that of the ‘ Prophet John, Son of 
Zecharias,’ revered alike by Christian and Mussulman.”—Stanley’s Palestine, p. 291. 
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If we look for the results of the Baptist’s labours, we shall 
find little to satisfy our curiosity. The sudden and strange 
appearance of one claiming to be in the closest connexion with 
the Messiah was too remarkable a fact to pass unnoticed in the 
peculiar condition of the times. By its influence on the minds 
of the people it gained the forced attention of the higher classes ; 
and then the presence of the Pharisees and Sadducees in turn 
made far greater to the people the attraction of John’s preach- 
ing. It was useless to deny the reality of his work, when men 
of all characters and every standing, from scribes of the law to 
soldiers and tax-gatherers, stood side by side to listen to the 
unsparing censures of their uncharitableness and sin which fell 
upon all alike. And as the well-nigh forgotten prophecies of 
the Old Testament crowded back to their memories, clothed with 
a fresh force and meaning by the new prophet’s words, they 
brought with them the half belief that the Messiah had already 
come, and was himself preaching and baptizing (Luke iii. 15). 

The stir and tumult must have reached their height when 
the Sanhedrim was moved to demand from John an explanation 
of his position. He answered them plainly, but not fully; 
for probably he was aware that their opinions would be in- 
fluenced more by the rank and authority he might claim than 
by the internal evidence of his teaching. There is nothing more 
remarkable about John than his humility and true estimate of 
himself: he felt that his work was to change rather than to con- 
struct, and that he was sent to lay down principles for others 
rather than to carry them out himself, and he implied this in his 
answer. While denying his right to any of the titles which they 
had fastened on him, he still insisted that his mission was fore- 
told in the Scriptures ; and, avoiding any explanation of his own 
which might have been open to misconstruction, he defined it 
in the language of Isaiah,’ as the “voice” of preparation before 
the Lord, breaking down all class distinctions and other obsta- 
cles, “to make ready all flesh for his salvation.”¢ This plain 
though cautious denial, while it overthrew their misplaced hopes, 
probably lessened his own influence; and although the people 





e There may be a deeper significance than is generally thought in the contrasted 
gwvh and Aoyds ; as in the following old hymn :— 


“Vox clamentis in deserto, 
Vox verbi prenuntia.” 
Adam St. Victor, in Trench. 
d “Class distinctions.” The passage from Isaiah will very well bear this meaning. 


Most of the fathers (as quoted in Catena Aurea) seem to have referred it to the 
equalization of all men as sinners before God. 
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retained their respect for him as a messenger of God, they do 
not seem to have profited much, as a nation, by his ministry. 

No doubt the greater number of those who sought him in 
the wilderness left him in a little while in disappointment or 
disgust ; but many, as we have seen, listened to him trustingly 
with a jealousy for his honour, and an earnest desire for truth 
and knowledge: and during his life some of these joined them- 
selves to Christ, but others remained with him until his death ; 
and then, after they had testified their love by caring for his 
burial, they “went and told Jesus.” They may have been the 
bearers of his latest message to their Master, and were now will- 
ing to receive him “ without offence’ (Mark vi. 25 ; John i. 36). 

Many again of his hearers were contented with the know- 
ledge of Christ which they had gained from his teaching, and 
did not care to seek for a fuller gospel ; others, in the natural 
order of things, had no opportunities of learning more. And 
out of these two classes (and chiefly from the latter) sprung the 
sect mentioned in the Acts as disciples who knew “ John’s bap- 
tism only.”? From their belief in the reality of Christ’s person 
they ranked themselves as Christians, but their Christianity 
went no further, and they knew nothing of the gift of the Spirit. 
Nevertheless they were teachable and of strong faith, so that 
when St. Paul had simply explained to them, that the Jesus 
whom he was preaching was the same with the “one to come” 
whom John looked for, they gladly threw up their separate posi- 
tion and entered into Christian fellowship.” 

We have now glanced rapidly at John from some of the 
many points of view he offers—in his connexion with the men 
of his time, and in his relation to Christ—in his high office and 
true conception of his place—in the nature and result of his 
labours.’ His knowledge was so full and his development of it 
so clear and bold, that the great difficulty has been to keep from 





¢ The small amount of lasting success which followed the Baptist’s ministry is 
very striking when contrasted with the fruits of apostolic labour. Though numbers 
were baptized by him, but few seem to have been converted. Under the dispensation 
of the Spirit it was not so. We read that in one day “ three thousand souls ”’ passed 
into the kingdom of Christ through the gate of Christian baptism. 

J The disciples of John appear to have been grieved to see men flocking to the new 
teacher for baptism. They were desirous to uphold the cause of their master against 
~ of Christ—to found a sect for themselves ; but they little knew of what spirit 

ohn was. 

9 MdOnra, Acts xix. 1. Neander says this can only be understood of Christians, 
if used without any qualification. 

4 John’s disciples, as a sect, are said to exist to-day with a Gnostic tendency.— 
Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii.; Kitto’s Bib. Encylop., art. John. 

i In what sense did John deny that he was Elias? evidently in the literal sense 
which the question meant ; for we know from our Lord’s authority that in some sense 
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reading him in too Christian a light ; to avoid seeing more in his 
words than he intended by them; and thus looking at him asa 
preacher of the gospel rather than as a witness to Christ of the 
elder dispensation. Neander remarks how apt we are to fall 
into this error, and make John “ nearer to Christianity than he 
really was.”i But the opposite tendency must be avoided also, 
for he must not be robbed of the glory rightfully his own. He 
saw and that very much more clearly than any had done before, 
the aim of the new kingdom and the office of its King. He 
brought in quite new modes of thought and language among the 
Jews; forcing them to connect fresh ideas with old things, to 
give up much of that which had hitherto been thought most 
true, and believe much very foreign to their previous habits and 
beliefs. He gave new life and meaning to their hackneyed inter. 
pretations of Scripture, and unfolded much of its hidden richness 
which they had missed or slighted; and in all this he was striving 
to disentangle them from the inveterate prejudice and cherished 
falsehoods, which choked up every inlet to the nobler and better 
centre of their being—the belief in the one Lord God, so that 
he might deliver over the nation into the hand of their king with 
hearts more hopeful and impressible for the working of his 
mighty will. 

This is no easy task at any time, or in any measure ; but for 
a man to seek to break up ground which has been running to 
waste for ages, and fit it for a seed almost entirely new; to force 
the stagnating depths of opinions and ideas to flow in a strange 
channel ; and above all to give weight to his words while insist- 
ing on the subordinate character of his own position, and his 
speedy and certain decrease before one greater than himself, is 
hopeless if he have no more than human strength; and the faet 
that in this the Baptist succeeded largely, is in itself no doubtful 
proof that he was indeed a “ prophet of the highest.” 

C. H. W. 


he was Elias (Matt. xvii.), and we are not precluded by Christ’s answer from believing 
that the words of Malachi shall yet have a fuller accomplishment before the final 
coming of the “ great day of the Lord ;” indeed, the phrases which Christ uses, appear 
to at least Aint this. In Matt. xvii. 11, he tells his disciples that Elias, “d7oxa- 
raorhoe: mévra,” while telling them that he had already come. Words which may very 
fairly be taken to imply another and a more successful advent of Elijah. Similarly 
in Matt. xi. 14. Alford says well that the expression 6 uéAAwy %pyerba does not= 
ds ZuedArev UpxeoOai (as Bengel thought), but refers to that advent still future. We 
know that the predictions of our Lord’s coming have as yet received only a partial 
fulfilment, and there is every reason to believe that this holds good of those relating 
to his forerunner. 

J This must not be understood to imply assent to Neander’s statement, that the 
evangelists, writing as Christians, put words and doctrines into John’s mouth which 
he never uttered, because they understood better than he did his position.—Neander’s 
Life of Christ, p. 47. 
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EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES.—No. III.” 


From whatever cause it proceeded, it is admitted by all writers 
on Egyptian History, that its traditions extend back into a 
remoteness far greater than belongs to them, and give an anti- 
quity to the country which is altogether spurious and impos- 
sible. Rivalry with the pretensions of neighbouring kingdoms 
might have given rise to this, from ambition in its chroniclers 
not to be outdone in length of ancestry; or it might have ori- 
ginated in mistaken interpretations of its sacred registers, the 
repositories of its public acts and recorded solemnities, and the 
periods by which they were commemorated. For either of these, 
the methods of computation used by the priests, which aimed 
at bringing all their systems of chronology within the limits of 
certain cycles varying according to the nature of their sacred 
institutes, would have afforded ready facilities. For as these 
were made up of their sacerdotal courses, or changes of service, 
or from the order of their public assemblies or zravnydpets, 
which Herodotus says were not held once in a year only, but 
frequently ; in fact, by all the various ways which give occasion 
to a registration of recurring periods in a State or its religions ; 
it needed only to assign untrue values to those registers, to raise 
their records to much more extensive periods than properly be- 
longed to them. When we read from Syncellus therefore, that 
the thirty dynasties of their kings extended over a period of 
36,525 years, we cannot doubt that some mystical cycle or series 
of revolutions is brought to bear upon the true period, to give 
it that vast extension; for that number is the very same as 
the priesthood ascribed to the books of their “Thrice Great 
Hermes ;”’ and it is in its natural phase the exact number of 
days in a hundred years. If then there existed any sacerdotal 
course whose periods were constituted of twelve days, so as to 
make about thirty courses in a year, and that large cycle was 
formed out of a series of such periods, the 36,525 courses 
would .resolve themselves into an interval of about 1200 years ; 
and we shall see whether such a course of reckoning may not 
be taken as probable in the concluding pages of this paper. 

It is certain that this view of the subject was taken by the 
Greek writers. The account given by Diodorus of the age of 
Helios, the Heliun of Sanchoniathon, is ; “ that there were about 
23,000 years from his reign down to the time of Alexander the 
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Great, and that some of the gods of that period reigned for 
above 1200 years ;” but, adds the historian, “ many people, being 
sceptical as to this great antiquity, conjectured from the sun’s 
revolution being not well understood, that they reckoned their 
time by the revolutions of the moon ; so that their years, ‘’Evea,’ 
being of thirty days’ extension only, it was not impossible that 
some of their reigns might have exceeded 1200 of such periods, 
equivalent to a hundred solar years.” ‘A similar solution,” 
continues Diodorus, “ might be given of those reigns which were 
reckoned of 300 years’ duration, by counting by the old periodic 
seasons of ‘spring,’ ‘summer,’ and ‘winter,’ which were also 
called ‘years,’ and were used in their reckonings, a custom 
which extended itself even to some of the Greek families.’” 

Among the Jews the sacred registers of their monthly feasts, 
if not controverted by other public chronicles, might have been 
adduced as a testimony of a similar antiquity. Reckonings by 
their priestly Courses, which would have been of the same kind, 
are in fact resorted to by modern chronologists, as affording the 
truest standard of dates to their history. Both Scaliger and 
Petavius have used the method of computing the true date of 
the Baptist’s nativity from these sacerdotal courses. For there 
were twenty-four courses of seven days in every rotation of the 
Jewish priesthood, constituting a “cycle” of 168 days; and 
of these Scaliger reckoned 349 revolutions in 160 years, between 
the institution of the Asmonean priesthood of the course of 
Abia, and the Sabbath of the 21st July, a.s.r. 4710, which he 
sets as the true birthday of John. How easy would it have been 
for an Egyptian antiquary to extend this long period in the 
annals of his country, by confounding these 349 sacerdotal rota- 
tions with the revolutions of the year, as they did the months 
and seasons ; and it cannot be doubted that all these exaggerated 
reckonings may be attributed to errors of this kind. 

In our two former papers on this subject we have endeavoured 
to shew, that the accounts given by Sanchoniathon of the early 
generations of mankind concur with those which the Scriptures 
have assigned to the line of patriarchs, between Noah and Abra- 
ham. Both consist of ten generations, and the mythical attri- 
butes of the concluding series of the Syrian writer are plainly 
built upon the scriptural histories of the three sacred families, 
with whom God established his promises by oral communication. 
In this consummation, the patriarchal regime, which was that to 
which the Egyptian traditions refer as the reign of the gods, had 
its termination. Heliun is referred to as of the tenth generation, 
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which was the same as Abraham’s from a new Stirps in Shem ; 
and Cronus, whose mythos embraces in his own person events 
which befell all the branches of the Triphyllian family, is third 
in descent from Heliun, as Jacob was from Abraham. From 
this Cronus and his contemporaries Sanchoniathon dates the 
immediate descent and succession of those gods and priesthoods, 
which form all the early subjects of Egyptian and Greek tradi- 
tion :—the Cronus of the African traditions; the Jupiter Belus, 
venerated in Egypt and Assyria; Apollo, Nereus, Sidon, Posei- 
don, Hercules, and the priesthoods of the Cabiri and Egyptian 
Thoth. By the marriage of one of his daughters with “ Sydyc 
the Just,” in whom is recognized the house and lineage of the 
Melchisedec of Scripture, came Asclepius or Aisculapius, called 
by Clemens Alexandrinus “ Memphites,”’ and the same as the 
Egyptian God; and by his brother Atlas and his daughters the 
Titanides, his history is pieced on to the African families and 
the traditions affecting that regime ; out of whose central king- 
doms both the Egyptian and Greek records aver, that the Osirian 
Gods and their descendant kings, as well as the Hesperian fami- 
lies of Western Europe, took their origin. 

Looking at the extraordinary concatenation, which unites 
these notices with the sacred story on the one hand, and the 
concurrent traditions of Greece, Egypt, and the African king- 
doms on the other, it does appear to us that there is an irrefra- 
gable testimony as tc the origin of the Egyptian dynasties in 
these accounts, and the period when they took their commence- 
ment. We have shewn what that time was approximately in 
our former papers, and assumed a specific date hypothetically 
for the epoch of the kingly succession in “‘ Menes,”’ its first named 
sovereign of the thirty dynasties of Manetho. In the present 
Number, our object will be to shew that the numerous histories 
and computations derived from the Egyptian priests, and pre- 
served by the Greek writers, may be very well reconciled to 
these former conclusions, by reducing them to such denomina- 
tions as were probably their true ones; and from one of these 
accounts we shall find the means of computing the exact epoch 
of this first king, as we have put it hypothetically in our former 
number, to be of the year B.c. 1668. 

We are aware we have more to contend with in this under- 
taking and have had throughout, than the common argumentum 
ad rationem, in the prescriptive obscurity which all men deter- 
mine shall belong to this era of the world’s history. It is a 
land of shadows and dreams as Joseph found it, and so it must 
for ever remain ; since every one claims the privilege of indulging 
in a sort of dreamy reverie upon the obscurities of this early 
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period of civilization; the cradling times of the arts of life, 
and of those sacred rites which bind societies together in the 
bonds of kindred and religion: so that it cannot be questioned 
that the lifting up of that veil which the priestess of the waters 
of Sihor declared no man ever should lift up, if it could be effec. 
tively done, would be felt rather as the breach of a delightful 
spell than any great benefit to the world at large; or even to 
the privileged few, who conceive themselves to be peculiarly inte- 
rested in such revelations. But the notion of this obscurity has 
been transferred from this book of mysteries to the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and its chronological pretensions set forward in opposition 
to that record; and it is for that cause we have taken the part 
of testing the conventional difficulties, which have been cast 
around the annals of this “land shadowed with wings,” and its 
dependencies ; and to shew that, as far as its chronology is con- 
cerned, they are more imaginary than real. The chronology of 
the Bible was determined by men of profound learning and sin- 
cerity, to whom all the pretensions of Egyptian antiquity were 
well known, and they were discarded by them as the triflings 
of a vain and unscrupulous people. It never could have hap- 
pened that they were overlooked or forgotten; and it is at least 
due to those great pioneers of sacred chronology, to shew that 
the surmisings of an age not profound are not altogether to be 
depended upon. In our own view of the subject we think the 
old histories and traditions concur in a very sufficient develop- 
ment of the circumstances, and generally of the periods of the 
ancient kingdoms of the world; and in that conviction we have 
ventured to controvert some prevailing misconceptions on the 
subject, and to propose others more suitable. 

The turning point in the whole of this question, we venture 
to suggest, rests upon the age of the Osirian gods. If we can 
determine that with certainty, then the accession of Menes, and 
the thirty dynasties which followed him, will find a reliable epoch 
for their commencement. And we feel convinced, if that point 
of enquiry be taken in hand by any person with a mind fairly 
bent on investigating the truth it cannot fail but that he will 
come to a conclusion, that that race of kings succeeded the age 
of Abraham and his two next generations by a very brief inter- 
val. For it is shewn, as certainly as any history can do so of 
that antiquity, that the antecedent generation of that race of 
kings, or gods by courtesy, were certainly the contemporaries of 
the Abrahamic family in the third descent from that patriarch ; 
and if this cannot be controverted, as it cannot be without re- 
jecting the very same authorities upon which every other con- 
clusion is founded by writers who treat of that age and history 
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it seems that there is hardly room for question on the subject. 
We have given various reasons for this conclusion in our former 
papers, which it is only needful here to refer to. They are prin- 
cipally drawn from the history of Manetho, and the plain recog- 
nition by that writer of the system of ancient chronology, drawn 
up by Sanchoniathon. But there is one notice of this author 
omitted in our former dissertations, which appears to be deserv- 
ing of particular observation, and to which we must now advert. 

The account given by Manetho of the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt is, that they were a people of lepers who 
were expelled by a king Amenophis, at a period which coincides 
with the view we have taken of it. But this historian adds, 
“that the priest who ordained the policy and laws of the ex- 
pelled people was by birth of Heliopolis, the city of ‘On;’ that his 
name was Osorsiph, from Osyris who was the God of Heliopolis ; 
and that when he was gone over to these people, his name was 
changed to Moses.”* Whether this is a confused account of the 
history of Joseph with that of the Exodus, and a conversion of 
the name of Joseph into Osorsiph, to which it bears an un- 
doubted analogy, we cannot divine ; but it is quite evident, that 
the traditions of the time of Manetho ascribed the priesthood 
of “On,” with which the younger son of Israel was associated, 
to an Osirian Institution. The priest’s daughter whom Joseph 
married was therefore the daughter of a priest of Osiris; and 
that worship existed in its pristine state, in connexion with the 
families of Israel down to the time of the Exodus and the reign 
of “Amenophis,” the last king of the eighteenth dynasty ; under 
whom we have found that event occurred, which brought the 
house of Horus and the line of kings from him, in that table, 
to their end.“ 

Then, if we refer to the genealogies of these gods, which 
are given both by Sanchoniathon and Manetho, we shall find 
that they were of a date which must have had its commencement 
in that very age when the holy patriarchs were existing: and 
we must again, at the risk of the tautology, exhibit this suc- 
cession in a tabular form, as the connexion it evinces is of mate- 
rial importance. We will only here stop to point out, that in 
the supplementary tables of the demigods, beginning with Horus, 
the contemporary of Menes, but of a generation earlier, the 





¢ See Whiston’s Josephus against Apion, p. 310. 

@ We must refer the reader for this table to our last article on this subject, in the 
July number of the last year. And here we must take the opportunity of noticing an 
erratum in the heading of the table of ‘ Dynasties,” at the end of that paper: as the 
Dynasties of Sanchoniathon, instead of the Dynasties of Manetho. 
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years amount altogether to 214, being the exact period between 


the birth of Manasseh and the date of the Exodus. Thus the 
tables are :— 


FROM HEBREW FROM THE SYRIAN FROM THE EGYPTIAN 
SCRIPTURE. SANCHONIATHON. MANETHO. 
GoDs. 
1. Vulcan. 
| yrs. 
Abraham. Heliun, a stranger 2. Helios, son of Vulcan .. 86 
at Biblos. 
Isaac. Sydyc. Uranus. 3. Agathodemon........ 56 
| 

Jacob. Thoth, Cronus. SS ee ee 


Egyptian Hermes. 


— Dios, called by the . Osiris and Isis ........ 35 


o 





African traditions 
Osiris, of the Dog 
Star, and Arabian 
Pillar. 
Joseph 6. Omitted, but plainly the 
second Osiris. 
7. Typhon, brother of the 
second Osiris & Horus 29 
FROM MANETHO. DEMIGODS. 
Manasseh, Menes, successor to the reign 8. Orus, contemporary of Menes, 
son of Joseph. of the Osiride. and eight successors, shewn 


below. 


CORRELATIVE TABLES OF DEMIGODS AND KINGS. 


Demigods from Kings after Horus, from Manetho’s 
Manetho’s History, succeeding the eighteenth dynasty, succeeding 
Osirian gods. the Osirian gods. 
years 

B. PEON ink iiee RB 8. Horus. 

a | pores eee 23 9. Achencheres. 
ce ee 17 10. Athoris. 
Li. Bhereules...s.s 1 11. Chenchares. 
i ee 12. Acherres. 

RS. AIMON. ng ns 30 13. Cherres. 

4. EMDR. cn os os BE 14. Armes. 
| ne 15. Armesses. 
| ey re 20 16. Ammenophis. 


The concurrence of these genealogies is very exact, and there 
is, moreover, a striking coincidence in the number of the demi- 
gods from Orus, with the kings of the eighteenth dynasty from 
the same person, according to the version of Eusebius, as given 
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above, which seems to exemplify a tradition preserved by Hero- 
dotus, that at one time the kings and priests ruled in the same 
numerical succession ; and that Horus was reckoned both as a 
king who first reigned after the gods, and yet retained his 
rank as a god. For these tables of Manetho shew him in both 
capacities, and the succession equal in both lines also, as the 
tables evince. 

If our inference be well made, those are the coincident series 
of priests or demigods with their kings, who ruled between the 
end of the Osirian gods and the Exodus; in which event both 
races terminated, and the whole system came to anend. And 
if it puts the “Zeus,” as the contemporary hierarch of that 
dynasty with the king who was lost in the Red Sea, according 
to Manetho’s version and our own, we shall not have occasion 
for any great surprise on that ground, if we recollect that the 
Jewish lawgiver was traditionally figured with the same marks 
of power as the Ammonite Jupiter; and that from the Midianite 
hierarchy, the Dioscuri or priesthood of the Cretan lawgiver, or 
Jupiter of that island, certainly took their origin. 

The periods assigned to these reigns concur fully then with 
the requisites of our theory, that they were contemporaneous 
with the later branches of the families of Abraham. For the 
interval between the end of the reigns of these demigods and the 
reign of Heliun amounts, as the figures will shew to 461 years ; 
which, if the series terminated at the period of the exodus, and 
in the year B.c. 1491, will carry back the date of that epoch to 
the year B.c. 1952. That will be the beginning of the reign of 
Heliun, the contemporary and mythical shadow of the Hebrew 
patriarch—we ask: do the dates coincide? 

Now it was, according to the Scripture chronology, in the 
year B.c. 1955, three years before the epoch of that mythical 
dynasty, that “ Seruy” the grandfather of Terah died, his son 
Nahor having died fifty-two years before. Serug was the seventh 
in descent from Shem, corresponding with the Hepheestus or 
Vulcan, who is the seventh mythical generation of Sanchonia- 
thon. The Vulcan of Manetho and Heliun of Sanchoniathon 
are therefore clearly of the same date, and represent the same 
dynastic sovereignty—and that dynasty ceased to be reckoned 
in the descending genealogies of human power, in the year B.c. 
1952; being the three years after Serug’s death, above referred 
to. The change of dispensation, therefore, shewn in both these 
Pheenician and Egyptian records, is in exact keeping with the 
changes recorded by the Scriptures; and the story is perfectly 
clear and certain. On the death of Serug, who was the last of that 
patriarchal rule which the Egyptian chronicles designate as one 
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reign, under Vulcan the God of Fire, who reigned in the land 
of “ Ur,” or “the Land of Fire ;” from whence, perhaps, the 
mythos was derived; his grandson Terah, finding the family 
broken up—for the tradition says, that his own son Haran was 
taken from him as a punishment by God for his idolatry; and 
urged as it is also said by the solicitations of Abraham, because 
of the prevalent idolatry of the people of their own country— 
betook himself to Haran with his descendants Abram and Lot, 
and led the Father of the Faithful by that order of events, 
towards his appointed land. In the next journeying of Abraham 
towards Damascus, the Syrian traditions meet him at Byblos, 
and trace the succeeding events, in conjunction with his de- 
scendants, into the Egyptian and Greek traditions. There are 
three years therefore in this reckoning, between the death of 
Serug and the forsaking of the land of their nativity by his 
descendants; which appears to be such an interval only as 
might precede such movement, and afford the necessary prepara- 
tions for a final abandonment of their old associations. 

In computing the age of the Osiride from these Tables, and 
reckoning the years upwards from the year s.c. 1491, the reign 
of Cronus will appear to have had its commencement about the 
year B.c. 1810; and his reign being of forty years’ duration, 
the succession of the first Osiris must he dated B.c. 1769. 
Without trusting too much to these figures, we may fairly 
ascribe a proximate truth to them: and they shew an interval 
of 100 years therefore, between that accession and the accession 
of Menes, as by our hypothesis, in the year B.c. 1668 :—that 
would therefore be the period of the reigns of the two Osiride, 
with the fourteen years ascribed to the reign of Horus before 
the accession of Menes; and it appears an interval very suitable 
to such a course of succession. 

This computation shews the beginning of these Osirian 
gods to coincide with the twenty-fifth year before the birth of 
Joseph, who was born s.c. 1745 according to the Scripture 
chronology. About that period then, the city of Busasrus was 
built, as an endowment or appanage of the Arabian or first 
Isis:—the district was plainly a province of the Arabian or 
Ethiopian kingdom, and the “ Fountain Worship” established at 
“ On” it cannot be doubted, was brought into its location there 
by the same course of events. It would not be difficult to shew 
that that worship proceeded from Arabia, and had an early set- 
tlement at the sources of the Nile, where there are still unmis- 
takeable relics of its existence; and from thence it may be 
concluded it was conveyed to the shores of the Delta in Lower 
Egypt, with the access of the new rising power of the Osirian 
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Conquerors. It seems as plain as possible that this city of 
Busastus must have been a mart for merchandize at the con- 
fluence of the two seas, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
then probably in communication with each other; either by an 
absolute conjunction of their waters or by some facile commu- 
nication through the marshy lands that lay between them ;—and 
the sacerdotal settlement at “On,” which was not a name, but 
an appellative only, denoting simply “a rounTarn,” was the 
mere accompaniment of that secular settlement in its vicinity. 

The reign of the first Osiris it is said extended over thirty- 
five years, and so would have terminated in the year B.c. 1734: 
and JoserH having come into Egypt, B.c. 1729, that event 
would have taken place in the fifth year of the reign of the 
second Osiris, and sixty-one years before the accession of Menes ; 
or forty-seven before that of Horus in the double capacity of 
king and demigod, or hierarch as we have shewn. Then again, 
Horus reigned down to the year B.c. 1645, as the tables shew ; 
and Menes down to the year s.c. 1607; and these were con- 
temporaries and coadjutors of that dynasty of kings, by whom 
Joseph had been cherished and exalted. So that we may, with- 
out any great improbability, regard the death of the latter king 
as that to which the Scripture refers, when it states that after 
Joseph’s death there arose up a king that knew not Joseph, and 
reduced the people of Israel to a state of servitude. The 
account evidently infers that this amity towards the son of 
Jacob was a personal one towards Joseph himself, the good of 
which was lost to the people by the accession of a new king, and 
not by a change of dynasty. The promise he gave his people 
on Jacob’s death, that he would be a father to them, was fulfilled 
during his life by the exaltation of his character and the influ- 
ence he bore, but failed when he and his patron king was no 
longer present to aid and protect them. The position of the 
people in their state of bondage is one of great anomaly, and 
was probably confined to the lower classes, who were sent as 
Manetho says, to the quarries to labour in a degraded condition. 
For it is evident the house of Amram, and some other families, 
particularly those of the houses of Judah and Ephraim, retained 
a dignified and exalted position in Egypt to the last hour of 
their abode there, and were fitted to enter upon the offices 
assigned to them in the Exodus, when that event occurred, with 
proper authority and estimation in the eyes of the people. In 
fact, the condition of the regnant dynasty of that country, ac- 
cording to the Manethean tables as we have interpreted them, 
is completely answerable to all the requisitions of the sacred 
history at that early period, 
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In looking at the collateral tables, drawn out in a preceding 
page in this view of the matter, it will be impossible not to be 
struck with the resemblance that is apparent in the contem: 
porary names which close those successions. Whether any real 
affinity could have existed between the names of Menes and 
Manasseh, may perhaps not very easily be decided: but the 
phonetic resemblance of. the Egyptian name to that of the 
Hebrew cannot we suppose be questioned. The concurrence 
of the sacred and profane characters of old tradition and history 
in the Pheenician story, leads to a not altogether gratuitous 
supposition, that an association of the two families may have 
given rise to that similitude, seeing that the owners of these 
names were certainly contemporaries: and we may be led by 
that conclusion to infer also, that the marriage of Joseph with 
the priest’s daughter of “the Fountain,” was accompanied by an 
establishment of himself and some branch of his family in his 
new country, in a superior caste of the sacerdotal order; or in 
some other way, of which the authority continued in his family, 
probably during all the period of his people’s abode in the land of 
their bondage. Upon this point our readers will form their own 
judgment. The concurrence of the generations, and the affinity 
of the names appear to sanction such a hypothesis; and, for 
ourselves, we are disposed to regard the matter in that way. As 
the point is new however we may be permitted to direct atten- 
tion to a few peculiarities in the nature of that elevation, which 
the lost son of Jacob, “ he who was separated from his brethren,” 
was admitted to in the Gentile kingdom. They are of a cha- 
racter which appears peculiarly suitable to any purpose, in which 
himself and his family might be designed to become instru- 
mental in conveying some of the benefits of the Abrahamic 
blessing to the outer nations of that age. We have, in our 
former number, referred to such a dispensation as being pro- 
bably manifested in the distribution of the Keturene families 
of the house of Abraham, by their distribution as kings and 
priests over the early continents of Africa and Europe: from 
one of which we have seen the royal scions of the Osirian stock 
were transferred into their new seat of dominion in the upper 
parts of Egypt and Nubia. The same order of things, but by 
another stage in the progress, may then possibly be seen in the 
establishment of this other sacred hybrid, by the ingraft of 
the house of Joseph, upon the fountain worship of the lower 
Nile; between the seas and in ordained contiguity to the 
abodes of both the two people. It was indeed Menes, we are 
told, who taught the Egyptians the sacred rites of sacrifice and 
the proper mode of shewing worship to the gods; and although 
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if we could suppose that those early institutes were at all 
such as were charged against the Egyptian religion of a later 
date, reason would be for at once rejecting all notions of such 
an association; yet it is against all experience to believe that 
the superstitions of the Isidian religion were of that generation, 
not of an age posterior to the origin of its institution. The veil 
which clothed its later mysteries was surely woven at a later period 
than the events which gave origination to the religion itself; for 
we might with equal justice ascribe the corruptions of the Roman 
Church to the preaching of St. Paul in his own hired house at 
Rome, as the abomination of the later Egyptians to the priest- 
hood which gave birth to their religion. 

Putting aside, therefore, an objection which might deter us 
from an impartial view of the subject, it cannot be denied that 
the association of Joseph with a priesthood, nearly as great as, 
if not paramount to, the Egyptian sovereign himself, appears 
as a very suitable dispensation for conveying some portion of 
the new light, which was shed upon his own favoured family, 
to the community he was then associated with; and that the 
fact was, as Joseph declared of it to his brethren, “That it 
was not they who had sent him into Egypt, but God: that he 
might be a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and 
a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt.” (Gen. xlv. 8). 
We must confess this marriage of “ Joseph, with the priest’s 
daughter,’ seeing its decidedly providential character, has 
always appeared to us a great marvel, and a mystery like that 
which St. Paul admires so much in the admission of the Gen- 
tiles to the Jewish covenant, by the breaking down of “the 
wall of partition” which had before shut them out; only here 
the wall is not broken down, but its boundary overtopped by a 
fruit-bearing branch of the vine within it. The tradition of 
that marriage was probably preserved in the fabled one of 
“ Ephesus” and ‘ Memphis,” among the Asiatic Greeks ; from 
which alliance arose the whole house of those sacred Belide, 
whose branches were transferred to Assyria and Asia Minor ; 
where their names were commemorated in the countries they 
settled or subdued—Pheenice, in Pheenicia ; Cilix, in Cilicia; and 
Europa, in the coasts of Thessaly and Greece. It is certain the 
scions of that family came from Aigypt ; and not less certain that 
all their territories had some recognized association with the holy 
seed, and participated in its destinies ; for the whole of those 
regions were brought within the pale of the prophetic anathemas 
of the prophets of Israel; which could not have been, except 
they were in some way also participitants in the blessing of 
that dispensation. 
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It seems evident then, there was a purpose in Joseph’s 
establishment in Egypt, of extending the Abrahamic blessing, 
either in its secular or sacerdotal kind, into that community and 
its descendant colonies. The very terms of the blessing pro- 
nounced by Jacob upon that favourite son, shew that some 
such purpose was recognized by the aged patriarch himself ; for 
what else could be intended by the expression, “that Joseph 
was a fruitful bough by a well’ (the fountain of “ On’’), “ whose 
branches should run over a wall?” (Gen. xlix. 22.) Or what, 
by the distinction Jacob made between the two eldest sons, and 
whatever other family Joseph might have after those? “Thy 
two sons Ephraim and Manasseh, which were born unto thee 
before I came into Egypt, shall be mine; as Reuben and 
Simeon, they shall be mine; and thy issue which thou begettest 
after them shall be thine” (Gen. xlviii. 6). Though Joseph 
and his posterity still ranked, therefore, with the sacred house- 
holds, it is as clear as can be that there was a purpose of tem- 
porary separation, by which the community of the Gentile 
kingdoms might be benefitted; as by the fruit of a bough that 
had overgrown its wall, and offered its treasures to the way- 
farer on the other side of the precinct. 

It is still open to us, however, to confine the subject to a 
purely mythical tradition, even if we should conclude that the 
name of Menes was borrowed from the son of Joseph, as that of 
a first sovereign in the new order of dynasties that was about to 
arise. For Menes bears in his name the nature of his tradi- 
tional sovereignty, as the first “‘ man king ;” in contradistinction 
to the “God kings,” who had preceded his reign. Accord- 
ing to Rosellini, the word “Menes” signifies “men,” as the 
genus humanum; and the appellative may be taken therefore in 
a mythical or metaphysical sense, if we are disposed so to 
regard it. 

The whole circumstances of this period, whether viewed by 
the light of sacred history or the traditions of the outlying nations, 
seem to indicate a new epoch in the events of the world. The 
Egypt itself of history was probably only then rising above the 
waters of its first state, of which Herodotus says, its lower dis- 
trict was a sea like the Red Sea. Of that new country, the new 
powers which we trace in their settlements both at its south 
and north extremities, were then only leading its people into 
their abode. The Egypt of the Nile was certainly then only 
in its infancy and the priest of “On” a foreign priesthood, 
brought into its place at Heliopolis by the same course of events 
as led to the building of “ Bubastus” by the Arabian Osiris, 
as the appanage of his queen. 
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- Neither Thebes nor Memphis could have existed at that 
early period. The town of “ This,’ in Upper Egypt, on the 
Libyan side of the river, was that which was built by the elder 
Osiris, and named after his wife, the “This” or “ Thisbe” of 
the old Cushite houses, and was probably the first city built in 
that district. And over the Thinitic home, of which it was the 
metropolis, Menes became the first king, after the rule of the 
Osirian gods had come to its end. On the failure of the line of 
Horus, whose rule was paramount and his seat of power pro- 
bably at Bubastus or in that vicinity if not at Pelusium, the 
supremacy over the five kingdoms fell into that family, and con- 
tinued in some of its branches down to the extinction of that 
race of Pharaohs, by the usurpation of Amosis and the subju- 
gation of the country to the Persians. Where the old kings 
of Egypt of the time of Abraham held their dominion will 
never be determined ; but it was probably in the same place 
where the supreme power was located at the time of Joseph’s 
visit to Egypt and afterwards till the Exodus; and in our judg- 
ment that was in the vicinity of the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile; the land of Zoar, where the miracles were wrought by 
Moses, and the vicinity of the “ Cassian Mount.” And of 
that old dominion, the countries must have extended to the 
“Rhinocorura” or “ River of Egypt,’ which divided its territory, 
afterwards held by the Amalekites, from Gerah and the Holy 
Land. It was then by the coming of the new power of the 
Osirian kings, that the seats of the Egyptian people and the 
abodes of civilization were changed from their vicinity to the 
Amalekite and Ammorite people, a race of predatory warriors, 
tothe banks of the Nile; which was thus settled upon both 
from the south and north by the new people. 

The more one looks into the traditions on this subject, the 
more may we become convinced that this was the course of settle- 
ment on that river. When Bubastus was built, the Delta could 
not have been fully established above the sea, and that city 
would have stood on the verge of open waters, as Rotterdam 
does upon those at the mouths of the Scheldt and Meuse; and 
then it served as a sea mart for the rich spiceries of southern 
Arabia and India, in their transit to the new rising communi- 
ties of the Mediterranean; no bad endowment for an eastern 
empress. A tradition of these open waters at the mouth of 
the Nile, was evidently in the popular keeping down to as low 
a period as Homer wrote his Odyssey; for there we find the 
poet speaking of a day’s sail over them from the Pharos at the 
north-western point of the Delta to the City of Proteus, which 
we deem could be no other than “ Budbastus,” on their south- 
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eastern border. ‘ This was one day’s sail,” says the poet, “ in 
a ship with a fair wind,” the distance in a straight line being 
about ninety miles, (Odyssey, b. iv.). The region which lies 
between Pelusium and Gaza, the Nile and the Rhinocosura, was, 
without doubt in that early period in a state of high fertility ; 
proceeding from a different elevation of the bordering sea, 
whose subsidence from a higher level is evidenced along the 
whole of that coast, which bounds the eastern extremity of the 
Mediterranean. The description of the Nyszan Mountain, 
from the Orphan hymn, if belonging to the Cassian Mount, 
fully maintains this; as do the half-fossilized trees in the 
deserts below Cairo in a great degree also confirm it, by shew- 
ing the existence of former forests in that district :— 


“ Ege 6€ ts Nvon, Umatov dpos, avOéor, 
Tyr Dowiens, cxedov Aiyvrrow poawv.”—Diod., i. 15. 


“ The lofty mountain clothed with verdure and vegetation, 
remote from Phenicia, and almost touching the streams of 
Egypt ;” can hardly belong to any other locality than this very 
spot of the Cassian Mount, so celebrated in ancient tradition. 
The later existence of the dangerous marshes and concealed 
bogs in that same vicinity which are now entirely gone, were 
doubtless the transition state of some former lake, which gra- 
dually subsided as the waters of the adjoining sea did so; and 
in effect, the whole question as to the locality of the “ Ancient 
Egypt and its River,” finds an easy solution in the recognition of 
this early state of that region. Here, between the Delta and the 
Rhinocorura, were the first settlements of “ the Misraim ;” and 
from thence those families spread themselves into the African 
continent; while the younger branch of them, the Caphtorim, 
spread their white sails over the Southern Seas, and extended 
their traffic to Arabia and Ceylon, the island of Caphtor; and 
held their country mart perhaps at Pelusium, but certainly near 
the Cassian Mount, from whence they traded to the coasts and 
islands of that part of the Mediterranean. These peaceful set- 
tlements were disturbed by the wars of the Ammonite and 
Amalakite people, upon whose conquests the Osirian monarch 
established his power, and then brought his colonies into their 
northern seats. This, we think, may be collected from the 
Arabian histories of that period; and in these events the banks 
of the Nile received their Coptic and Ethiopian settlements. 

There is one indication as to the state of things in Egypt at 
the time of Joseph’s visit to it: which is, that the royal and 
priestly functions were separately administered and had their 
seats of power apart. This was purely a Titanic Institute. The 
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old Italic or Latian families were of that stock by descent from 
an African root, and there the king is shewn to have had his seat 
at Lavinium, and the priesthood at Albalonga, and the two 
together to have formed the one power in Church and State of 
the Latian kingdom. 

When Pharaoh, therefore, exalted Joseph to the second 
“ chariot” in the land; answering to the “sedes curulis ” of the 
Tuscans, or the otpavs Aidppos, or “ chariot of the gods” of a 
remoter institute ; and gave him the daughter of the regnant 
Hierophant of the “ Fons Solis,” and put the sacred ornaments 
and royal insignia upon him; he enrolled “the Hebrew Son” 
among the princes of that land. And as this point is highly im- 
portant, not perhaps so much as regards the fact as the bearing 
it has upon our argument, we may be excused for detaining our 
readers for a few lines for the purpose of referring them to the 
“ chronicles” of the house of Jacob in its descendant lines, in 
proof of this hypothesis. For there in those chronicles, the 
chronicles of Holy Writ, they will find a son of that house 
“ Mered” the grandson of Jacob and collateral therefore of 
Manasseh in his generation to have had several sons, of very 
Ethiopic designations, by “ Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh” 
(1 Chron. iv. 15). And yet more is it to the purpose that we find 
from the same authentic source, that the son of Joseph, Ma- 
nasseh, took to himself the “ Aramite’’ concubine to whom we 
have before referred (1 Chron. vii. 14): by which association 
we may trace at once the connexion between the new order 
of things in Egypt in the time of Menes, and the Syrian 
families of Sanchoniathon’s Tables. For we have the high au- 
thority of Dr. Shaw for regarding the river “ Ker” or “ Akher,” 
which waters that very region of Byblos, where the mythical 
family of the “Hypsistus” was first found in its journey towards 
the south—the shadowy type of Abraham and his family’s tran- 
sit through the same neighbourhood—as the very cradle of the 
Aramite family, and the same “ Ker” as is referred to by the 
prophet Amos in his notice of that people. And if this be so, 
that land was also the birth-land of the children of Manasseh in 
Egypt, which were born from that concubine. 

There are, however, other instances of a high and public 
caste in the condition of the Hebrew families during their 
Egyptian abode; for we read “of the sons of Ephraim being 
slain by the men of Gath, who were born in that land, because 
they went down and took away their cattle; and that Ephraim 
had a daughter, Sherah, who built the two cities of Bethhorn 
and Uzzah Sherah” (1 Chron. vii. 14, ete.) ; all indicative of a 
princely rank and Syrian association. So that it cannot be 
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doubted, that both the families of Joseph and Judah were inti- 
mately connected with the sovereignty of Egypt in one of its 
phases, either regally or sacerdotally. We may not forget, that 
the next king to Menes in the dynasties of Manetho is that 
Athothis who was the “Thoth” of the Pheenician historian, and 
so manifestly in a line somehow connected with that region: so 
that if it may at all be inferred that any descendants of the He- 
brew Manasseh were found in this line of kings, it must be taken 
to be of that family which came by this Aramite concubine, 
Through that connexion, the association of the Syrian legends 
and customs with those of the early Egyptians, and our adapta- 
tion of the tombs found in the neighbourhood of “ Bydlos” to 
the registers of its ancient dynasties, appear to find a satisfactory 
elucidation. The existence of an old connexion, however, be- 
tween this region and the Egypt of Osiris is supported by tradi- 
tional customs, which prevailed to a late period at Byblos in 
honour of that god; whom the Byblians held was buried in their 
country and not in Egypt. Lucian says they were existing 
down to his time, and he witnessed them.’ 

With these preliminary remarks we will proceed to our 
review of some of the Greek traditions respecting this country 
and its rulers; observing only that all these were derived from 
various priesthoods, and were all evidently framed to maintain 
the same mystery as to the true antiquity of its kings, as we 
find in Manetho himself. The most detailed of these second- 
hand records is that of Diodorus; and in one we find the same 
system adopted, as is used in the Manethean dynasties, of tack- 
ing chronicles together in an order of succession, which are 
manifestly concurrent accounts :—as if the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel should be appended to those of the kings of 
Judah as a continuous succession of kings, instead of in two col- 
lateral lines; a mistake which the dovetailing of the two histories 
in the books of the holy people has effectually guarded against. 

A brief synopsis of Diodorus’ account of this course of 
descents will enable the reader to judge of its character, and the 
way in which an untrue history has been framed out of the frag- 
ments of several true accounts, patched together and presented 
as a continuous history (b. i., 45, etc.). “ After the gods,” writes 
the Sicilian, “ Menes was the first king of Egypt and taught his 
people how to worship the gods and perform sacrifices; and from 
that king followed fifty-two descendants” who reigned through 
“a period of 1040 years.” ‘ But of these,” adds the historian, 
“there was nothing worth recording.” ‘ After these kings,” 





4 Lucian, De Ded Syria. 
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he continues, “ Busiris became king and then eight of his sons 
in succession ; the last of whom bore the same name as the first 
and built Diospolis or Thebes.” Here he proceeds to give an 
account of some of the glories of that city in its palmiest state, 
and then of the tombs in its neighbourhood, as they were tra- 
ditionally spoken of in the time of Ptolemy Lagos, to which we 
have referred in our last paper; but he subjoins a particular 
account of the tomb of Osymandyas (mpocayopevOévtos ’Oov- 
pavovs, nicknamed Osymandyas), and the wonders attached to 
it, with a supplementary notice, that the Thebans accounted 
themselves the most ancient people and first philosophers among 
men, reckoned the year by its 3654 days and had a passing 
knowledge of eclipses. 

From this digression of several pages and paragraphs, Dio- 
dorus returns to the regal succession: thus, “The eighth de- 
scendant from this king, who was called ‘ Uchoreus,’ built the 
city of Memphis and named it after his daughter, who was 
abducted and married by Nilus and became the mother of 
Aegyptus.” This ravishment was effected by the lover in the 
form of a bull; but as Nilus appears in the royal descent of 
another line, we set the account down as an enlevement of a 
neighbouring king’s daughter by him, under the disguise of one 
of the “ Tauri,” a race of pirates who infested the Egyptian 
seas and were finally eradicated by the great Sesostris in a later 
century. But Diodorus leaves us quite in the dark as to which 
king he refers to as the eighth antecedent to Uchoreus ; whe- 
ther to Busiris or Osymandyas, of both of whom he has given 
the accounts we have referred to.—‘“ Twelve generations after 
Uchoreus,” he continues, “the government was found in ‘ Meris,’ 
who dug the lake that bore his name; and seven generations 
after him ‘ Sesostris’ became king, the most illustrious of this 
race of their sovereigns; who subdued the Ethiopians and all 
Asia and Scythia as far as the river Tanais; he was the great 
conqueror, and after a reign of thirty years was succeeded by 
his son who bore his name but did nothing worthy of notice.” 
This son is the king whom we have taken to be the Shishac of 
Scripture in our former paper. “ After this king,” Diodorus 
adds, “there was a multitude of successors who did nothing 
worthy to be recorded; and after many generations, ‘ Amasis ’ 
became king, and governed with great severity.” 

We deem it to be quite clear, that this is a distinct chronicle 
down to the time of that “ Amasis,” who put Apries the last of 
the Pharaohs to death and usurped his throne, and was the last 
king before the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. But Diodorus 
does not treat the matter at all in that way; for, continuing 
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his account with another succession of kings, he seems to re. 
gard this Amasis the successor of Sesostris after many genera. 
tions, as the king of the same name who stands at head of the 
eighteenth dynasty of Manetho’s list, and was he who expelled 
the shepherds in the time of Abraham; and so before the rise 
of the Osirian kings, and dominant in the throne at least 800 
years before the age of the first Sesostris. 

The misapplication of “this Post-Sesostrian Amasis” to 
“the Pre-Osirian Amosis” is perfectly evident; since the suc- 
cessors to this interpolated king were first “ Actiasin” an Ethio- 
pian conqueror, and to him “ Mendes,” or as some call him 
by a Prosonomia, “ Marro,’ an indigenous king ; a succession 
which sufficiently points to the advent of the first Osiris and his 
followers, the “ Mendes” and “ Marro” of his northern con- 
quests. After this reversion to the old kings of the 19th cen- 
tury B.c., Diodorus makes the next named king after “ Marro” 
to appear as the contemporary with the Trojan war. This he 
calls Ketes, the Proteus of the Greek story; and seven genera- 
tions after this king, he brings upon the stage “ Nilus,” the 
husband of Memphis, who by this reckoning must have lived 
some fifty generations after his mistress. From this Nilus in 
four descents only follows Gnephactus and the succession of 
kings historically known of the eighth century B.c.; and then 
again the list ends with “ Amasis” the usurper, as happens in 
the first section. 

There are then evidently two lines of succession in this 
account, interlarded with a dash of more remote history as a 
link between the two to unite them together; but in their main 
threads, both extending rightly from the time of the last Osirian 
kings, down to the extinction of the old Pharaohs by the de- 
thronement of Apries and the usurpation of Amasis, about the 
middle of the sixth century s.c. In the form given by Diodorus, 
this succession is a mass of confusion perfectly inexplicable ; but 
all this vanishes away and presents an aspect perfectly clear and 
historical, by reducing it to two lines of succession in a parallel 
arrangement, divided at the name of the first Amasis, and de- 
duced in collateral order to the period of the second one. 

Before we proceed to shew this, we must observe however as 
to the statement with regard to Menes and his descendant kings 
at the head of the account; that these descendants reigned 
through a line of fifty-two generations and for a period of 1040 
years ; that we take this to be plainly an independent record of 
the real lineage of that king and his successors down to their 
extinction in Apries, as we have shewn it in the arrangement 
we have made of the dynasties of Manetho in our last paper. 
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Diodorus’s statement, that it was after the extinction of that race 
of kings that Busiris took the throne, is plainly a part only of 
the system of exaggeration we have above referred to for up- 
holding a spurious antiquity, by tagging collateral successions 
to the end of one another. For the refutation of that pre- 
posterous account needs no other proof than those very tables of 
Manetho, which shew the race of Menes as the ancestors of 
that Sesostris, who appears upon the stage long after the age 
of Busiris in this history of Diodorus. We had arrived at 
this conclusion long before the arrangement was made of those 
tables in their fourfold division ; and it was not without some 
surprise, perhaps we may say satisfaction, that we found the 
succession of the Theban kings as they appear in that arrange- 
ment ;—taking only the few kings of the Thinitic list who 
reigned before the Exodus in the place of those of the eighteenth 
dynasty for the same period;—to concur exactly with this isolated 
statement of the Greek historian, And the same agreement will 
be found also in the 1040 years of that succession, with so 
small a difference as may be disregarded. The principles on 
which that arrangement was accomplished, which we have fully 
explained in the introductory part of that paper, will shew at 
once that this result could not have been brought about by 
any design in that work; and we may say therefore with- 
out apprehension of any distrust, that this agreement in the 
periods, which seems to give an absolute confirmation to the suc- 
cession we have adopted, did not present itself till some time 
after the publication of our last paper. For a full explication of 
this we must refer our reader to the list of Theban kings in our 
last number; but the succession will be found correctly stated 
in the following synopsis ; viz.; Of the first dynasty of Thinites, 
the house of Menes, there will be found five kings down to the 
year of the Exodus ; of the elected kings of Thebes, the twenty- 
first dynasty, seven kings; the twenty-second dynasty, nine 
kings; part of the twenty-third dynasty, three kings down to 
the Trojan war; altogether twenty-four kings down to that 
period. Then follows the hereditary kings: the nineteenth 
dynasty, six kings; the twentieth dynasty, twelve kings; “ Zet” 
of the twenty-third, and Boccoris of the twenty-fourth dynas- 
ties, two kings; the twenty-fifth dynasty, reckoned one king 
both by Diodorus and Herodotus; and the twenty-sixth dynasty 
down to “ Vaphres,” with whom the race of Pharaohs ceased, 
seven kings; altogether twenty-eight kings from the Trojan war, 
which added to the twenty-four before that period, makes the 
fifty-two successions according to the statement of Diodorus. 
The thousand and forty years of the same statement com- 
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puted from the end of the reign of Menes, which appears to be 
the meaning of the passage, has the same congruity with the 
period shewn by the tables in that same succession. For in our 
former paper we have shewn that that course of succession, with 
some necessary corrections, gave an interval from the date of the 
Exodus to the Persian conquest of 966 years. But Apries the 
last Pharaoh was dethroned and put to death forty-four years 
before the date of that conquest by Cambyses the Persian; and 
in the present computation, that interval must be deducted from 
966 years, leaving the true period from the death of Vaphres to 
the Exodus 922 years. If then to this sum we add 115 years, 
which the tables shew between the year of the Exodus and the 
last year of Menes, these together will make the period 1037 
years, which differs only by three years from the statement 
of Diodorus. As the 1040 years in fifty-two reigns is the pro- 
duct of those reigns multiplied by 20; viz., 52 x 20=1040; it 
may be regarded as a statement in round numbers, with which 
the tables virtually agree. To this result, if we add the years of 
Menes, whose reign was for sixty-two years, we shall arrive at 
the year B.c. 1668, as the epoch of that king’s accession ; for the 
1037 years from Apries added to the 62 of that reign, and that 
added to the year B.c. 569, in which year Apries was dethroned, 
will together amount to 1668 years; which is the epoch we have 
assigned to a reign of that king, and from which we have deduced 
the succession of the four collateral kingdoms in our former 
aper. 

; These computations concur in so extraordinary a manner 
with this independent statement of Diodorus, as seems to render 
it almost impossible that they can be founded in error ; an ob- 
servation we trust, which will not be taken as said in any 
boastful spirit, but rather with the hope of inducing an impar- 
tial investigation of the subject by our readers. 

But we must return to Diodorus and our more direct analysis 
of his account by the way we have proposed, which is by exhi- 
biting his one protracted succession in a parallelism of the two 
presumed successions under a division of the accounts. In that 
form they will appear as follows :— 
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First Line. 


Menes through fifty-two descents and 
1040 years. 


1 Busiris and eight sons, who 
succeeded in rotation the last 
of the same name as the first, 
being the builder of Thebes.? 

7 Seven descents. 

1 Uchoreus, who built Memphis, 
named after his daughter, who 
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SEcoND LINE. 


Actiasin, an Ethiopian, and Mendes 
or Marro. 


1 Remphis. 


7 Seven kings, slothful and inglo- 
rious. 
1 Nilus. 


married Nilus 
12 Twelve generations to Meris, 
who built two of the Pyramids. 


8 The eighth king from Nilus 
Chambres, who built the 
largest of the Pyramids. 

1 Chabyris, son of Chambres, who 
built another Pyramid. 

5 Interregnum of five generations. 

1 Then Ketes or Proteus about 

the time of the Trojan war. 


7 Seven generations to Sesostris, 
the conqueror. 


28 24 
Descents to Sesostris corresponding with  Descents to the Trojan war corresponding 


the tables. with the tables. 


The son of Sesostris, not dis- 
tinguished or worthy of notice. 


After much time. 


Mycerinus. 

Bocchoris. 

Sabaco, the Ethiopian. 
Psammeticus. 

Four generations. 
Apries. 

Amasis, the usuper. 


After many inglorious reigns. 


Amasis, a tyrannical king. 


It must be evident to the most cursory observation, that 
these lists are fragments of different dynasties, appended to one 
another ; but both disclosing successions which are in the main 
numerically right. The entry of “ Keées,” with the “ Five Gene- 
rations” which accompany his name, has been transposed from 
an earlier position, assigned to them by the historian, from an 
evident necessity. For these are placed by him in immediate 
sequence to the names of Actiasin and Marro or Mendes, the 
companions of the Osirian kings and their colonial vice-regents ; 
if we may follow the traditions connected with their names. 





® Diodorus says : “* Kai tv t#72 raw exyovwy ox7a,” denoting a succession 
of brothers ; speaking of the succession in lineal descent, he writes: “ tiv € TeTe 
78 Baoiiews droyovwy oydoos” (§ 50). This succession of eight sons is nearly 
paralleled by that of the five sons of ‘‘ dnanus,” who succeeded to the high priest- 
hood of the Jews in that order.—Joseph., Antig., b. xx., chap. ix., § 1. 
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But there is a chasm in the succession between the pyramid- 
building kings and the Trojan war which that entry supplies, 
and to which place it undoubtedly belongs. There it stands, 
four generations before the age of Sesostris, whose reign we have 
found in one of our former papers to have commenced in the 
year B.c. 1034: and its proper parallel place. 

With this emendation, and regarding the names of Menes 
and the brief notice of his successors, as well as that of the 
Ethiopian Mendes and Marro, as anomalous augmentations to 
genuine fragmental lines, the two lists will be found to har- 
monize with wonderful accuracy, and so as to explain and 
support one another. For in this conjunct state, the age of 
Nilus and his wife Memphis whose marriage forms part of the 
country traditions, are found to fall together; and the builders 
of the pyramids are also shewn as contemporary kings;—a point, 
in our apprehension, of considerable weight. For that gigantic 
mania could hardly have slumbered for a thousand years and 
then revived again, as it must have done according to the con- 
tinuous arrangement of these successions by Diodorus. As well, 
we deem, might we look for a revival of the Crusades in our own 
times, after the lapse of centuries since that monstrous infatua- 
tion possessed the kings of Europe. The many inglorious reigns 
between the second Sesostris, and Amasis the tyrant, which 
closes the first list, completely answers also to the period of the 
short reigned kings, shewn by the tables as the successors of 
Shishac, the son of the great Sesostris ; though there is a want of 
notice of the terminating events of that period, by the coming of 
Sabaco and the reigns after him. But as the object was to 
continue the line from a new root, the introduction of these 
notices might not have suited the informants of the historian. 

The point for particular observation in this arrangement is, 
that both the lines terminate at the right place with that 
Amasis who closed the succession of the old kings, by putting its 
last representative to death and usurping his crown: while the 
generations, which precede the'two Sesostride in one line and 
the Trojan war in the other, tally exactly with those of the 
dynasties of Manetho, as we have arranged them; and the 
further lists from those epochs, though irregular and conveyed 
in general terms, do yet answer to the true nature of its succes- 
sions in that interval. Both lines, with due allowance for those 
general references to unchronicled periods which occasionally 
occur, may be taken to give the same fifty-two generations; 
which Diodorus states constituted the course of that line of 


kings, and which are found in the Theban succession of the 
arranged tables. 
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The desultory nature of this inquiry will afford excuse for 
our stopping at this point, to offer a few observations on the 
ascription we have made of the “ second Sesostris” to the cha- 
racter of the scriptural “ Shishac ;” differing, in so doing, from 
the opinion of Sir Isaac Newton, who regarded the first or 
great Sesostris as that king. But besides the course of succes- 
sion of the tables, which brings the date of the first Sesostris to 
a period of about thirty years before the accession of Solomon 
to the Jewish throne, we think it clear from the course of 
history, that the great conqueror and opener of the East must 
have preceded the reign of that king. The traffic of the Jews 
in the first years of Solomon’s reign, when he had a fleet at Ezion 
Geber, and from thence traded with the countries of the Indian 
Ocean, could only have happened after those conquests which 
swept those seas of the piratical bands that frequented them, and 
was one of the works particularly ascribed to the great Sesostris ; 
and by such an amity between the two countries, as the marriage 
of Solomon with a daughter of the conqueror would have 
elicited. The visit of the Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem indi- 
cates the same thing ; and that a common dominion must have 
been established over all those countries between Ethiopia and 
Judea, through which the queen’s journey lay. For the tradi- 
tions relate, that the conqueror of that period had in fact 
subdued Ethiopia, Arabia and all the troglodital nations on the 
coast of the Red Sea. One can hardly doubt therefore, that 
that Sesostris must have lived before the accession of Solomon, 
and that it was from him the Jewish king received the Egyptian 
daughter in marriage. 

It is quite the reverse with “ Shishac,”’ who answers to the 
character of the unworthy and oppressive king, with whom the 
tables shew the system of short reigns and the 200 years of 
tyranny, took their commencement. It was in the very lifetime 
of Solomon who was the husband of his sister, that Shishac re- 
ceived the enemies of the Jewish monarch into his protection, 
and associated one of them with his own family in marriage; and 
who, after the death of Solomon, at once shewed his hostility to 
his successor by his expedition against Jerusalem. But the 
vastness of his preparations against so small a province seems 
rather the pompous display of an imbecile and vindictive mind, 
than the expedition of a great conqueror whose arms had 
traversed the length and breadth of the habitable world :—the 
gathering of his Libyan and Troglodital hordes together also 
for that campaign, manifests plainly a subsisting state of em- 
pire over those people, well organized and not the fruits of a 
new conquest. Altogether, it seems impossible to doubt that 
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the true state of the case was such as the tables shew; that it 
was the first Sesostris who was the conqueror, and the second 
the Shishac of Scripture and the oppressor of his people. 

We must now briefly turn to two other of the chronological 
notices of Diodorus; which we think admit in both cases of 
probable explication, by reducing the periods by which the 
reckonings are computed. For thus he writes :—“'The Egyp- 
tians affirm that the gods reigned a little short "Ern Bpayd 
Aelzrovta of 18,000 years, and that Horus the son of Isis was the 
last of the gods who reigned: and that Isis, for whom Bubastus 
was built and had Egypt for her appanage was the daughter of 
Cronus, the youngest of the gods and the mother of Horus the 
king :—and that after the gods, men reigned nearly 5000 years 
down to the 180th Olympiad,” answering to the year B.c. 56/ 

We have put these two statements together, because they 
shew there were two notions subsisting, as to the families of the 
gods: one which terminated their line with Cronus, the father 
of the first Osiris, and the other with Horus. For the difference 
may account for some variation in the periods ascribed to the 
kingly dynasties by the traditions ; which we think exists to the 
extent that difference would require. 

With regard then first to the 5000 years, ascribed to the 
reign of men down to B.c. 56; its true measure is probably 
found by regarding the periods as the “ seasons,” by which we 
have before seen some of the old computations were made, and 
of which there were reckoned three in the natural years: for 
5000 of such periods would amount to 1666 solar years, and 
carry back the date to B.c. 1722; and as Diodorus reckons by 
round chiliads, and says the period was something short of the 
5000 years, it appears to agree sufficiently with the date of that 
change which commenced in Horus, as we have shewn, about 
the year B.c. 1682. 

The 18,000 years reign of the gods is more difficult ; but 
this is again reckoned in round chiliads, and said to be some- 
thing short of the full number: a reduction to monthly periods 
would render this too great a time to be receivable; and what 
occurs to ourselves is, that it probably refers to a course of days, 
commensurate with the number of their gods: viz., “ Twelve- 
day courses,” of which there would be thirty in a year; invert- 
ing the monthly computation, of which there were thirty days, 
and twelve periods in a year. This hypothesis would require a 
division of the heavens into thirty stages or houses, according 
to the astrological system of the Chaldeans, which prevailed 





f L. 1, § 27 and 44. 
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generally in the early period we are treating of. Such a division, 
we shall observe, also, would follow the yearly course of the planet 
Saturn, the great Hesus or chief of their gods, as well as that of 
the moon in the ecliptic; and there is no doubt that such a 
division both of the day and sphere, existed in those early times. 
The thirty boundary stones of the great druidical temple at 
Stonehenge, indicates that division of the outer circle of the 
heavens amongst that people; and a division of the day into 
thirty parts is still found in existence among the old families of 
the island of Ceylon; a people who are certainly of the same 
family as the Coptic or old Egyptians, and the very same race 
who were settled in that country when the Osirian rulers visited 
it. We find an analogous course of reckoning among the Jews, 
whose cycle of seven days was allowed, one to each of its twenty- 
four courses of the priesthood; and their days, following that 
sacerdotal division, were divided into twenty-four hours :—our 
hypothesis would shew a twelve day cycle, distributed into thirty 
courses, with a day of thirty hours also. We must leave the 
suggestion to our readers’ own judgment; but the reduction of 
that long tale of years by such a divisor, would bring it to a 
period of 600 solar years ; which added to the epoch of the reign 
of Horus B.c. 1682, would carry back the period of the com- 
mencement of the gods to B.c. 2282, or to about sixty years after 
the flood ; answering very well to the age of Shem and Arphaxad, 
and the commencing period of those twelve generations of San- 
choniathon, which he deduces from that period down to Cronus, 
who is called “ the youngest of the gods,” as he was the last of 
the patriarchal descents. Having regard to the evident “ graft” 
of the Egyptian theology upon that of the Syrian, this appears 
to afford a probable explication of the matter. From Cronus, 
who is in the parallel generation with Jacob, the second line of 
descent brings in the second Osiris and Horus both god and king, 
and the contemporary of Menes. From Jacob, the second 
descent brings in Manesseh the son of Joseph who is the 
evident contemporary of Menes, and parallel with the closing 
line of the Osirian gods. 

This cycle then may be taken also to afford an interpretation 
of the 36,525 years ascribed to the dynasties, noticed at the 
beginning of this paper. For divided by thirty, that number 
will shew a period of 1217 years; and counted from the end 
of the Pharaohs, as we have before done B.c. 569, it will carry 
back the date of the epoch to s.c. 1786. By this we should 
see the race of kings carried back to the time of Cronus; and 
Cronus, as the last of the gods, to whom the Osirian kings 
would follow in succession; a difference from other reckonings, 
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which shew Horus as the last of the gods, as we have before 
noticed. 

There is a singular custom among some of the Tartar 
families, and Sir J. Bowring mentions the same to exist among 
the Siamese, of naming the twelve divisions of the day after the 
names of different animals ; and their years have a similar cycle 
of revolutions allotted to them, which is called “ The Giagh.” 
We ask can this division, which is undoubtedly of great anti- 
quity, have originated in those same circumstances whatever 
they were, which gave rise to the Egyptian tradition that in a 
war between the gods and giants, the twelve gods were con- 
strained to conceal themselves in the forms of different ani- 
mals?/ For it is very remarkable, in connexion with the above 
custom, that Diodorus in his notice of the old divisions of the 
Egyptian time and their various modes of computation, follows 
his account with a desultory one of this race of giants, whom 
he says lived in the age of Isis, and were thought to have been 
born out of the earth. The subject appears so wholly irre- 
levant to the preceding and succeeding matters of his narrative, 
that one is disposed to believe that he must have received it in 
connexion with the other information he obtained, as to the 
various ways of reckoning the times of their traditions among 
the Egyptians, of which he has just before treated; and not 
knowing how to apply it specifically to that subject, he gave it 
in the same connexion as he received it, without further com- 
ment. If the Tartar cycle of “the Giagh” has any traditional 
reference to the story of the giants, we may regard the passage 
of Diodorus in referring to that story in connexion with the 
subject of the old cycles of computation, as one of the most 
singular “ undesigned coincidences” that can be met with. 

How the division of the day into “ thirty hours” got to Ceylon 
is not easy tosay. The old families of that island were certainly 
connected with the localities of the Cassian Mount and the pris- 
tine seats of the Misraim, to the north of Egypt and the Red Sea; 
and, as part of the old Carnrorim, they were probably inti- 
mately concerned in the early settlements of that country. The 
thirty hours and thirty years’ cycle were, no doubt then asso- 
ciated with the fountain worship of the same people, and may 
have been confined to that institute, which was settled at “ On” 
or Heliopolis. In some way that veneration for “the Fountain” 
became associated with the Druidism of western Europe, and 
with it would have followed probably the thirty years’ cycle, re- 
cognized in their institutions. From thence proceeded the thirty 





9 Lucian, De Sacrif., p. 5. 
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boundary stones of their astrological temple at Stonehenge ; and 
from the same source the division of our own Wales, an especially 
druidical region, may have been made into its “thirty Princedoms,” 
or two fifteens of the north and south districts of that territory. 

In this way then, we have found four different computations 
given by Diodorus reduced either by recognized divisions, or 
such as are not inappropriate to the nature of the traditions of 
the country, to periods which concur with the authentic tables 
of their kings and the traditional ones of their gods. The first : 
in the twenty-three thousand years between the reign of Heliun 
and the historian’s visit to Egypt, which is shewn to go back 
rightly to the epoch of Abraham’s secession from his paternal 
land in “ Ur,” with which the date of Heliun agrees, according 
to the tables of Sanchoniathon. Secondly: the five thousand 
years of the reign of men, which is shewn to refer to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century B.c., which was the period 
when the last of the gods were in power, and on the eve of the 
new dynasty of men in Horus. Thirdly: the eighteen thousand 
years of the gods who preceded that new regime, which by 
another and more ancient division runs through the patriarchal 
ages, and stops at its proper limit in the first descendant from 
Noah, as the Phoenician genealogies also do. And, fourthly : 
the 36,525 years of the dynasties, which by the same division 
of the last reaches up to Cronus, the last of the gods. While 
the succession of kings, given by Diodorus in his historical sum- 
mary, when divided into their duplicate order under the most 
necessary requisition, shew a series of kings which answers nume- 
rically with the utmost exactness, to those of the tables of 
Manetho in the division we have made of them. 

We had proposed to examine the several traditions of Hero- 
dotus in the same way; but we think our readers must have had 
enough of us; and we shall therefore confine ourselves to one 
statement from that author; and that because we have before 
referred to it. That is, that from the time of the first king of 
Egypt to the end of the reign of Sethon, the priest of Vulcan, 
there were 340 generations of men; and in those generations 
there were the same number of high priests and kings." This 
fact we have applied to the elucidation of the concurrent lists of 
kings and demigods, between “Horus” and the “Exodus,” which 
we have shewn in a former page; but if it were true as to the 
whole period spoken of down to Sethon, it must have been in 
some institution of which there is neither memorial or tradition. 

But Herodotus deduces a computation from these 340 gene- 





hk Euterp., 142—4. 
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rations as derived from the Egyptians, that these generations 
should be counted as three to every century, by which the whole 
period would amount to about 13,700 years. Now it is beyond 
a doubt to our apprehension, that the historian or his informants 
have inverted the order of arrangement in this computation; 
which should have been, not of “three generations of thirty- 
three years each ;” but of “ thirty-three generations” of “ three 
years each” in every century. For that was the cycle by which 
the courses of the sun and moon were regulated, who were the 
celestial Osiris and Isis of their worship; when, at the end of 
every three years or thirty-six lunations an intercalary month 
was added, making their true cycle to be constituted of thirty- 
seven months. Three hundred and forty of such generations 
would by the multiple of three amount to 1020 years; and that, 
dated back from the year B.c. 687, the end of the reign of 
Sethon, would reach to the year sB.c. 1707; being again, the 
very period when the change of dynasty was about happening, 
by which Horus commenced his reign in the double capacity of 
king and god; and when the lists of the two sovereign powers 
took their commencement in a course which proceeds with equal 
steps from that date down to the time of the Exodus, as we have 
shewn in the parallel lists in page 350. That the reigns which 
Herodotus speaks of in this notice refer to the first Osirian 
kings and not to any more ancient race, appears by the sequel 
of his observations: namely, that before those successions it 
was admitted, that “gods” had reigned over Egypt and in- 
habited it with men. And of those gods he adds, “ One of them 
had always held a paramount authority: after whom ‘ Horus’ 
the son of Osiris reigned as ‘ the first king’ though numbered 
with the gods.’’ 

This reference to a supremacy by one ruler over his com- 
peers in those transition dynasties;—and the succession of 
“ Horus” upon their extinction, not by a new inheritance, but by 
a change of his caste from “ god” to “ king,” in whom we find 
the same supremacy maintained over the new kingdoms; is so ac- 
cordant with the deductions we have made as to the state of those 

‘kingdoms from the new arrangement of Manetho’s tables, and 
gives so strong a sanction to that division and the course of 
events deduced from that view of them, as appears wholly con- 
firmatory of the hypothesis we have proposed in these papers. 


H. M. G. 
Hitcham Rectory, 21st Sept. 1857. 








i Euterp., 144. 
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THE BOOK OF TOBIT. 


Ir is very desirable that the apocryphal books of the Bible should 
be carefully investigated. This is the more necessary, as the 
Council of Trent has claimed for many of them an authority 
equal to that of the books of the Hebrew Canon; and declared 
them to be inspired. The Reformed Churches, on the other 
hand, reject them, and at most admit their perusal for “exam- 
ple of life and instruction of manners, but do not apply them to 
establish any doctrine.” Among these apocryphal books, that 
which bears the name of Tobit is one of the most prominent. 
Very recently a writer of the Romish Church has published a 
work in which he discusses and defends its authenticity.* Yet 
he prudently, as we think, avoids the question of its canonicity. 
We propose a brief examination of Tobit, with a view to throw 
light on these questions ; and we shall also consider somewhat 
the external evidence which can be adduced. We shall com- 
mence with the former, assuming that our readers are already 
acquainted with the plan of the book. Now as it is the version 
contained in the Vulgate for which canonical authority is claimed, 
we shall make use of that, employing for the sake of convenience 
the language of the Douay translation.” 

Chap. i. ver. 1. “Tobias, of the tribe and city of Nepthali.” 
No such place as Nepthali appears on record: the Greek makes 
Tobit come from Thisbe. Naason, another name which is un- 
known as the name of a place, and not found in the Greek text. 
Sephet, this place is also unknown, and not mentioned in the 
Greek. 

Ver. 2. “ He was made captive in the daysof Salmanezer, 
king of the Assyrians.” The tribe to which Tobit belonged was 


‘ taken captive by Tiglath-Pileser, nearly twenty years before 


(2 Kings xv. 29). Those who were taken captive by Shalmane- 
zer, were placed in Halah and Habor, and not in Nineveh, as 
asserted in ver.11. See 2 Kings xvii. 6; and xviii. 11. 

Ver 4. “ When he was younger than any of the tribe of 
Nephthali.” To say the least an absurdity. 








a Das Buch Tobias, iibersetzt und erklart, von Lic. Fr. Heinrich Reusch. Frei- 
burg, 1857. (The Book of Tobit translated and explained 





6 It would unduly protract this paper, to compare the Vulgate with the other 
versions. The Vulgate has in itself no advantage over others. Jerome admits that 
he made it in one day ; that it was translated from the vivd voce rendering of the 
Chaldee into Hebrew (by a Jew, perhaps); that an amanuensis wrote at his dicta- 
tion the version thus lazily made; and that he himself repudiates its canonical 
authority. It is this very version which the Tridentine Council placed in the same rank 
as Moses and Isaiah ! 
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Ver. 6. “ Went to Jerusalem.” Considering the relations 
of Israel and Judah at the time, a most improbable circum. 
stance, 

Ver. 7. “ Proselytes.” Prior to the first captivity, prose- 
lytes are seldom mentioned as a distinct class. Moreover, if 
Tobit gave all his first-fruits and tithes at Jerusalem, how 
could he give a third of all every third year to proselytes and 
strangers ? 

Ver. 9. “When he was a man.” It would appear from this 
that Tobit the younger was born soon after his father attained 
to manhood. 

Ver. 16. ‘ When he was come to Rages.” This city was ten 
days journey east of Ecbatana, and is frequently named in Tobit. 
We shall have to speak of it again.¢ 

Ver. 18. “Sennacherib his son.” Shalmanezer appears to 
have been immediately succeeded by Sargon, and it is very 
doubtful whether Sennacherib was his son.° 

Ver. 21. “ Tobias buried their bodies.” What is here and 
elsewhere related of the burial of Israelites by Tobit seems 
scarcely credible. It is hard to believe that they were slain and 
cast out in such numbers; and if they were, that Tobit could 
act as he did, and escape apprehension. 

Chap. ii. ver. 11. “ As he was sleeping, hot dung out of a 
swallow’s nest fell upon his eyes, and he was made blind.” This 
is either a puerile fiction, or a curious miracle. The reader 
must decide which. 

Ver. 12. “ Holy Job.” The writer seems to have been endea- 
vouring to describe a character more excellent than that of Job, 
with whose history not a few of the incidents here recorded may 
be compared. 

Ver. 18. “ That life which God will give.” The expression 
of a hope of a future life, which finds no parallel in the Old 
Testament. 

Ver. 21. “ When her husband heard it bleating,” etc. If 
Anna supported herself, her husband, and her son, by weaving, 
it is very strange he should be so ignorant of what she did and 





¢ It is not meant here, that there were no proselytes, but it is meant to suggest, 
that at the time supposed there were very few, and not a class of dependents upon 
the offerings of the pious. We must, it appears, admit the liberty of Tobit to devote 
his tithes to such objects. See Deut. xxvi. 12; and Joseph., Antiz., iv., 8, 8, 22. 

@ Some have supposed this is an anachronism, but there is every reason to believe 
that Raga, or Ragee, was founded before the time of Seleucus Nicator, who was its 
restorer. Strabo, who ascribes its foundation to Nicator, says it was 500 stadia from 
the celebrated Caspian Pyle. 

¢ Some authors identify Shalmanezer with Sargon, as M. von Niebuhr, in his new 
History of Assyria and Babylon ; but, as we think, on insufficient grounds. 
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earned. Her reply may remind us of Job’s wife; and the first 
verses of the following chapter contain expressions similar to 
some which fell from Job’s lips. 

Chap. iii. ver. 7. “ Now it happened on the same day.” The 
coincidences here alluded to are altogether unlikely. Rages. 
The reader will note this/ 

Ver. 8. “She had been given to seven husbands, and a 
devil named Asmodeus had killed them.” The Rabbins record 
many strange things of this same Asmodeus.? The occurrence 
of the name renders it highly improbable that the book was 
written at so early a date as is claimed for it. The story itself 
involves a doctrine which it would be difficult to defend from 
Scripture, since evil spirits are not supposed to have power over 
life. The way in which the tale is told is alone sufficient to 
shake its credit. 

Ver. 25. “ The holy angel of the Lord, Raphael, was sent to 
heal them both.” That is, Tobit of his blindness, and Sara of 
her affliction. Here, again, we are met with a difficulty. Ra- 
phael is sent to heal them. Now the name never occurs in the 
Canonical books as the name of an angel, although it occurs in 
Rabbinical writings, It is derived from the words xm, to heal, 
and ‘x, God, and signifies “ the healer of God,” or “ whom God 
heals.” All this part of the narrative betrays a later age, when 
the Jewish system had received the addition of foreign elements. 

Chap. iv. ver. 11, 12. “For alms deliver from all sin, and 
from death,” etc. A doctrine is here broached which is not only 
unsupported by Scripture, but directly opposed to it, and of a 
most dangerous tendency. If alms deliver from all sin, from 
death, and will not suffer the soul to go into darkness, and give 
great confidence before God; all that men have to do is to give 
alms. Of course almsgiving is a duty, right, profitable and 
honourable, but to make it a saviour is to set aside the divine 
method of salvation. Similar expressions in the other apocry- 
phal books prove nothing, and the same is true of inaccurate 
translations from those that are canonical. 

Ver. 21. “I tell thee also, my son, that I lent ten talents of 
silver,” etc. It is very strange that amid all his poverty, Tobit 
had not thought of this money before, and that he should not 
take steps to recover it till he supposed himself about to die. 
We should infer, moreover, from the words, “ Rages, a city of 
the Medes,” that Gabelus resided in the same city as Raguel ; 
comp. ch. iii. 7. Such, however, was not the case. The Douay 





J The Greek here reads ‘‘ Ecbatana,’’ which is a consistent rendering. 
9 See Buxtorf’s Lex. Chal., sub voce, for illustrations of this. 
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translators, or their editors, endeavour to escape from the diffi- 
culty by assuming that the Rages of Raguel was Ecbatana, also 
called Rages. This assumption requires proof. 

Chap. v. ver. 7. “Of the children of Israel.” A direct false. 
hood put into the mouth of an angel. 

Ver. 8. “ Rages, a city of the Medes, which is situate in the 
Mount of Ecbatana.” It is admitted that Rages was ten days’ 
journey from Ecbatana, or 200 miles, how then could its situa- 
tion be that here described ? 

Ver. 18. “I am Azarias, the son of the great Ananias.” 
Another positive falsehood ascribed to the angel. We must 
suppose that the end justified the means. 

Ver. 23. “Thou hast taken away the staff of our old age.” 
A very inconsiderate expression, remembering the object of 
young Tobit’s journey. And moreover, the young man does not 
seem to have contributed much to the support of the family. 

Chap. vi. ver. 1. “He lodged the first night by the river of 
Tigris.”* As their route lay directly away from the Tigris, it is 
hard to see how this can be true, inasmuch as Nineveh, from 
which they set out, stood upon the river. 

Ver. 2. “ A monstrous fish came up to devour him.” As 
we might expect, no one has been able to point to fish with 
man-eating propensities inhabiting the Tigris. The editor of 
the new edition of Tobit very prudently discourages all inquiry 
into the matter. 

Ver. 4. “Take him by the gill.” This part of the story 
would suggest to us that the fish could not be so very large after 
all, however stupid it. might be. 

Ver. 5. “ Lay up his heart, and his gall, and his liver.” At 
ver. 8 we are told, “If thou put a little piece of its heart upon 
coals, the smoke thereof driveth away all kind of devils,” ete. 
At ver. 19, on the contrary, Tobit is instructed “to lay the 
liver of the fish on the fire, and the devil shall be driven away.” 
And at chap. 8, ver. 2, we find that the /iver and not the heart 
was used. 

Ver. 6. “The rest they salted, as much as might serve them 
till they came to Rages,” etc. Where two men alone, and by a 
river side, could find the salt and conveniences for salting, is a 
question hard to solve. And besides, a load of salted fish for 
twenty days’ journey for two, would be rather a heavy burden. 
Besides, the process of salting and curing fresh-water fish, would 
require longer time than a single evening. 








% Reusch thinks one of the accessories of the Tigris must be meant, but this is 
not supported by the text. 
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Ver. 9. “The gall is good for anointing the eyes in which 
there is a white speck, and they shall be cured.” The obtuse 
Tobit does not perceive that he has now a remedy for his father’s 
blindness, and rejoice accordingly, and even propose to return. 
No such thing, but very coolly turns round and says, Where 
shall we lodge? As to the peculiar virtue here ascribed to the 


gall of the fish, it may be enough to say that an opinion very 


widely prevailed of the efficacy of certain fishes’ gall in dis- 
eases of the eyes. Thus Pliny in his Natural History (lib. xxxii., 
cap. vii.) says of the Callionymus: “Callionymi fel cicatrices 
sanat et carnes oculorum supervacuas consumit.” And again, 
of the coracinus and sea-scorpion, “Et coracini fel excitat 
visum. Et marini scorpionis rufi cum oleo vetere aut melle 
Attico, incipientes suffusiones discutit: inungi oportet inter- 
missis diebus. Eadem ratio (curatio) albugines oculorum tol- 
lit.” Both Aristotle and lian speak of the virtues above 
ascribed to the Callionymus ; but unfortunately for our story it is 
only “de gobiorum marinorum genere,”’ a species of sea-gudgeon, 
and can no more be transformed into Tobit’s fresh-water monster, 
than frogs into megalosauri. 

Ver. 11. “ Here is one whose name is Raguel.” A com- 
parison of this place with ch. iii. ver. 7, shews that Raguel 
resided at Rages, according to the Vulgate (see the note on ch. 
iv. 21). It is to be observed, also, that while the fish salted on 
the Tigris lasted them till they came to Rages, it appears from 
the subsequent narrative that Tobit never went there at all, and 
that Raphael took special provisions for his journey thither with- 
out him. What follows about pre-arranging a matrimonial alli- 
ance with Sara, with an eye to her father’s property, is both 
improbable and inconsistent. Tobit is shewn how to overcome 
the devil in another way, and thus goes forward doubly armed, 
with holy resolutions, and a fish’s gall, 

Chap. vii. This story of the marriage, and other parts of the 
account of Tobit’s journey, have been apparently written with a 
reference to the histories of Isaac and Jacob. At the same time, 
to suit the taste of a credulous age, an air of the marvellous is 
thrown over the narrative, and that, by a strange artistic over- 
sight, without making the chief actors aware of it. All the 
miracles and wonders almost, here set forth, are treated as if of 
every-day occurrence. Not the least marvel in this book would 

a marriage celebrated under the circumstances here recorded. 

Chap. viii. ver. 2. “ Tobias, remembering the angel’s word, 
took out of his bag part of the liver, and laid it upon burning 
coals.” This was on the wedding night, in the bridal chamber, 
while the bride was there. The roasting of the liver was to scare 
VOL. VI.—NO. XII. cc 
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away the devil, which must have been quite needless, as Raphael 
was there with power to seize him and carry him away to Upper 
Egypt, and bind him. We naturally ask, Why Tobit did not 
tell Raguel of the remedy he had in his possession? He seems 
to have been particularly wanting in promptness. The night 
journey of Raphael deserves comparison with that of Mahomet. 


It is strange that he could carry away and bind in the desert of . 


Upper Egypt, Asmodeus, and return, as it would seem, without 
being missed. 

Ver. 11. “To dig a grave.” For whom? Had they not 
given away their daughter to Tobit in the assurance that it was 
God’s will, and would be for good? (chap. vii. 13—20). Why 
then now does he go out before daylight to dig a grave? Diga 
grave, when we have such an account of the marriage as we find 
in the previous chapter! How could “they make merry” if 
they expected such a catastrophe ? 

Chap. ix. ver. 3. “Go to Gabelus to Rages.” The marriage 
of Tobit had taken place at Rages, and yet now we find that 
Tobit neither is there nor intends to go, but sends Raphael. 
That the latter comforted himself with the relics of the salted 
fish till he came to his journey’s end, does not appear, but he 
took with him four servants and two camels. This may have 
been because he was somewhat wearied with his conflict with 
Asmodeus and journey to Upper Egypt. It is to be feared that 
the binding of the devil was a very temporary affair, although 
the account reminds us of that in the Apocalypse, which is of 
course free from the absurdities of this.’ It is evident that 
Tobias was of a very confiding disposition, or he would not have 
entrusted his “note of hand” for ten talents of silver to persons 
who were utter strangers to him. According to the common 
reckoning, the sum due to Tobit was no less than £3,415 3s. 1144., 
and yet he leaves the entire responsibility in the hands of his 
friend with his four servants and two camels. Is it too much 
to ask whether it was customary, or rather if it was not mad- 
ness, to risk such an amount of treasure in such a country, and 
at such a time? For be it observed, the owners of this wealth 
were captive Jews, downtrodden and oppressed ; men who could 
be murdered and cast out, and none to bury them, if this book 
is true. There is another difficulty arising from the possession 
of ten talents of silver by such persons; its extreme impro- 
bability. And is it not monstrous to expect us to believe that 
two men unprotected set out on foot from Nineveh for Rages, a 





i See Rev. xx. 2, 3. Reusch plainly shuns the difficulty of chap. viii. 3, Calmet 
on the contrary is inclined to defend it. 
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distance of 500 miles, to carry back an amount of silver which 
must have weighed 1,364lbs.!_ By weights and measures, more 
impostors may be detected than we are wont to think. In 
much the same way it might be shewn that the journey to 
Gabelus and his ready payment of the money, and his return 
before the marriage festival was over, will not bear analysis. 

Chap. x. ver. 10. “Men-servants, and women-servants.” 
Then Raguel, himself in captivity, was a slave-holder. We say 
nothing about the abstract question of slavery, but merely ask if 
this is within the range of historic verity and credibility? The 
account of his great wealth is moreover very hard to believe, 
inasmuch as it is assumed in the Douay Version that this was 
but sixteen years after they were carried away captive, and but 
five years after Sennacherib’s return from Judea, when enraged 
by defeat and disaster, he massacred the Israelites (see chap. 
i.21). Let those who can, believe in the quiet possession of so 
much wealth under the circumstances, 

Chap. xi. ver. 1. “They came to Charan, which is in the 
midway to Nineve, the eleventh day.” No such place as Charan 
is known on the route from Rages or Ecbatana to Nineveh’ 

Ver. 5. “Anna sat beside the way daily, on the top of a 
hill.” It is well known that Nineveh lay in a plain, and not in 
a hilly country. 

Chap. xii. ver. 9. “Alms delivereth from death, and the 
same is that which purgeth away sins, and maketh to find mercy 
and life everlasting.” Here we have re-asserted the efficacy of 
alms for pardon and salvation (see above on chap iv. ver. 11). 

Ver. 12. “I offered thy prayer to the Lord.” This passage 
distinctly affirms a doctrine which is unknown to the canonical 
books—that angels are our mediators with God. The Scriptures 
affirm that “‘ there is one mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.” 

Ver. 15. “I am the angel Raphael, one of the seven who 
stand before the Lord.” The doctrine of a later age, and sub- 
sequent to the Babylonish captivity. 

Ver. 19. “I seemed indeed to eat and to drink with you.” 
Raphael confesses that he had deceived them. 

Chap. xiii. ver. 11, ete. This chapter supposes the captivity 
of Judah and the overthrow of Jerusalem, which nevertheless 
did not take place till many years afterwards.’ 





J Charan or Harran, as is well known, was a city in the north-western part of 
Mesopotamia. The name is omitted in the Greek text. 

& Or about 588 years B.c., according to the received chronology. 
‘ 9 
CC « 
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Chap. xiv. ver. 1. “ Saw the children of his grandchildren.” 
It may be said that this is possible, since he lived forty-two 
years after his son’s marriage, but it is not very probable. 

Ver. 15. “Saw his children’s children to the fifth genera- 
tion.” This is a manifest impossibility, since the younger Tobit 
is said to have died at the age of ninety-nine, and he must have 
been between sixty and seventy at the death of his father, when 
he had only grandchildren.’ 

The above are some of the passages to which exception may 
be taken, and it will appear from them how difficult it is for us 
to receive, as inspired, a book containing so much that will not 
bear examination. We are utterly unable to accept it as a 
purely historical narrative, if the Vulgate is to be taken as the 
standard. An examination of the Greek and other versions 
would lead to similar conclusions, although, as we shall have 
occasion to remark, they differ from each other and from the 
Vulgate in an extraordinary degree. On internal grounds, 
therefore, we conclude against the authenticity and canonical 
authority of the book of Tobit. It may be urged that it is to be 
understood figuratively, but as this is a theory, unsupported by 
evidence, and rejected by the Church of Rome, we shall not 
stop to discuss it. 

Let us come, therefore, to the second point, and ask what 
external evidence there is for the authenticity and canonical 
authority of this book ? 

Do we find it in the language in which it was written? 
Certainly not ; for even if it were positively known in what lan- 
guage it first appeared, the original is lost, itself a weighty argu- 
ment against its inspiration. And if we had the original it would 
prove nothing, because we are not required to accept as canonical 
every ancient book of a religious character which was written by 
the Jews. The book may have been, and probably was, written 
first in a Shemitic dialect, Hebrew or Chaldee, but this admis- 
sion, we repeat, proves nothing as to its inspiration. 

Perhaps it will be said that the book of Tobit finds a place 
in the Septuagint Version. But did it originally form a part of 
it? and if it did, are we bound to accept, as inspired, all the 
Seventy thought proper to translate? It is not necessary to 
suppose that even the translators themselves regarded it as any- 
thing more than one of the religious books read among the 
Jews. And suppose they did, nothing is gained, for two reasons: 





? According to the Greek, the elder Tobit died at the age of 158, the younger 
Tobit at the age of 127 years. 
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first, that the Romish Church does not follow the Septuagint 
text or texts; and, secondly, because it authoritatively repudiates 
some of the books found both in that version and in the Vulgate. 

We ask, then, did the Jews receive Tobit as a canonical 
book? No. Josephus gives us a list of the books which were 
accepted as divine by his countrymen, and Tobit is not only 
excluded from it, but never named by him. All the evidence 
which we have from Jewish sources, condemns the reception of 
this book into the canon. Jerome himself, in his preface to the 
book, expressly affirms that the Jews did not receive it. 

We now come to the Christian Church. Here two facts at 
once meet us. 1. That Tobit is quoted, or referred to, by not 
merely the later but the earlier fathers. 2. That it was early 
translated and circulated along with the books universally recog- 
nized.” As to the first, we observe that no quotation, nor any 
number of quotations from a book, prove it to be inspired, or 
even that those who used it thought it so. But suppose any of 
the fathers thought it inspired, might they not err in this as in 
other matters of fact? The occurrence of it, along with many 
of the translations, shews only that it was a popular religious 
book. It is far more important for us to have distinct utterances 
upon the subject, and we have them in various forms. 1. Lists 
of the books of the Old Testament in which Tobit is not intro- 
duced. 2. Statements of its apocryphal character. 

Lists of inspired books are of two kinds, those by individuals, 
and those by councils. We shall see what they say about Tobit. 

The Canon of Melito. Tobit is not even mentioned. 

The Canon of Origen. Tobit is not included. 

The Council of Laodicea is said to have left a Canon, but it 
does not enumerate Tobit. 

The Canon of the Apostolical Constitutions omits Tobit. 

The Canon of Cyril (a.p. 348) is silent in reference to Tobit. 

The Canon of Gregory Nazianzen excludes Tobit. 

The Canon of Athanasius leaves out Tobit. 

The Synopsis of Sacred Scripture warns us against the book 
of Tobit by name, as uncanonical. 

The Canon of Epiphanius says nothing of Tobit, but his 
arrangement excludes it. 

The Canon of Hilary of Poitiers (a.p. 354) does not include 
the book of Tobit. 

The Canon of Hippo reckons Tobit as canonical, but in such 





™ The principal ancient versions known are two in Greek, two in Latin—the 
Itala and the Vulgate ; one in Syriac, and others in Arabic, Georgic, Ethiopic, Slavo- 
nic and Persian. The Chaldee is unknown; but two Hebrew translations, neither 
of them very ancient, have been published. 
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a way that the list in which it is inserted is referred to foreign 
churches for approval, with special regard to that of Rome. 

The Canon of Jerome expressly excludes Tobit, and he de- 
clares that he only translated the book at the earnest request of 
his friends. 

Additional evidence is at our command, but it is needless to 
go further in our inquiries. Out of twelve lists which have come 
down to us, ending with that of Jerome, only ¢wo include the 
book of Tobit. All those prior to the end of the fourth century 
exclude it, except the Council of Hippo, which claims the un- 
enviable distinction of having first assigned it a place among 
the inspired books of the sacred canon.” 

We might pursue our investigations, and ask to what extent 
the book employed the pens of commentators, and furnished 
the texts of sermons. We should meet with the same kind of 
evidence, and find that scarcely a commentator or a preacher 
used it as a text-book. The allegorical exposition of Bede is 
among the first. 

We cannot close, without adverting again to the extra- 
ordinary discrepancies which occur in the various translations. 
These discrepancies are of every possible kind, and clearly prove 
that the text is in such a state that no version can be depended 
upon as fairly representing the original. 

This being the case, we arrive at the inevitable conclusion 
that the value of the book is no more than attaches to any com- 
position which contains pure precepts of morality and incentives 
to piety. Its internal character forbids our admission of it either 
as a true history, or a sacred allegory. Its statements receive 
little or no confirmation from the records of the times, to which 
in some cases they are opposed. And, lastly, it has been always 
rejected by the Jews, and was refused by the earliest and purest 
ages of the Christian Church. That the Council of Trent re- 
ceived it in Jerome’s defective version, could only be because 
it favours some of the least defensible errors of the Romish 
Church. Nowonder that Protestants refuse to admit its claim, 
and give it no higher place than its merits justify. 

B. H. C. 











n It was long ere this example was followed generally, as we might shew by an 
appeal to subsequent authorities. 
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e CORRESPONDENCE. 

° 
of 
to *,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
me responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 
1€ 
y ; 
l- DR. DAVIDSON AND THE REV. HARTWELL HORNE’S 
iy INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
it To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 
d 
if Dear Str,—I trust that the following remarks on a subject deeply affect- 
. ing the interests of Biblical criticism and interpretation will not be thought 
. unsuitable to the objects contemplated by The Journal of Sacred Literature. 
. I am, dear Sir, 

Your’s faithfully, 

r Carmarthen College. 


e [We comply with this request, on the understanding that we do not 
] hold ourselves responsible for all the statements of our correspondent. 
On the necessity of boldly opposing an ignorant and bigotted dogmatism 
in relation to biblical research, we entertain no more doubt than we do of 
the danger of unlicensed speculation in divine things.—Ed. J. 9. L.] 


THE pamphlet noted below* is one whose character and whose occasion 
must be considered as somewhat unique. Our care for the interests of 
sacred science, and for the reputation of biblical scholars, compels us, 
despite our dislike of intermeddling in matters controversial, to notice it, 
and to present our readers with an impartial view of the questions in- 
volved. 

The occasion of its appearance, though already widely known, must 
be briefly stated. Horne’s Introduction, after passing through nine 
editions, was found by its publishers and proprietors, as also by the well- 
informed in such matters among the public, to fall far short of what 
, ‘ a work of such pretensions should be in the present advanced state 
of biblical science. The enterprizing publishers, therefore, resolved to 
bring forth a new edition, and employ, in conjunction with Mr. Horne, 
some biblical scholar of eminence, in its preparation. Dr. Davidson 
undertook to “re-write” the second volume, which is on the Old Testa- 
ment; and by his recommendation—for we assume that on this there is 


a a | 





@ Facts, Statements and Explanations, connected with the publication of the 
Second Volume of the Tenth Edition of Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, etc., etc. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. London: Longmans 
and Co. 1857. 
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now no question—Dr. Tregelles was engaged to edit the fourth, on the 
New Testament. Mr. Horne himself was to revise the first and third. 
Dr. Davidson’s account of the arrangement stands thus :— 

‘The publishers, whose property it is, after asking my opinion in two long letters 
respecting the manner in which the work should be remodelled and re-arranged, and 
receiving my sentiments on the subject, very unexpectedly asked me to revise the 
second and fourth volumes. But I declined to revise any part. I was then requested 
to re-write the volumes, when I engaged to furnish vol. ii. entirely new; but as I 
had so lately written on the New Testament, I declined to undertake vol. iv. with it, 
and recommended Dr. Tregelles, who was accordingly asked.’’—Facts, etc., p. 41. 

To guard against “accidental discrepancies” in a work to be thus 
completed by divers hands, the publishers very properly said, in a letter 
to Dr. Davidson, 


“Tt has appeared to Mr. Horne and to ourselves most desirable that all the 
editors should see the proofs of the whole work, in order to prevent any want of 
harmony between the several portions, and also to give mutual opportunities of 
making suggestions for the benefit of the work.’’—Facts, etc., p. 42. 


Accordingly the proof sheets of each editor passed successively under 
the eyes of the others. It does not appear, we must say, that, during the 
process of printing, either Mr. Horne or Dr. Tregelles instituted any 
decided and serious protest against the views advanced by Dr. Davidson 
on the great subjects which have been mixed up with the controversy 
which has ensued, viz., inspiration, the authority of certain books of 
Scripture, and the doctrines termed evangelical. Indeed, as to the right 
of the editors to interfere in matters of opinion, Dr. Davidson declares, 


‘“‘ Both had as much to do with me in regard to authority and prerogative as I 
had to do with them ; that is, nothing whatever. ll that was stipulated in the legal 
contract was that each should look over and revise the proof-sheets of the whole 
work, so that there might be no ‘ accidental discrepancies.’ ’’—p. 45. 

We must confess, therefore, that we cannot see the justness of the 
language used by Mr. Horne and Dr. Tregelles, when, as soon as the 
edition was launched into the market, they severally wrote to the public 
papers in a strain of sorrowful protest against the sentiments advanced 
by Dr. Davidson in his part of the work, as “wholly unknown” to them. 
But, leaving our readers to judge for themselves, after the perusal of this 
pamphlet, of the questions at issue between the co-editors, we have now 
simply to state that these unfriendly declarations, put forth with every 
appearance of concern for the safety of the truth, served to call up such 
a storm of denunciation against Dr. Davidson as even the evil genius of 
the odium theologicum has seldom been able to rejoice in. In our land 
there is a grievous scandal in the shape of a “religious press ”—noisy 
and frothy hebdomadal prints and washy monthly “ magazines ”—pro- 
fessing to represent coteries of evangelical opinion in and out of the 
National Church. These, suited for the illiterate, are best conducted by 
scribes whose chief characteristics are, a sparing culture, shallow sanc- 
timoniousness, and inflated verbosity. They have ever a keen scent to 
discover any freshness or originality in the treatment of biblical ques- 
tions, and a hoarse bark of alarm whenever the results of learning seem 
to loosen a stone in the long-ago finished edifice of their creed. The 
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religious sects are much at the mercy of these gentlemen of the “ religious 
press ”becoming, we fear, more and more so. Hence, in part, the 
jealousy manifested towards all bold and independent thinking, and the 
suspicious looks cast towards those seats of learning where biblical litera- 
ture and the higher branches of philosophy are studied under the auspices 
of modern scholarship. Hence the periodical onslaught on such men as 
Pye Smith, Dr. Arnold, Bishop Hampden, and Davidson. Hence such 
fanatic and tumultuous uproar as that recently raised on the appearance 
of that very ordinary book of poetic effusions, the Rivulet. We cannot 
express with sufficient intensity our condemnation of these trashy would-be 
leaders of the religious public. Of two or three of them especially we 
are bound to say that they are positive nuisances, held up apparently 
simply by the unlovely interest that ever clings around dogmatism and 
bigotry. Whenever they touch questions of erudition, it is only to utter 
caveats against the overweening pride of learning, and the dangers of 
reason and philosophy—dangers, by the way, to which they have never 
been exposed. The zeal they discover for religion appears to us to be, 
not unfrequently, shockingly irreligious. Their defence of truth is, in 
instances of not rare occurrence, unscrupulously mendacious. If we have 
come to understand what Christianity means, we hesitate not for a moment 
to say, that the portion of the “religious press” alluded to, presents, in 
the temper of its discussions, in its gross personalities, its bitterness and 
malicious disengenuousness, a most shameful caricature of it. 

But why do we bend the bow on so sorry a quarry? Because_ hither 
we must look, spite of some disavowals, for the “ getters up” of the case 
against Dr. Davidson. Under the direction of turgid alarm-giving 
newspaper articles, printed off and distributed secretly among the con- 
stituency of the institution, the authorities of the Lancashire College 
proceeded to purge themselves of a putative heresiarch. A pressure was 
applied, which eventually commanded a bare majority of ¢wo against the 
professor. Of Nonconformist college committees much has been said. 
It is neither our function nor our desire to examine into the constitution 
of such a body: all constituencies have a right to manage their own 
affairs as they think best. But it is impossible not to reflect, and ask, If 
colleges are to be managed by committees, of what sort of elements ought 
such committees to be constituted? If the appointment and removal of 
professors, judging of the consistency of a professor’s creed with the 
recognized code of doctrine, weighing in an even balance the value of 
his conclusions on difficult points of criticism, determining where enquiry 
should end, and induction from indisputable phenomena in the antece- 
dents, say of a portion of Holy Writ, should be declared unallowable,— 
if all this and much more is to rest with committees, of what kind of 
men ought committees to be composed? We agree on the necessity of 
watchfulness, lest the chairs of ministerial seminaries should be taken 
possession of by men who would poison the stream at its spring; but for 
this very reason we still more closely press our question. 

It is right here to remark that a sub-committee was appointed to 
examine Dr. Davidson’s volume, and report in due time their finding; 
that this sub-committee, at whose head was a gentleman of ripe scholar- 
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ship, entered on their work like men who felt the gravity of their under. 
taking, and presented an elaborate report; and that, in consequence of a 
recommendation contained in this report, and adopted by the committee, 
Dr. Davidson prepared the pamphlet of ‘“ Facts, eéc.,” at the head of this 
Article. The concluding paragraph of the sub-committee’s report was as 
follows :-— 

‘* Our unanimous recommendation is, that this committee earnestly request Dr. 
Davidson to prepare, as speedily as may be consistent with due care in the revision, 
such an explanation of the parts of his recent work which are deemed objectionable 
as may remove misunderstanding which his language may have occasioned, conciliate 
opposition which his haste may have provoked, make concessions where it may be 
justly due, and so take the best means of vindicating himself from unjust and 
malevolent assertions.” 

The report, which thus closed, having been fully discussed, the com- 
mittee passed, nem con., the following resolution—a remarkable resolution 
enough, if the subsequent one of “want of confidence” was according 
to truth and justice! Singularly enough also, as his Nemesis would have 
it, Mr. Kelly was the seconder of the one, and also the mover of the 
other ! 

“That while this committee expresses its continued confidence in the general 
soundness of Dr. Davidson’s theological views, its appreciation of the value of his 
services to the college, and its regard for him personally, it is still of opinion that 
explanations of several parts of his recent work are due to the constituents of the 
college, on account of the incautious language he has there employed,’’ etc. 

We involuntarily ask ourselves, Was this resolution passed after the 
appearance and systematic examination of the obnoxious volume? What 
then had the effect of bringing to pass a resolution diametrically opposite 
to it soon after? Nothing from Dr. Davidson saw the light in the in- 
terval, save the pamphlet required—a document which, in the estimation 
of most people, is eminently calm and conciliating, dignified and frank in 
concession, Christian in temper, and unfolding no new doctrine. Did this 
form the basis of the new resolution? Nothing of the sort! it only 
failed to “remove great doubt and uncertainty . . . . on matters of essen- 
tial importance, etc.” Who but exclaims here, Has the “ continued con- 
fidence” expressed in yesterday’s resolution degenerated into the “ great 
doubt and uncertainty” of that of to-day? As those who wish simply 
to serve the truth, we aver that the two resolutions, the material part of 
the latter of which we now proceed to record, appear to us painfully dis- 
erepant ; and we ask, Is the latter according to justice if the former is 
according to truth, and vice versa ? 

.... ‘This committee are constrained, with deep regret, to declare that, without 
questioning the sincerity of his (Dr. Davidson’s) professions, these explanations [in 
the pamphlet] are in their judgment, far from satisfactory ; that while several mate- 
rial concessions have been made, and misapprehensions removed from some points, 
yet in the main the most formidable objections are rather passed over than fairly met, 
and great doubt and uncertainty at least left on matters of essential importance: it 
is therefore their painful duty to state that, on the ground of these grave faults and 
the rashnsss which he still exhibits in dealing with divine truth, their confidence in 
him asa professor in this institution is greatly shaken, and that they view with 


serious apprehension the effect of his teaching and influence on the students com- 
mitted to his care.” 
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1 We are completely bewildered. Here is a man in whom the com- 
a mittee have “ continued confidence” in respect to the general soundness 
e, of his “theological views,” blamed, notwithstanding, for not removing 
is “formidable objections” and “ great doubt and uncertainty on matters of 
as essential importance,”—a man who, in the estimation of the same per- 


sons, is both worthy of their “continued confidence” and also of having 


Yr. their “‘ confidence in him as a professor greatly shaken,’—and here is a 
n, company of gentlemen who have “continued confidence” in the general 
le soundness of his theological views, appreciate ‘‘the value of his services 
~ to the college,” and “cherish regard for him personally,” and who also 
a “view with serious apprehension the effect of his teaching on the students 
committed to his care!’ The former class of terms was adopted by the 
a whole committee; the latter, it is a relief to say, was engrossed only by 
n a majority of two. é 
1g As the adverse resolution was so studiously worded as to avoid any 
0 direct charge against the doctor, it was natural that a care for his reputa- 


he tion should urge him to request from the committee the grounds of their 
disaffection definitely stated. He therefore wrote as follows :— 


ral ‘«Gentlemen,—I have reeeived a resolution passed by you at your meeting of 

ais the 10th June (1857). It does not state the grounds on which it is based, being 

at couched in vague terms of indefinite import, affirming nothing positive on which 

he your judgment therein recorded is founded, but leaving the most unjust and injuri- 
ous conclusions to be drawn respecting me. 

be ‘«] therefore require in writing the precise grounds on which the clauses of the 
resolution are based, believing that those who profess to be actuated by justice, 

at truth, and fairness, will not refuse to state explicitly the reasons which have led 

te them to their conclusion. 

n- “ Samuet Davipson.” 

on 


The committee deemed it the wiser course to decline giving “reasons.” 


" And thus the doctor had to vacate his chair, bearing in one hand resolu- 
ly tion No. I.—of “ continued confidence ;”’ in the other, resolution No. II. 
—of “confidence greatly shaken,” and that after ‘“ material concessions,” 
na etc., had been made. 

m Now it strikes us as strange in the extreme that measure of this kind 
ly towards a learned, and, as we think we shall by and by shew, an orthodox 


“f man, should have been dealt out amongst Independents. Right justly, 
we gladly admit it, have they always claimed for themselves a respectable 


4 character for culture and erudition. Side by side with orthodox doc- 
trine they have never failed to forward sound learning. Neither is it to 
be forgotten on an occasion so extraordinary as the present, that their 

~ boast has been, that their adherence to right doctrine has resulted in 

i great measure from a scrupulous tolerance of opinion. They are never 

ts, backward in maintaining the ineffectiveness for good of creeds and stan- 

t, dards, and in disavowing the prevalence among themselves either virtually 

% or actually of “subscription.” The more intelligent in their ranks will 

- say that subscription leads to reserve, offers a premium to dishonesty, is 

th inconsistent with the free play of individual conscience and judgment, 

ce ever degenerates into formality,—in a word, is either a sign of, or an 


instrument securing, the absence of a vital and genuine faith. We feel 
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called upon to hold up these professions of a respectable body, and con- 
trast them with the proceedings which have led to the retirement of 
Dr. Davidson from the Lancashire Independent College. 

Furthermore, the congregational body places no small value on the 
great Protestant principle of the right of private judgment in things 
religious. That principle secures to every man immunity against any let 
or hindrance in judging of the meaning of Scripture, and embracing or 
rejecting articles of doctrine. Of course, anticipating objections, we are 
aware that every society must be formed on a basis of concurrent views, 
and those who are members of any religious body must of necessity have 
become so from sympathy felt in the creed and objects, as far as known, 
of that body. But surely concurrence in the main principles, the essen- 
tial doctrines—such concurrence as will command the “ confidence ” of the 
body in “the general soundness” of each of its members in his “ theolo- 
gical views ”’—is all that can be, is all that usually is, expected. It were 
an intolerable embargo on conscience to require that in every minute par- 
ticular of opinion and practice, every member of a body should precisely 
coincide with every other, or even with the general voice of that body. 
What then is the general creed of the Independents? It may in general 
terms be described as evangelical. Their colleges are conducted on this 
understanding. The trust-deeds of these institutions usually recognize 
the doctrines termed evangelical. Men holding evangelical doctrines are 
naturally sought as professors. Dr. Davidson, on this understanding, was 
chosen to the Lancashire College. It comes therefore to be a question of 
some interest, whether, by a renunciation of evangelical doctrine, or, in 
other words, by propounding advisedly opinions which are inconsistent 
with evangelical Christianity, he has justly exposed himself to the penalty 
of removal from the honourable post which for fourteen years he had so 
efficiently occupied. We propose calmly, in the interest of truth and 
justice, of Christian learning and religious liberty, and with no wish 
whatever to interfere with the decisions of any man or body of men, to 
examine into this question. To the cause of biblical literature in this 
country, it must of course be of vast importance that men of piety and 
learning, who are employed with the difficulties of criticism and exegesis, 
should be shielded from the attacks of immoderate and ignorant, or of 
narrow-minded and bigotted men, who, by violence and clamour, strive to 
bear down before them whatsoever happens to be contrary to their own 
prejudices. The Journal of Sacred Literature is itself a fellow-sufferer in 
this worthy cause; and the longer we live, and the more we become 
acquainted with the demands and the dangers of sacred learning, the more 
ardently anxious do we become to do our part in its lofty service. 

Now if Dr. Davidson can be proved not to have rejected the truths of 
revelation, but to have transgressed simply against loose and undefined 
notions about inspiration, the interpretation of divers passages of Scrip- 
ture, the authority and authorship of certain books, ete., then the storm 
raised against him resolves itself into a mere veto upon biblical science, 
and freedom of enquiry into the meaning and condition of Holy Writ. 
Substantially, we believe this to be the true account of the matter. 

First, then, as to inspiration. Where, we ask, is the formula adopted 
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by evangelical believers on this mysterious subject? Some persons, 
greatly venturesome, or greatly ignorant, say this question has long ago 
been settled, and requires no discussion. Where then is the “ standard ?” 
Where the definition which all recognize? Nothing of the kind exists. 
We dare affirm that the code of doctrine generally received in the 
“orthodox” churches contains no declaration as to what is meant by 
inspiration. So beset with difficulty is the subject, and so indefinitely left 
in many of its aspects by the biblical writers themselves, that the Church 
has wisely refrained of late from definition, and contented itself with 
general statements. Individual authors and individual Churches have 
gone farther, maintaining with unreasonable stringency the equally divine 
origin of every part of the record—not excepting the alphabetic charac- 
ters and punctuation; and these apologists, however pitiably credulous, 
deserve credit at least for a bold consistency: they endeavour to fortify 
popular phraseology, as the framers of the Formula Consensus Helvetici 
did, by a kind of ratiocination. But as the Lutherans in that age of Bible- 
defence and culture immediately succeeding the Reformation, abstained 
from pronouncing definitively in their symbols; so the Churches of our 
country, with a respect equally profound for the Word of God, have like- 
wise done. Adhesion to any form of words of man’s device on this 
subject has never been made a condition of membership in any Church, 
nor of admission into any ministry. The Church Catholic—the Indepen- 
dent body included—has ever maintained, rightly and safely, that the 
Scriptures contain the Word of God, and are therefore, as the rule of faith 
and practice, of infallible authority. But it has never been able to demon- 
strate, nor has the cultured and reflecting portion of it ever been able to 
believe, that everything contained in the Bible is divinely inspired, or is of 
any less importance in its place and for its purpose, for not having been 
inspired. What, for instance, of catalogues of names taken from the 
Jewish Registers? What of incorrect historical references? What of 
diversities in the Evangelists’ reports of the same discourses of our Lord ? 

If then it be true that no authoritative formula exists either in the 
National Church or in the different sections of the Nonconformist bodies 
of our land, but men have been satisfied with general phraseology, against 
what rule has Dr. Davidson transgressed ? 

But what is it that Dr. Davidson has taught on the subject of inspira- 
tion? Has he denied, or maintained, the positive inspiration of the 
Bible? Has he taught anything more startling, or novel, than has been 
taught by English divines before him? Nay, we will ask, has he taught 
anything more liberal, or dangerous—a word of frequent use with the 
alarmists in this controversy—than men of high standing for piety and 
erudition in his own body have taught? We answer, Nothing! We are 
not aware that the obnoxious volume contains anything more “ ration- 
alistic,” or more “ reckless,” than the following, written by that singularly 
acute man, the venerated pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, and father of 
Independency—John Robinson. 

‘‘ Neither all things which the prophets of God wrote were written by divine in- 
spiration, but some of them humanly, as their human affairs, common to them with 
other men, required ; neither was all wherein they were divinely inspired, brought 
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into the public treasury of the Church, or made part of the Canonical Scriptures, 
which we call the Bible ; no more than all which they spoke was spoken by the spirit; 
or all which they spoke by the spirit, written, John xx. 31 ; xxi. 25; but only so much 
as the Lord, in wisdom and mercy, thought requisite to guide the Church in faith and 
obedience to the world’s end,” etc.) 


We have surface men in our day in all sections of the Church, who 
would pronounce this downright heresy. And yet John Robinson’s name 
and principles are cherished, and not an iota of his writings is condemned 
by the Congregational Churches. 

Of the two more commonly received theories—theories they are, let us 
remember, as much as Dr. Davidson’s—the verbal and the plenary, pos- 
sibly the latter is the less open to objection. The former maintains that 
all the words of Scripture and their arrangement, the form as well as the 
substance of Scripture, were a direct and determinate gift of the divine 
Spirit to the writers. Probably, many of Dr. Davidson’s brethren, his ac- 
cusing brethren, hold this. The latter theory represents the writers as so 
influenced that all they communicated was entirely free from every species 
of error. Many of the Doctor’s brethren, again, symbolize with this. 
Dr. Davidson, according to his own distinct averment, holds it likewise. 
Since, however, it amounts to but a ¢heory, and not to a demonstration, 
nor a revelation, nor yet to an article of creed imposed upon him by his 
co-religionists, he rightly exercises his judgment in searching how far, in 
the face of irrefragable evidence presented by the sacred writings them- 
selves, he can go along with it, as commonly expressed. He uses dis- 
crimination; reverently examines; and concludes that in all matters 
moral and religious—in all things touching on faith and practice— 
the sacred writers are indubitably correct and infallible; but that in 
matters of physical science, chronology, etc., they were, like other men, 
subject to occasional inaccuracies. It is to be remembered that he has 
not written systematically on the subject. In page 82 of this pamphlet, 
he observes, “ It so happens that I have not discussed it.’ I have 
not even attempted to give a definition of it. Ihave merely glanced at 
it in passing, in order to make my treatise on interpretation more 
complete.” The pith of what he fas said, and which has given occa- 
sion for such intemperate and “ reckless” denunciations, is found in his 
volume, p. 372. 


‘“* Tf, as we have just seen, there was an accommodation on the part of the writers 
to the ideas of their times respecting the objects of nature, the possibility of their not 
being so far enlightened or inspired as to have correct infallible knowledge on points 
of natural science, on chronology,.archeology, geography, etc., suggests itself to the 
reflecting mind. It may be asked, Why extend their inspiration of correctness 
beyond what is properly religious and moral truth? Why not suppose that their 
knowledge of the subjects, to which we have been adverting as secondary sources, 
was not always perfect or accurate—that they were ‘‘ led into ’’ religious, not natural 
truth ? The mission and office of the writers was a religious one. They were the 
media employed of God to make known his will to men :—respecting his nature ; his 
mode of dealing with his responsible creatures on this earth ; their conditions, duties, 
and hopes, as immortal beings. They wrote to shew, in various ways, what the 





6 See the valuable edition of the works of John Robinson, with an interesting Life, 
etc., by the Rev. Robert Ashton. Lond. 1851. Vol. i., p. 44. 
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history of the human race has been in relation to God, the Creator, the Ruler, and 
loving Parent. All their communications bore upon Messiah and his salvation— 
the only begotten Son of the Father, in his humiliation, functions, and exaltation. 
They were religious and moral teachers. But they were not teachers of geography, 
astronomy, botany, physiology, or history. Their commission did not extend 
so far. 


In the pamphlet of Facts, etc., after presenting quotations from cele- 
brated orthodox divines who have maintained views substantially identical 
with his own, including Baxter, Howe, Parry of Wymondley, Bishop 
Heber, Dr. Pye Smith, Alford, ete. (pp. 53—79), he observes :— 


‘* It has been matter of agreeable surprize to myself to find so many distinguished 
writers substantially coinciding with me on the subject of inspiration. I did not 
know their sentiments before.. The fact shews that the same result may be arrived 
at independently by many inquirers. I have quoted ¢heir testimony as likely to carry 
weight in quarters where prejudice will not allow my views to be received. Perhaps 
persons who do not shut their eyes to opinions from all quarters, will accept my 
view of inspiration when it is enunciated by a host of theological authors who stand 
pre-eminent in the eyes of the reading public; Warburton, Arnold, Whately, Heber, 
Hinds (Bishop), Baxter, Howe, Thomas Scott, the two Conybeares, Alford, and 
Pye Smith. Or if they do not accept it, they may at least begin to doubt the cer- 
tainty of their own judgment, inasmuch as it is arrayed against some talent, learning, 
thoughtfulness, and piety.” 


Dr. Davidson was mistaken! Neither the reason, nor the gentle half- 
concealed satire of this passage, had any effect on the gentlemen who were 
the “ triers” of his “ orthodoxy.’ The alarm excited by the verbal inspi- 
rationists was too strong. Dr. Davidson, like Dr. Pye Smith before him, 
erred in yielding to evidence, and in assuming that the Bible was sufficiently 
fortified by real, without the aid of fictitious arguments. He made a mistake 
by supposing that his knowledge could be a worthy match to ignorance— 
that his faith, based on a clear apprehension of incorrupt evidence, and on 
a happy experience of the power of God’s word, could be at all compar- 
able to the hazy notions of traditionalism. Although in his volume he 
had only advocated views on inspiration identical with those of Baxter 
(in one part of his writings at least—it has been said that in others he 
vacillates), Howe, Whately, and Pye Smith, and although the mover of 
the adverse resolution has since declared in print, that he is “‘ disposed to 
believe that his (Dr. Davidson’s) views of divine truth are far more evan- 
gelical than his own volume would indicate,” yet the resolution was 
passed, and the Professor was forced to succumb. For the satisfaction of 
our readers we will give a brief extract or two, shewing the views held by 
some of the divines referred to. 


‘All Scripture,’ writes St. Paul . .. “is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.’ In 
other words : to religious instruction, of whatever kind, is confined the scriptural 
character of Scripture, the agency of the Holy Spirit. It is not, therefore, truth of 
all kinds that the Bible was inspired to teach, but only such truth as tends to 
religious edification ; and the Bible is, consequently, infallible as far as regards this, 
and this alone.’’¢ 

“T regard, as inspired Scripture, all that refers to holy things, all that can bear 





© Bishop Hinds on The Inspiration and Authority of Scripture. 
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the character of ‘ oracles of God,’ and admit the rest as appendages of the nature of 
private memoirs or public records, useful to the antiquary and philologist, but which 
belong not to the rule of faith or the directory of practice. . . . In other words: the 
quality of inspiration, forming the ground of faith and obedience, inheres in every 
sentence, paragraph, or book, which, either directly, or by implication, contains 
religious truth, precept, or expectation. .... Inspiration belongs to RELIGIOUS 
objects ; and to attach it to other things is to lose sight of its nature and misapply 
its designs.’’¢ 


Again :— 


‘If the view that the range of inspiration, that its proper aud sole reference is to 
religious subjects be rejected, it will inevitably follow that we must impute error to 
the Spirit of God. Abhorred be the thought! We must suppose to be physically 
correct those declarations concerning the astral worlds, the phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere, and the human frame, which have been mentioned: we must regard the in- 
ferior creatures as ‘ made to be taken and destroyed,’ in defiance of all our knowledge 
that the whole animal creation is formed for an immense variety of beneficent pur- 
poses, partly, no doubt, unknown to us, but in a very great measure manifest by the 
clearest and most beautiful proofs.’’¢ 

‘« The belief in the plenary inspiration of Scripture—and the consequent belief in 
its complete and universal infallibility, not only on religious, but also on historical 
and philosophical points—these notions, which prevail among a large portion of 
Christians, are probably encouraged, or connived at, by very many of those who do 
not, or at least did not originally, in their own hearts, entertain any such belief. 
But they dread ‘ the unsettling of men’s minds ;’ they fear that they would be unable 
to distinguish what is, and what is not, matter of inspiration; and, consequently, 
that their reverence for Scripture, and for religion altogether, would be totally de- 
stroyed ; while, on the other hand, the error they urge is very harmless, leading to 
no practical evil, but rather to piety of life.’’/ 


Again :— 


‘* In points unconnected with religion, such as the directions St. Paul gives about 
bringing his cloak and his books from Troas, as it would be absurd to suppose any 
inspiration, so there was no need that he should disavow it. And this applies to such 
purely historical passages in the sacred writers as involve no religious doctrine or 
precept,’’ etc.g 

“There are certian minor points of accuracy or inaccuracy, of which human 
research suffices to inform men, and on which, from want of that research, it is often 
the practice to speak vaguely and inexactly. Such are sometimes the conventionally 
received distances from place to place; such are the common account of phenomena 
in natural history, etc. Now, in matters of this kind, the evangelists and apostles 
were not supernaturally informed, but left, in common with others, to the guidance 
of their natural faculties.’’* 


An eminently learned and acute prelate has said,— 


‘As the more rigid theory of inspiration was abandoned by the learned, on 
account of the insuperable difficulties opposed to it by the discrepancies found in the 
gospels ; so these same discrepancies compel us to admit, that the superintending 
control of the Spirit was not exerted to exempt the sacred writers altogether from 
errors and inadvertencies.”’i 





4 Dr. Pye Smith, Congregational Magazine, July, 1837. p. 422. 

¢ Dr. Pye Smith, Scripture and Geology. 

Ff Archbishop Whately : Essays on some Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle 
Paul. Essay i. 

9 Ibid. Essay ix. 

h Dean Alford: New Testament, vol. i., p. 19. Third Edition. 

* Translation of Schleiermacher on St. Luke: Introduction, p. 15. 
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of Referring to the pamphlet for further citations, we may now be per- 
h mited to quote, finally, one or two passages from a recent publication 
nd embodying the same sentiments as those advocated by Dr. Davidson. 

; * On no question, probably, have undoubtedly good men more differed, than on 
18 the nature and degrees of inspiration, and hitherto they have been able to do so with- 
ly out their orthodoxy being suspected ; for in the doctrinal standards of the Church of 


England, and most other Churches, general statements have been employed which 
allow of great latitude of opinion. It may be stated, briefly, that for fifteen centuries 
the doctrine of the Church on inspiration was, that the sacred writers were moved by 


to the Holy Ghost to teach Christianity, and that their writings thus possessed full autho- 
to rity ; but it laid down no theory, nor denied a human element in the Bible, and, as 
ly aconsequence, allowed of circumstantial fallibility.” ‘‘ I believe my own views of 
O- inspiration are higher than those of many writers of the present day ; but so long as 
n- those writers, or any others, admit the divine authority of the Bible in matters of 
ge faith and practice, I feel I have no right to question their orthodoxy, their piety, their 
Tr usefulness... . If any Christian brother admits that the Bible teaches a religion 
he which only God could reveal, and in a manner which only the Holy Ghost could point 
out, he holds all that J have a right to demand, although he may think verbal inspi- 
in ration a human folly, and greatly modify that which is called plenary. . . Surely if 
nal every doctrine, every precept, and every prophecy, found in the gospels and epistles, 
of are thoroughly believed as indited under the promised aid of the Holy Ghost, a 
do foundation is laid for the defence of Christianity against all enemies and gainsayers, 
ef. to which an assertion of the entire truth of every circumstantial statement and fact 
»le would add very little strength indeed.’/ 
4 To him who cannot see the reasonableness and soundness of words 
to like these, and who will not endeavour to comprehend the grounds on 


which men like those we have above quoted have come to their conclu- 
sions, we cannot here loiter to have much to say. 
Great odium has been cast on Dr. Davidson in connexion with other 


pe questions besides inspiration. Into these points it is not our purpose 
ni at any length to enter at present. But one or two remarks by the 
or way.* The learned professor’s mode of dealing with the Pentateuch has 

been greatly objected to. Dr. Tregelles, in one of his letters to Dr. 
am Davidson during the process of preparing their different contributions, 
tly says, “I did not expect to find a reference to Elohim documents and other 
me theories of that school.” And why not? Surely this non-expectancy 
les did not, with Dr. Tregelles, arise from non-acquaintance with the posture 
ice of critical debate on the subject. He is not the man not to know that 

able scholars have long contested the point, and presented at least the 

appearance of a good case,—Stiihelin, Ie Wette, etc., in favour of two; 
“ Hupfeld in favour of three original documents; while Hengstenberg, 
the Drechsler, Hiivernick, and Keil are against them. Would it be for the 
ing credit of this branch of literature in our country for a new Introduction 
om to the Old Testament to appear which ignored altogether, that is, made 


itself appear entirely ignorant of, so weighty a discussion? We opine 





Jj The Bible and Lord Shaftesbury: A Letter, etc. By the Rev. Henry Burgess, 
LL.D., Ph.D., pp. 30, 36—38. See also, pp. 39—41. 
tle k The charge of “ plagiarism” we dismiss with one word. The volume is to a 
great extent a resumé of opinions, and these, with references to the authors, are often 
stated in the author’s own words. And who does not see that the sagacious detectors 
of “ piracies” have been led to the plundered quarters by the doctor’s own hand, in 
his references! Most fortunate “ detectives,” to have such a guide! 
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not. The time also is too far past for the Scriptures to be defended on 
the protective principle. And they need it not. An open field and untram- 
melled liberty the Bible must henceforth have. It fears no open attack, 
but it fears, not without reason, the defence of cowards. It can afford to 
drop all factitious honours which the patronizing care of mistaken friends 
have heaped upon it, and in its unsophisticated simplicity, and by its own 
power, stand in the van of the Church Catholic, to fight the battles of 
humanity. We must say, therefore, though doubtless differing from some 
of Dr. Davidson’s conclusions, that we admire the fidelity, courage, and 
judicial candour he has evinced in his treatment of the Pentateuch. In 
yielding to the force of what appeared to him evidence, he has in some 
things departed from commonly-received opinions. He favours the view 
that Moses was not the author of the whole of the five books. He leans 
to the acknowledgment of two original documents from which the Penta- 
teuch was compiled—to which the names of Hlohim and Jehovah docu- 
ments’ have been given, by reason of the supposed prevalence in them 
respectively of these names of the Supreme. But in so doing he violates 
no article of faith, casts dishonour on no moral precept, weakens in no 
sense the religious force of God’s Word. He has simply adopted one 
side of an open question. 

Indeed, amid the many perplexing speculations he has had to notice, 
he gives clear evidence, it appears to us, of attachment to conservative 
principles of criticism. Merely as brief examples, we may refer to 
pp- 581 and 587 of the volume. In the former, the endeavour to fasten 
a mythic character on the Book of Exodus in its account of the plagues, 
the pillar of cloud and fire, the passage of the Red Sea, etc., is thus 
remarked upon. ‘But such assumptions require to be sustained by 
evidence before they be entitled to reception. The exaggerations and crea- 
tions of tradition may possibly be in portions here and there, but prodabi- 
lity is against them. It is much safer and more natural to understand 
the narratives in their plain historical sense, leaving miracles and wonders 
to remain as they are, since they are appropriate and worthy of the Deity 
in a scheme of human redemption, essentially supernatural.” In the 
latter, he is dealing with the same mythic theory in relation to the Book 
of Numbers. ‘“ Rationalistic criticism has assigned a mythic character to 
many parts of the book before us. Narratives like the history of Balaam, 
the rebellion of the sons of Korah, etc., have been suspected of bearing 
that colouring. The repetition of the events connected with the manna 
and the quails has also appeared to imply that the facts lie at the basis, 
one account being merely a corrupt version of the other. But such con- 
jectures are wild and wayward. It is better to abide by the plain historical 
nature of the book as it stands.” The volume abounds in passages of 
this sober and conservative character ; but they are all carefully overlooked 
by the “ orthodox” men who sit in judgment : not one of them is quoted. 





t We have seen one or two exclamations of pious horror at the familiarity with 
the divine name supposed to be indicated by these epithets, as if they were used in a 
light and profane way. Do not these good people who are so shocked use the term 
‘« Christian,’’ ‘‘God-like,’’ ‘‘ divine,’’ etc., without irreverence ? 
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The author has given great offence on points of doctrine. Into the 
charges we cannot enter at any length. The volume in Horne, our 
readers will bear in mind, is not a work on systematic theology, and no 
formal treatment was therefore to be expected on Christian doctrines sub- 
ject to metaphysical debate. The work is scientifically confined to such 
general questions as are useful preparatory to exegesis, ete. But the 
author has not entirely shorn his work of theology. Here and there, 
when the working out of hermeneutical rules, etc., gives occasion, he 
touches and gives his opinion with a freedom which bespeaks a mind void 
of all suspicion, upon many points of doctrine. Through all these places 
he has been hunted with the pertinacity, and with not a little of the dis- 
ingenuousness, of an intolerance worthy of Dominic or Alva, only that 
it makes itself, in some cases, truly ridiculous by “much ado about 
nothing.” 

Witness the outcry on the subject of the Trinity. Of this mystery of 
mysteries, it is said, Dr. Davidson uses language not sufficiently “clear 
and explicit.” We know not the man who does, or who can; nor do we 
much admire the modesty of him who professes exactitude of terminology 
on so unfathomable a doctrine. The burden of Dr. Davidson’s offence 
lies in his scruples about the term person as applied to the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, respectively. Here again we are not aware that among the 
Congregationalists, who all maintain the deity of Christ, this term per- 
son has been adopted as of divine authority. We have known many in 
that body who have uniformly objected to that term as a misleading one. 
But, it will be asked, if Dr. Davidson is inclined to reject this non- 
scriptural term,” does he reject the ¢hing intended? Nothing of the 
sort! He only modestly thinks that the word “distinction” would be 
better." “ My remarks are zoé in opposition to the distinction of persons 
in the Godhead . . . . but are simply intended to shew that to speak of 
distinct persons gives a handle to objectors; and that it would be better, 
if possible, to lay aside the use of the term person, and speak only of 
three eternal distinctions in the Godhead.’ ‘ Because I do not like the 
lerm person as so applied, the charge against me is, that I dislike the 
doctrine.”? Precisely so! 

Now, though the Rev. J. Kelly, in a recent pamphlet, asserts that this 
term “person”? is “indispensable, if one cares to express, with any mea- 
sure of accuracy, the idea which is intended to be conveyed,” we are able 
to announce that the term “ distinction,” favoured by Dr. Davidson, is 
the identical term used in the schedule of doctrine in the trust-deed of 
the Lancashire college. How was it that this material fact was passed 
unobserved? ‘The professor is condemned for standing, so far, on the 





m Need it be said that the only place where it occurs in our version is Heb. i. 3. 
Here it is an inaccurate translation of irécracis. Thomas Scott renders it ‘‘ sub- 
sistence,’’ and says of Beza, who uses persona, that he does it ‘‘improperly.’’ The 
term ‘‘ person,’’ then, is non-scriptural. 

» We have much pleasure in referring our readers, on this point, to Dr. Wardlaw’s 
newly-published Lectures on Systematic Theology, vol. ii., p. 3, where the sentiment 
maintained is identical with Dr. Davidson’s. 

© Faets, ete., p. 31. p Ibid., p. 32. 
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doctrinal basis of his own college. Can the present jealous wardens of 
this institution allow the schedule to remain unpurged? The Rev. J, 
Kelly has laid it down that the term “person”’ is “indispensable ;” but 
the schedule contains the term “ distinction,” as preferable to person,— 
‘commonly called persons,” being only added as explanatory, by reason 
of the prevailing usage. 

To set at rest the question of Dr. Davidson’s soundness on this point 
of doctrine, we make one more extract. It will be observed that he does 
not himself discard the use of the word “ person.” 


‘‘The doctrine of the Trinity is such [a doctrine of inference]. In no one 
place is it expressly asserted that the three persons are both equal and one. But 
inasmuch as the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are represented as divine in the 
highest sense, and as we know that there is but one God, we infer that the three are 
one. It does not follow, however, that a doctrine is less certain, because we infer 
it from Scripture statements. That of the Trinity is equally firm, though we draw 
one inference in educing it from Scripture.’’—pp. 478, 479. 


It will fully serve our purpose, relative to other items of evangelical 
doctrine, to give a few brief passages fairly quoted from the volume and 
the pamphlet; all of which, if we mistake not, will bear out the assump- 
tion we have made that Dr. Davidson has not departed from the body of 
truth confessed to by the Church Catholic. 


iginal Sin.—“ From Eph. ii. 3. Calvin deduces ¢his doctrine of original sin— 
that ‘we are born with sin as serpents bring their venom from the womb.’ Sucha 
view is contrary both to the analogy of faith, and to reason. The general tenor of 
Scripture shews man to be accountable to God. Here his responsibility is destroyed. 
As man is commanded to repent and believe, he has the physical ability to do so, 
ability being commensurate with obligation. Besides, reason teaches that sin can 
only be a transgression of known law. And with this the Bible coincides. Hence 
sin cannot properly be predicated of infants from their very birth. They do not 
bring sin along with them into the world as serpents bring their poison. They have 
in them an undeveloped propensity, which will naturally lead to sin. They have the 
germs of what afterwards becomes sinful and sin.”—vol., p. 485. “Two births are 
[in John iii. 6] set over against one another. The Spirit is the author of the one; 
man is the instrumental cause of the other. The children born in the one are carnally 
minded, because those from whom they spring have a sinful nature: the children born 
in the other are holy, because the Spirit who produces their nature is holy.”—Jdid., 
p. 275. 


The Doctor maintains that man, through the depravity of his nature, 
is morally unable, but physically able to perform what is right. For this 
also his inquisitors condemn ; but most sensible men will approve. 


Atonement.—“ The fact itself (the sacrifice of Christ) is certain, because it is stated 
in so many texts widely distributed and harmonious,”—ibid., p.310. ‘ The doctrine of 
the Atonement runs through the entire Bible as the great central truth which revela- 
tion was designed to announce and teach.” —Jbid., p. 477, see also, p. 504. 

Christ in his Offices.—‘* The Messiah unites and completes in his own person the 
offices of prophet, priest, and king. These foreshadowed him under the Old Testa- 
ment, preparing the minds of the believing Jews for one greater than the prophets, on 
whose law the isles should wait ; more than a priest, in that he should offer up him- 
self for a sacrifice ; higher than a king, inasmuch as kings should tremble at his glory. 
The prophets, priests, and kings of the Old Testament were only three representations 
of One Person, who should be none such as they exclusively, and yet all together.” — 
Ibid., p. 866. 
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Regeneration and work of the Spirit.—Clear scriptural views on the 
need of renewal, and on the agency of the Holy Spirit in effecting it, have 
usually been considered as determinate of the general “orthodoxy” of a 
man’s creed. Let the reader judge if Dr. Davidson is incorrupt here. 

“John iii. 3: ‘Except a man be born again,’ etc. The nature of the change 
intended in these words of our Saviour is elucidated in the context, especially the 5th 
verse. ‘Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ The change was one of a spiritual kind. It was purifying and 
renewing, as indicated by the expressions water and the Spirit, the one the Old Testa- 
ment term, and the other the New, but both referring to renovation of heart. What 
was designated by the washing with water under the Jewish dispensation, was de- 
scribed as a change effected by the Spirit in the new dispensation. It is entirely 
contrary to the context, and indeed to the whole discourse of the Saviour with Nico- 
demus, to say with Bishop Terrot, that the phrase orn again is here employed in the 
technical sense of Jewish theology, or as a familiar trope expressive of the change 
that took place in a proselyte from heathenism to Judaism.”—p. 293. 


In remarks on the well-known passage in Heb. vi. 4, “For it 1s 
impossible for those who were once enlightened,” etc., whatever may be 
thought of the exposition given, the following language is highly satis- 
factory, as clearly teaching by implication the orthodox doctrine of the 
work of the Spirit. ‘‘ Every unprejudiced reader recognizes in the descrip- 
tion, ‘ It is impossible for those who were once enlightened,’ etc., persons 
truly enlightened and converted by the Holy Ghost.”—Ibid., p. 295. 

Refer also to p. 275, on John iii. 6, quoted above—a passage, though 
brief, yet decisive enough. All men acquainted with the philosophy of 
evidence know that things implied in what is said or done are considered 
worthy of unusual attention, and that indirect and casual declarations 
ofttimes exhibit a man’s opinion as surely as formal statements. Indeed 
they are not unfrequently taken as of far superior value, and that for a 
very obvious reason. Now, taking the class of evidence supplied thus by 
the implied and casual running through the entire of the author’s volume, 
and connecting it with what there is of positive and formal statement (and 
of this there is more than in such a work might reasonably have been 
expected), we think there is proof enough afforded to banish all fear and 
anxiety from all minds not morbidly suspicious, or pitiably ignorant. It 
is quite natural to mention here the praises bestowed by the present 
arraigners on all the learned author’s former works—in some of which, 
we beg to remind Dr. Tregelles, Mr. Horne, and others, the same doctrine 
of inspiration had been in substance, developed. 

But to all this we must add Dr. Davidson’s own clear avowal of 
evangelical opinion. We are accustomed to believe a Christian man on 
his word. One of the pamphleteers against our author has said, greatly 
to his own damage in our judgment, but in faithful keeping with the 
spirit which has presided over this controversy, “I never meet with a 
passage beginning with the phrases ‘ humbly submit’ or ‘humbly think,’ 
or others of a like nature, without having my suspicion aroused.” Con- 
cerning the temper of this gentleman’s mind, much is taught here by 
implication. He might not be readily prepared to believe any man except 
on oath—not even then without a dash of hesitancy. But bidding to a 
distance this spirit, we cleave to the brotherhood who believe a Christian 
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man when he makes a serious statement. Now what does Dr. Davidson 
say? Goaded on by ungenerous suspicions, and audacious averments, he 
is led to make a confession of some prime articles of evangelical doctrine 
—a confession, we may well imagine, which he did not like to make, 
because he must have felt it to be entirely superfluous. But who can 
satisfy the awakened suspicions of those who strain at gnats ? 


“On all essential and vital matters,” he says, ‘ those constituting the evangelical 
system—the truths most surely believed among genuine Christians—the volume con- 
tains unmistakeable utterances of belief. Nothing in it will, in my opinion, be found 
to infringe on the completeness and sufficiency of Holy Scripture, as an unerring rule 
of faith and practice, man’s original depravity, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, justi. 
fication by faith, the atonement made by the divine Redeemer for the sins of the 
world, and the application of it in redemption. Assuredly there was no intention to 
contravene any of these and other necessarily-related doctrines, whatever may have 
been hastily inferred from isolated and loose expressions. . . . Perhaps I may not agree 
with them (older divines) in every particular, but that does not prevent me from 
avowing my cordial attachment to the doctrines commonly termed evangelical. I have 
looked at them too long and often to be disturbed or troubled with the slightest doubt 
about their truth. They are an impregnable rock on which I hope to stand for ever 
myself; and whose safety to immortal souls I trust I shall ever commend to others. 
Christ, in all his excellency and offices as the Prophet, Priest, and King of his people, 
the only and all-sufficient Mediator—is the precious corner-stone of the believer,” 
etc. 


And yet he was suspected! Neither passages like those we have 
quoted above, nor his own solemn avowal in so many definite and for- 
cible words, could avail. We know not the secrets of Dr. Davidson’s 
heart, nor what faith he embraces which he has not made known. We 
simply note what he kas made known, and believe it to be his faith, just 
as we believe what is the faith of any other man, or body of men when 
they profess it. Dr. Davidson, as an unprejudiced student of God’s 
truth, proceeding on the principle of receiving more light and altering 
judgments, may in future occupy a position in religious faith varying from 
the present. But, as yet, so far as he has spoken, he is worthy of the con- 
Jidence of all enlightened evangelical Christians. Those who cast back his 
words as untrue, or act as if they did, assume a responsibility we should 
not love to undertake. But probably the Doctor may console himself in 
some such way as the banished Anaxagoras of Clazomene did: “ It is 
not I who have lost the Athenians; it is the Athenians who have lost 
me.” Would that all ‘‘Athenians,” who usually ostracise the best of their 
servants, had wisdom enough to see their own folly! 

The scope and value of Dr. Davidson’s volume may be judged of from 
the way in which it has been received by competent judges. We shall 
introduce two or three extracts from communications received by the 
author. One of the accomplished writers, the sagacious and learned 
Conybeare, alas, is already passed away ! 


“T feel painfully the slenderness of my claims to judge of such a work; I admire 
the research and study which it evinces ; I honour above all the truthful and candid 
spirit which breathes in every line. I believe it to be a most valuable contribution to 
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Biblical literature, and hope myself to derive great benefit from a more thorough study of 
it than I have ever yet had time to give. I feel compelled to differ materially from your 
view of inspiration: but I am astonished to hear that any should venture to pronounce 
such a work as your’s dangerous, or ‘ heretical,’ and blindly refuse to acknowledge its 
sterling value, and high and earnest tone.” (The Rev. Alfred Barry, M.A., late 
Fellow of oat College, Cambridge, Author of an “ Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. Part i.” 

“T have read the parts in which your views on inspiration are explained, and am 
surprised at the attacks which they have called forth; since you have said nothing 
stronger than was previously said by Dr. Pye Smith and Dr. Arnold; but it would 
seem as if the advocates of ‘verbal inspiration,’ in proportion as they feel the hope- 
lessness of their untenable position, were increasing the violence of their defence. 1 
think you have laid down the right principle both positively and negatively when you 
say (p. 373) of the Scriptural writers, (lst) that ‘they were religious and moral 
teachers ;’ (2nd) ‘that they were nof teachers of geography, botany, physiology, or 
history,” etc., ete. (The Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, etc.) 

“ No one can question the great value of your Introduction. 1 know no English 
work on the subject which can be compared with it ; and I doubt whether any German 
Introduction is equally complete. . . . I do not then hesitate to say that your book has 
conferred a great benefit on English readers, by its fulness, accuracy, and candour. . . 
And when I speak of your candour, I do not mean only in stating difficulties, but also in 
suggesting the right answers to them. As you have not, I think, underrated any ob- 
jection, so you do not overrate them, and those who are conversant with German critics, 
will appreciate the rarity of this judicial fairness,” etc., etc. (The Rev. B. Foss West- 
cott, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of a ‘* General Survey 
of the History of the Canon of the New Testament, during the first Four Centuries.’’) 


We greatly dislike personal references; but since individuals have 
brought themselves into consequential prominence in the present case, we 
feel justified in giving them a special share of attention. The Rev. J. 
Kelly is one of these; he has printed a pamphlet, etc. This pamphlet 
contains a very suggestive sentence—a sentence which gives a clue to the 
source of the agency against the Professor, and also compels us very 
reluctantly to examine into the writer’s competency to sit in judgment in 
the summary way in which he seems to have done on the book. After 
Dr. Tregelles’ letter appeared, he seems to have burnished his armour :— 

‘*No time was lost,” he says, “in obtaining the volume. I perused 
it with due attention, and without delay communicated to the author per- 
sonally, in brief and general terms, the impression it had produced on my 
mind, suggesting at the same time the course which, in the circumstances, 
it seemed best for him to pursue. That suggestion was disregarded.” 
Fatal mistake, to disregard the ‘suggestion!’ A very respectable pastor 
reads a work of unusual erudition, forming a resumé of countless opinions, 
theories, difficulties, which none but one of marvellous application and very 
varied acquirement could in the time produce, and at once communicates 
with the author, a Professor of high repute, “ stating the course it seemed 
best for him to pursue.” And the “suggestion was disregarded !” Well! 
We hope Mr. K. is an industrious pastor, but as to his competency to 
“ state the course,” etc., to the learned author of the second volume in 
Horne’s Introduction, we find in the following particulars reason for 
doubt. We dip into a volume he not long ago published in the shape of 
Discourses on Holy Scripture, in many respects a very respectable produc- 
tion, with critical pretensions indicating some ambition, but, we must say, 
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indicating also very imperfect information on the history and results of 
sacred criticism. Out of many blemishes we mark only a few. 

On p. 16 of the volume we find, ex. gr., “There was a clear distine- 
tion from the first maintained between the inspired documents, which were 
deemed of authority for the establishment of doctrines, and those apocry- 
phal writings which were used only for edification.” The very reverse of 
this statement would be true; for we find that Irenzeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen, quote the apocryphal writings in the 
same way as the canonical, regarding them as divine, and as scripture. 
Origen refers expressly to the Maccabees as authoritative scripture. 

“Nor is this distinction confined to Jerome; in various forms it is 
found in different writers, even from the earliest ages after the apostles ” 
(p. 16). Of this again we can only say that it is totally incorrect. The 
distinction made by Jerome between the canonical and apocryphal writ- 
ings is not so found from the earliest ages. Equally incorrect is the fol- 
lowing: ‘They (the apocryphal writings) were never regarded as possess- 
ing authority by any branch of the Church, however corrupt, until the 
Council of Trent,” ete. (p. 64). And how venturesome this: “ Nothing 
can exceed in distinctness the statement, ‘Every part of Scripture is divinely 
inspired.’ If the writer has found this ‘statement’ in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
then the Greek to him is a very elastic language.” 

* He (Josephus) distinctly asserts that during the reign of Artaxerxes, 
who succeeded Xerxes on the throne of Persia, the Canon of the Jewish 
Scriptures was completed,” (p. 51). Josephus makes an inference, not an 
assertion. The writer simply quotes Stuart, who is in error. It is 
strange, again, that any professedly critical reader of the Bible should 
have made the following, apparently original, statement respecting the 
Mosaic civil law. ‘ And not the least remarkable circumstance about it 
is that it continued without change, adapted to the circumstances of the 
people, until the constitution with which it was interwoven came to an 
end. Like every other work of God, it proceeded from his hand perfect 

. and susceptible of no improvement” (p. 257). Does it appear, then, 
that the civil law “ continued without change,” and was “ susceptible of 
no improvement,” when one compares Deuteronomy with Exodus and 
Leviticus? In various cases, too numerous for specification here, the 
regulations of the Mosaic code were modified, altered, amplified. There 
certainly was “change,” and who will say there was no “improvement ?” 

“ Although they (the apocryphal writings) must have been known to 
both Philo and Josephus, they are neither spoken of nor quoted as 
Scripture by either’ (p. 63). We are inclined to deem the writer short 
in information here. Philo does not distinguish various books in the 
canonical collection any more than the Apocrypha. He looked on the 
Septuagint Version as actually inspired; therefore he was not the best 
authority for the writer. As to Josephus, although he does not speak of 
the apocryphal writings as Scripture, yet he wses one of them as such. 
In his Ané., xi. 4, he has followed the apocryphal Esdras without hesi- 
tation, and tried to remove a difficulty in it, whereas, had he compared 
ihe Hebrew, the difficulty would at once have vanished. 

Statements like the following indicate an imperfect professional edu- 
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cation. “ Speaking and writing in Greek as the apostles for the most 
part appear to have done” (p. 94). Most persons of any scholarship 
know that the apostles did no¢ for the most part speak Greek. “Philo 
and Josephus never intimate that there was the slightest difference in 
their times between the Hebrew and the Greek versions (sic) of the Old 
Testament Scriptures” (p. 56). It were cruel to expect Philo to give 
any such intimation, for he was as ignorant of Hebrew as our author 
apparently is of Philo. ‘“ We know that at a very early period there 
existed Latin versions of the New Testament, which had been so long in 
use before the time of Jerome as to have become considerably corrupt” 
(p. 27). The author has quoted correctly from Alexander on the canon, 
but he ought to have the merit of having examined such a statement. 
The existence of such Latin versions is unknown, therefore the notion is 
generally abandoned. “ The Talmud, a Jewish work of the fifth or sixth 
century,” etc. (p. 44). Must we inform the writer that there are two 
Talmuds, both “Jewish,” always distinguished as the “Jerusalem Tal- 
mud,” and the “Babylonian Talmud?” If it be said that the reference 
here is to the Babylonian, it is incorrect to assign it to the fifth or sixth 
century. ‘On the death of Malachi, the last of these prophets, the 
canon must of course have been finally closed” (p. 50). Even old 
Prideaux’s ‘connexion’ would have prevented this blunder. It is well 
known that the canon was not closed until a considerable time after the 
death of Malachi. ‘ Several attempts have been made to shew that many 
of the books of the Old Testament, not even excepting those of Moses, were 
not written till a comparatively late period, so late indeed as about 
140 B.c.” (p. 49). Wherever did the author discover this? We are 
confident no biblical critic of any note has attempted to assign the books 
of Moses to so late a period. The reference to the books of Moses, is, 
we faney original. ‘ Their evidence (that of the Apostolic Fathers) repre- 
sents the canon as already known and admitted by the Churches, inasmuch 
as the works which compose it were already received as of authority ” 
(p. 18). This statement is very inaccurate. The Apostolic Fathers 
quote from several books of what now constitutes the canonical collection 
—an important fact as it regards such quoted books. But the writer 
makes too free use of his witnesses, when he makes them represent the 
“canon” as already known and admitted. So much for this “ critical” 
writer, and his qualifications for passing judgment in the field of Biblical 
literature, and for pointing out to a learned professor “the course it 
seemed best for him to pursue” in consequence of having produced a 
work abreast of the times. 

In reviewing the ferment which has taken place on this subject, we 
are forced most pensively to ponder the sad absence of true manhood and 
a vigorous faith among the Christian bodies of our land. There is no 
need for depreciation: we would rather exalt our brethren of all scriptural 
creeds; but while we admit that there is much good, we must also can- 
didly, for further good’s sake, mark the evil. ‘‘ Sacred literature ’’ may 
be with us a hobby, and we confess that we do love, and wish greatly to 
extol and magnify it; and that every attack, covert or open, upon its 
interests, provokes our strong indignation. But we have for this, we 
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think, a sufficient reason. Be this as it may, there is a clear need of 
two things amongst us—a learnedly defended Bible, and a liberally con- 
structed theology. The clergy of all denominations are in the major part 
not penetrated by a fresh scientific theology. Forms of words exercise a 
regal sway. There is a dread of all enterprize in thought; and this in 
our day is a phenomenon confined to theology. The moderation which is 
the fruit of true culture is only exhibited here and there. People, like 
clergy, of all sects, to a great extent, cling to their Shibboleths, and forget 
too frequently the pure speech of heaven which must by and by become 
universally current and fuse all kindreds into one people. How little 
toleration of opinion in things not essential we see! How puny is for- 
bearance—how eagle-eyed and wolf-hearted is the “heresy hunter!” 
Nowhere do we see this more painfully exhibited than in the treat- 
ment men of learning in the domain of sacred literature receive. No 
sooner are Christian men of less learning called on to exercise moderation 
and discrimination; to recognize a difficulty where an easy and superficial 
faith had taken all for granted; to trace the chain of evidence back to its 
first links, and receive a modified account; to analyze the elements of the 
faith, rather than rest in mystifying generalities; and to use generous 
liberalty towards those who, “ holding the head,” yet arrive at differing 
conclusions on debateable points in criticism or exegesis, than they break 
out into manifest impatience, and give signs of a temper that would ride 
roughshod over the faith of other men. Of all marks of an emasculated 
pietism, none is more sure, we take it, than a boisterous and swaggering 
show of zeal for truth coupled with a practical denial of its spirit. When 
propositions wrought out by the intellect—in their stereotyped form the 
mere fruit of metaphysical speculation—are erected as idols, while the 
obligations of charity, truth, and even humanity are disregarded, we also 
say there is “danger.” Sincerity and conscience no doubt may be 
pleaded ; but sincerity and conscience wedded to spiritual power and 
pride, have ever been prolific parents of a persecuting and barbaric intoler- 
ance. The peril of novelties to the faith may be pleaded; but a faith 
that is true need not fear the test of investigation : a pure coin only shews 
its value all the more in presence of a counterfeit. Zeal for an outraged 
Bible is pleaded. We have yet to learn that the Bible stands in need of 
the hot-house conservancy, sought now-a-days to be lent to it. The truth 
of the matter is, that zeal for the Bible and for the essentials of Christ’s 
religion is not a thing of the letter so much as a thing of the spirit. 
Luther led the way to a sound faith and a living Church, though he re- 
jected the Second of Peter and the Book of Revelation, and dismissed the 
Epistle of James as “ eine rechte stroherne Epistel.”” Neander forced back 
the wave of rationalism in Germany, although he placed in the category 
of the uncanonical, several portions of the New Testament. Who will 
not venerate the name of Augustine, notwithstanding that he considered 
as canonical, and of the prophetic class, the apocryphal books of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus, and speaks of some of the New Testament books as to 
be received before others? Are we to cover the names of these illus- 
trious men with derision, and blast their reputation—we can no longer 
wound their feelings—because they failed to believe with us on every less 
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important point? Be it so. Then we only demonstrate our own imbecile 
folly, and our utter incompetency to deal with the true and the great. 

But whatever comes, the true scholar knows the value of his prize, 
and can afford to suffer. He may even say as Schiller said, ‘‘ Das Leben 
ist der Giiter hichstes nicht.” 


HEBREWS v. 7. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r,—You will greatly oblige me by a little space in reply to the remarks 
of your correspondent W. M. on Hebrews v. 7. He dissents from the 
rendering which I propose, “ to save him owt of death,” but the tone of 
his communication is so temperate and Christian, he withal concedes so 
much in reference to the text in question, not generally conceded, and 
which I feel to be of great value, that I am more than rewarded for the 
time and thought bestowed on my former communication. I would now 
take up, briefly, what appears worthy of notice in his remarks. 

His first objection is, that when the preposition é« signifies out of, it 
always implies that the person delivered is in the state out of which the 
deliverance rescues him. But our Lord, when offering the prayers referred 
to, was not in the state of death; he only contemplated it as a state or 
condition in which he was to be. Now your correspondent himself seems 
to me to suggest the true answer to this objection, when he tells us that 
doubtless Christ “threw himself forward,” realizing, in the intensity of 
faith, the future as the present. It is in fact, the prerogative of perfect 
faith to overleap, yea, to annihilate all distinctions of time. God himself 
believes assuredly in the fulfilment of his own promises, and let us mark 
his language. He “ calleth those things which be not,” says St. Paul, 
“as though they were.” And in proof of this we have his assurance to 
Abraham (not J will make thee, though the event was in the far distant 
future, but) “Z have made thee a father of many nations” (Rom. iv. 16, 17). 
The same principle evidently applies to Christ. Let us take one example 
from the Psalms; it bears exactly on the point before us. ‘“ Return, O 
Lord, deliver my soul: oh save me for thy mercies’ sake. For in death 
there is no remembrance of thee: in the grave who shall give thee 
thanks?” (Ps. vi. 4, 5). I take these, without question, as the words of 
the Saviour. And they are a prayer to be saved out of death by one who 
already realized himself in the state of death. 

But while I thus adopt your correspondent’s own explanation of the 
difficulty, I must add, that he appears to me to have greatly overstated 
it. His own texts do not bear him out in saying that é«, as applied to 
deliverance out of any evil, always implies the actual experience of the 
evil. He refers, for example, to James v. 20, “ He that converteth the 
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sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from death (é« 
Oavarov), and shall hide a multitude of sins.” The death here meant, he 
says, “is spiritual death, the sinner’s actual present condition.” I can- 
not accept this interpretation. It is inconsistent with the words that 
follow, “shall hide a multitude of sins.” It is inconsistent also with 
another text he himself quotes (James i. 15), ‘Sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.” The death which sin brings forth, when finished, 
is the wrath of God, that wrath which is the sinner’s assured portion un- 
less he is converted from the error of his way, and so finds the blessedness 
of transgression forgiven and sin hidden or covered. (Ps. xxxii. 1). The 
meaning of St. James is therefore plainly this. He that converteth the 
sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from God’s impending 
wrath, and shall cause to be covered a multitude of sins. So then we have 
€x Oavatov, though the @avaros was only impending. Why may we not 
have it in the Saviour’s case also? He prayed to be saved é« @avarov, 
the death impending over him. 

The best proof of the justness of this criticism is to be found in the 
common, every day use, of the English owt of; and the remark applies 
equally to the Greek x. A general says, “I shall engage the enemy to- 
morrow. I pray God that I may come safe out of the battle.” This 
would be expressed in Greek by é« tis axys. Is there any impropriety 
in such English or such Greek? Would any one think of saying, the 
speaker is not yet in the battle ; and how can he pray to come safe out of 
it? The common sense answer would be, he expects to be in it, and his 
prayer owOnvae ex ris waxys has reference to that expectation. It is so 
with the text before us. We are ever to remember that holy Scripture is 
written in the common language of mankind. 

Your correspondent’s second objection is, that the interpretation pro- 
posed by me, supposes Christ to have prayed for the mercy of resurrection, 
and that “ we do not find the slightest intimation in the whole history of 
Christ, that he ever so prayed.” This objection is more theological than 
critical. I confess it surprises me. Your correspondent cannot need to 
be told that the Psalms contain the words of the Lord Jesus; if they do 
not, our Church most grievously errs in the selection she has made for our 
fasts and festivals. We are not, then, to go to the gospel-narrative alone 
for our knowledge of the Saviour. Just as the Book of Acts is. more the 
record of St. Paul’s outer life, while his epistles lay bare his heart with 
its hidden joys and sorrows; so the gospels give us more of our Saviour’s 
outward walk, while the Psalms lead us into his closet and give us to 
hear the inner breathings of his soul. And do these inner breathings 
contain no prayer for resurrection? Let the book itself tell us. We have 
the positive statement of Psalm xxi. concerning the King Messiah. ‘“ He 
asked life of thee, and thou gavest it him, even length of days, for ever 
and ever.” We have the very words in which such petitions were ex- 
pressed. I have referred already to the sixth Psalm, and now refer to it 
again. But lest any should question its being a psalm of Christ, let me 
refer to the eighty-eighth, which our Church has selected for Good Friday, 
and which Bishop Horsley entitles “The Lamentation of Messiah.” 
Let us put off our shoes from off our feet, for the place on which we 
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stand is holy ground. “I have called daily upon thee, 1 have stretched 
forth my hands unto thee: wilt thou shew wonders to the dead, shall the 
dead arise and praise thee? Shall thy loving kindness be declared in the 
grave, or thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall thy wonders be known in 
the dark, and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness? Yes, for 
unto thee have I cried, O Lord, and in the morning shall my prayer pre- 
vent thee.” (The last verse is rendered from Horsley). What words are 
these? I as assuredly believe them to be the ipsissima verba of those prayers 
and supplications, that strong crying and tears by which our blessed 
Lord laid hold on the promised mercy of resurrection, as I recognize the 
prayers of Gethsemane to be his. I might refer in confirmation, to many 
other psalms containing similar words. But I have done so, already, in 
my former paper. And if your correspondent will turn to the psalms 
there cited, and give them the consideration which is their due, I think he 
will hardly again hazard the assertion, that in Christ’s whole history we 
find no record of his praying to be raised from the dead. 

Your correspondent brings forward, as a part of the same objection, 
that such prayers, on Christ’s part, are inconsistent with the firm, rejoicing 
confidence, that he should rise again, which always possessed his spirit. 
I think it most important to state in reply to this, that prayer, so far as it 
is true, is the creature’s Amen to God’s declared purpose, and is therefore 
the language, not of uncertainty, but of confidence and hope. Let us take 
an example. God has said, that he will cause his name to be hallowed, 
that he will bring in his kingdom, and that his will shall be done on the 
earth; he has assured his people that he will give them their daily bread, 
that he will pardon their sins, and keep them from the hour of temptation. 
And yet Christ himself, in his model of prayer, has taught us to ask for 
all these things. Are we to ask them in uncertainty and doubt? In so 
far as we do so, we are not praying; we are to ask in “ firm, rejoicing 
confidence.” But why ask at all, if we have already the sure promise of 
God? Because it is God’s appointment that we shall lay hold of his 
promised mercy by faith, by hope, by supplication. This tells us why 
Christ prayed for the mercy of resurrection, though it was guaranteed to 
him by the promise of God. Made in all things like unto his brethren, 
he received every blessing just as we receive it ; he therefore ceased not to 
believe, to hope for, and to plead the promises of the Father’s mercy till 
these promises were gloriously fulfilled. The tone of such prayers might 
be mournful; they might be, as St. Paul calls them, “ strong crying and 
tears.’ But it was not the mournfulness of doubt, the bewilderment of 
uncertainty. It arose from an intense realization (let all the psalms bear 
witness) of the darkness into which he was descending, from which, with 
a “voice raised high by the earnestness of agonizing supplication” 
(Stewart), he pleaded with Jehovah to bring him up again. 

Your correspondent’s third and fourth objections are, that I represent 
our Lord as habitually praying for the mercy of resurrection, but that 
while the prayers were habitual, the answer was reserved for one especial 
occasion. It is sufficient briefly to state in reply, that the resurrection of 
our blessed Lord is not to be regarded as something standing by itself. 
As the birth of a child into the world is the commencement of this human 
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life, with all its varied history, so resurrection was to him the portal to 
everlasting life, the commencement of that “ joy set before him’’ for which 
he “endured the cross, despising the shame.” Can we conceive then 
any subject more worthy of being habitual with him, or more worthy of 
taking its place in those holy communings with the Father, for which he 
retired so often to the desert and the mountain top? It concerned that 
Father’s glory, it concerned his people’s salvation, it concerned the best 
and dearest interests of that world which he had come to save. It was 
more than an especial occasion; it was mercy for eternity, the fulfilment 
of those high and holy objects for which he had become incarnate and was 
about to die. 

I notice very briefly, your correspondent’s fifth objection, that by the 
view which I have proposed, Christ’s learning obedience is not brought out. 
I cannot see this. God’s way of salvation to man is through faith, through 
hope, through prayer; by these we lay hold on his eternal promises. But 
they can be laid hold of only in the way of obedience, he is “ the author of 
eternal salvation to them that obey him” (Hebrews v. 9). And he himself, 
though the Saviour, was no exception to this everlasting canon. He believed, 
he hoped, he prayed, and he “ was heard in that he feared,” inheriting the 
promises in the way of obedience. It was thus he “ learned obedience,” 
“T have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love ” (John 
xv. 10). He learned it ‘ by the things which he suffered,” nothing could 
be more grievous to nature than was his course on earth, he himself de- 
scribes it as a daily cross. I quite admit with your correspondent, that 
the solemn scenes of Gethsemane were especially fitted to teach this lesson, 
for obedience in its essence is obedience to another’s will. But the ques- 
tion is, whether the words, “ who in the days of his flesh learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered,” indicate the special lesson of one solemn 
evening, or a series of lessons, a life-long lesson? And, again, the ques- 
tion is, whether we are to expect the reference contained in these words to 
constitute a peculiarity in the epistle? The testimony of the holy evan- 
gelists is, throughout the epistle, simply ignored; the other truths con- 
cerning Christ (truths of which they are full), his Sonship—his holiness— 
his relations to his people—his eternal Priesthood—are elaborated in it, 
from the Old Testament alone. And are we then to expect that in set- 
ting before us his human infirmity, the apostle should refer us to St. 
Luke? ‘The answers to these questions point plainly in one direction. 
And if we turn in that direction, the apostle’s reference meets us at once. 
We find lessons of obedience through suffering; in connexion, too, with 
accepted prayers for the mercy of resurrection, abundantly in the Book of 
Psalms. I will take only one example from a Psalm to which I have twice 
referred already. After the prayer in Psalm vi. 4, 5, ‘ O save me for thy 
mercies’ sake, for in death there is no remembrance of thee,’—a prayer 
strikingly like the text before us, for he adds, ‘I water my couch with my 
tears,’—the Saviour expresses this joyful confidence, ‘the Lord hath 
heard my supplication, the Lord will receive my prayer.” Now he was 
thus heard ‘‘in that he feared.” Mark, then, the lesson of obedience, 
“Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity;” of obedience learned through 
suffering, “the Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping.” I desire 
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nothing, I can conceive nothing plainer than this Hebrews v. 7, 8, simply 
presents to us, in a condensed form, the prayers and experience detailed 
in the sixth Psalm. 

Let me only say, in conclusion, that I have very great satisfaction in 
two concessions of your correspondent, believing them to be most im- 
portant for the elucidation of this passage. He allows that the words, 
“ Him that was able to save him from death,” present the aspect in which 
Christ viewed God, and that therefore to be saved out of death, or from 
death, was the blessing prayed for. A great step is thus gained; we know 
of what the prayers and supplications, of which the apostle speaks, con- 
sisted. Whereas Professor Stewart, and those who follow him, taking the 
words in question as a mere title of the Supreme Being, leave us altogether 
in the dark as to what the Redeemer was desiring, what he was seeking at 
God’s hand. 

The other concession is to me still more valuable. He says, that 
eicaxovoGeis had its entire fulfilment in resurrection. The Saviour “ was 
heard,” not merely in that he was sustained in Gethsemane, but in that 
he was brought again from the grave. The meekness, the quietness, the 
holy submission of that hour, sealed the Father’s resolution to raise such 
a sufferer from the dead. Now this is important on two accounts. It 
recognizes resurrection as the act of the Father's power. Many in their 
zeal for the Godhead of Christ, maintain that it was the act of his own 
power. But such a view dislocates the redemption-relations of the Per- 
sons of the blessed Trinity, and altogether destroys the example which a 
dying and rising Saviour has left his believing people. I am, therefore, 
most thankful to see the opposite affirmed. And I am thankful on another 
account. If eicaxoveGeis had its fulfilment in resurrection—if resurrection 
was a part of the Father’s hearing and the Father’s answer”—the hear- 
ing of, and answer to the prayer ow@yvac é« Odvatov, what, I ask, did that 
prayer cover, in what did it terminate? Not surely in present support, 
or in the conditional petition, “ if it be possible, let this cup pass,” but in 
that very resurrection. The Saviour, in offering it, had his eye fixed on 
the grand consummation, that presence where there is fulness of joy, that 
right hand where there are pleasures for evermore. On your correspon- 
dent’s own admission, I think this must be allowed. 

Parsonage, Rugby, i Yours faithfully, 

September 19th, 1857. Wiuram Tair. 





HEBREWS IX. 16—17. 


Sir,—You will oblige me by finding room for the following brief remarks 
on the paper of L. F., in your July number, on Hebrews ix. 16, 17. 

It is surely a safe rule in interpreting Holy Scripture, to take the 
natural and obvious meaning of its sentences, not to try what meaning 
these sentences may be made to bear. Let us apply this rule to the case 
before us. Let any one read Hebrews ix. 16, 17, having no purpose to 
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serve, and simply desiring to gather their meaning. I venture to say, 
that he will never question that 6 é:a0éuevos is the nominative to {7 ; 
more especially as dte {i 6 diadewevos of verse 17, manifestly cor- 
responds to Oavatov 70d éia0emevov of verse 16. No doubt it is possible 
to put a comma after ¢7, and to make o é:abewevos the nominative to 
pyéev ioxvei, translating, as your correspondent does, the covenant-maker 
can effect nothing whilst the victim lives. But 1 must say, that it appears 
to me extremely forced and unnatural, and what no one would ever think 
of, unless difficulties connected with the passage, forced him to try what 
meaning he could bring out of the words. 

Leaving, however, the critical question, and supposing your cor- 
respondent correct in his rendering, what do we gain by it? Nothing, 
that to my mind, is even intelligible. The object of the apostle in the 
preceding context, is to prove the necessity of the death of Christ. Take 
the rendering of our authorized version: a testator must die to give effect 
to a testament; therefore Christ behoved to die. Or take the other 
rendering proposed: in all cases of covenants, a mediating sacrifice must 
die; therefore Christ behoved to die. Or take the rendering which I 
propose: a covenant-maker breaking a covenant must die; our fathers 
are in that position, and therefore need atoning blood. 

In all these renderings you have something intelligible, a solemn reason 
given for a great and solemn fact. But take the rendering of your cor- 
respondent, and what have you? Christ behoved to die. Why? Because 
in all cases of covenants made, the death of the covenant-maker must be 
represented, to denote the death of the offerers, should they break their cove- 
nant. What has this to do with the matter in hand? The apostle is 
speaking not about representation, but about reality. He is giving us a 
reason, not why Moses appointed certain sacrifices (that comes after), but 
why God sent his Son as the great antitypical sacrifice. Moreover, that 
reason was not as your correspondent’s rendering implies. Christ was no 
covenant-breaker, neither did he die as such. Others, viz., the Jewish 
fathers were covenant-breakers, it was for them he died. But bring in 
this thought, and you come at once to my interpretation. 

Parsonage, Rugby, Yours faithfully, 

September 25th. WiuiiaM Tair, 





THE DARIUS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Srr,—Notwithstanding the able defence of Mr. Bosanquet, with regard 
to the supposed identity of “ Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed 
of the Medes,” with Darius, the son of Hystaspes, of the seed of the 
Persians ; there appear to be such insuperable objections to this opinion 
from Scripture, profane history, and the inscriptions, that I must ask leave 
to lay before your readers, in addition to my previous letter, some grounds 
for rejecting a theory which is so contrary to the generally received idea 
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of Scripture commentators, both at the present time, and during past 
ages. 

: I. Premising that in the writings of prophets, we have both infallible 
as well as contemporaneous authorities with reference to the point in dis- 
pute, let me notice how accurately they appear to distinguish between the 
pre-eminence of the Medes to the Persians, previous to the fall of Babylon 
and the reign of ‘“ Darius the Mede,” and the reverse subsequent to these 
events ; e.g. Daniel invariably mentions the Medes before the Persians ; 
the author of the book of Esther, except in one instance (chap. x.), gives 
the Persians precedence over the Medes, and this exception may be ac- 
counted for as merely expressive of priority in chronological arrangement, 
and equivalent to “ the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Media, and 
of the kings of Persia.” How can this distinction be accounted for, 
except by considering that the Median kingdom was not overthrown or 
absorbed by the Persian Cyrus previous to the first siege of Babylon, 
which Daniel, and Herodotus, and Xenophon all alike record? This 
agrees with the prophetical announcements of Isaiah and Jeremiah on the 
subject, “I will stir up the Medes against them (the Babylonians), (Isa. 
xiii. 17). “ Besiege, O Media—Babylon is fallen, is fallen,” (Isa. xxi. 
2,9). “ The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the kings of the Medes; 
for his device is against Babylon to destroy it,” (Jer. li. 11). Surely 
these prophecies must mean that Media was to hold a prominent part in 
the punishment of the king of Babylon previous to the failure of her own 
line of kings. Hence, it necessarily follows, that some king of Media 
was reigning when Belshazzar’s “ kingdom was divided and given to the 
Medes and Persians,” (Dan. v. 28); that Herodotus must be incorrect 
in naming Astyages as the ast king of Media, and as dethroned by Cyrus 
previous to the capture of Babylon; and that Darius Hystaspes, the Per- 
sian, could not have occupied the united thrones of Media and Persia at 
that time. Mr. Bosanquet, however, does not admit this inference, that 
the Darius (whoever he was), received the throne of Babylon when Bel- 
shazzar was slain, as I see, he objects to the natural reasoning of your 
correspondent, “ G. B.’’ on the subject,* and adopts the argument of Sir 
John Marsham, “that by the same process we might prove that Belshaz- 
zar succeeded Cyrus on the throne, because chap. vi. ends with the 
words, “ In the reign of Cyrus the Persian ;’’ and chap. vii. begins with 
the words, “In the first year of Belshazzar.” But there is this all- 
important distinction between the two cases; the former has the con- 
junctive particle , which, as Lee in his Hebrew lexicon observes, is used 
“ to couple together words, phrases, sentences, periods, paragraphs, etc., 
either similar or similarly intended,’ and which necessarily connects 
Dan. xi. 31 with the preceding clause (ver. 30); the latter has no such 
conjunction. I think, therefore, that the paragraph division of the autho- 
rized version at the commencement of verse 30, is to be preferred to that 
of Walton, or Jahn, who make the division at the following verse, as a 
close investigation of the subject fully bears out the force of “G. B.’s” 
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reasoning, that it is ‘‘ offering something like violence to the obvious 
tenour of the scriptural narrative, to suppose that Darius the Mede did 
not at once receive the kingdom which had belonged to Belshazzar.” 

Mr. Bosanquet objects likewise to an argument which I had used in 
my former letter, to prove that as Daniel prophesies the standing up of 
three kings between the time of “ Darius the Mede,” when Cyrus reigned 
in Persia, and Xerxes, “the fourth, far richer than they all,” (xi. 2), on 
the grounds that as +y is rendered “ yet,” in Gen. xlv. 28, and the LXX. 
render omy by dvOcotnxacw, we are, therefore, warranted in understand- 
ing the passage to mean that “three kings of Persia had already stood up 
in the first year of Darius the Mede,” whom he contends is Darius 
Hystaspes, and that therefore the date of the fall of Babylon, and other 
events, must be lowered in consequence. G. B. has sufficiently answered 
such a strange rendering of the Hebrew,’ and I will only add with refer- 
ence to the Greek of the LXX., the opinion of a competent judge. ‘“ So 
very erroneous,” says Hartwell Horne, “was the version of Daniel, that 
it was totally rejected by the.ancient Church, and Theodotion’s translation 
substituted for it. The Septuagint version of Daniel was discovered at 
Rome in 1772, from which it appears that its author had but an imper- 
fect knowledge of the Hebrew language.”° Believing this to be fully 
borne out in the passage in question, it is impossible to accept the trans- 
lation of the LXX., which omits the word +y altogether, and places 
orm in the perfect tense, but must still adhere to the translation of the 
Authorized Version, and that of Theodotion, who has correctly rendered it 
ev... dvaotnoovta. I would observe that were the LXX. right, it 
would be impossible to make their translation agree with our knowledge 
of Persian history, whereas Theodotion’s exactly accords with what we 
learn from the historians and the Behistun inscription respecting it. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten, that this prophecy appears to have 
been revealed to Daniel, not, as is sometimes supposed, “ in the first year 
of Darius the Mede” (Dan. xi. 1); but “in the third year of Cyrus, 
king of Persia” (Dan. x. 1), between whom and Xerxes, who “ stirred 
up all against the realm of Grecia,” there stood up “ yet three kings in 
Persia ;”’ for the personal pronoun “I,” in Dan. xi. 1, is evidently the 
revealing angel and not the prophet. Again the LXX., Theodotion, and 
the Armenian Version all read “Cyrus the king,” in place of “ Darius 
the Mede;” the note attached to the first of these three authorities, in 
the Gottingen Edition of 1774, being “Kvupov Basikews—Cyri Regni, 
LXX. senes legerunt in Hebrew + wrx loco smn wend Darii Medi. 
Theodotio Cyrum quoque habet, aliter tamen legit,” which is additional 
ground for believing that the prophecy was delivered after the reign of 
Darius the Mede, during the reign of Cyrus the Persian, and referred to 
his three successors, Xerxes the fourth being, as Daniel says, “far richer 
than they all;” and in accordance with the testimony of Herodotus, who 
says the expedition of Xerxes against Greece “ was by far the greatest of 
all we know; so that the one of Darius against the Scythians appears 
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as nothing, when compared with this.”* Thus, then, it is sufficiently clear 
from Scripture, that a Median king was to be an instrument in the punish- 
ment of the king of Babylon; and that a king of the Medes, called 
“Darius,” took the throne of the Chaldeans at the time that Belshazzar’s 
kingdom was ‘divided and given to the Medes and Persians.” We 
learn also that Cyrus, who is called “king of Persia” by Daniel, was 
appointed by God to perform his pleasure after the seventy years cap- 
tivity, and the punishment of the king of Babylon (Jer. xxv. 11, 12), 
“even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; and to the Temple, thy 
foundation shall be laid.” (Isa. xliv. 28.) We further find, after that 
judgment had been inflicted upon Babylon, Cyrus is called by the sacred 
annalist, ‘king of Persia” (Ezra i. 1, 2), and is represented as issuing 
the decree for the building of the Temple at Jerusalem. He is also called 
“king of Babylon’”’ (Ezra v. 13). And he must have reigned over the 
Medes at the same time, for a successor of this Cyrus, called by Ezra, 
“Darius, king of Persia,’ and the third in descent from him, as the two 
intermediate kings who stopped the building of the Temple, are expressly 
named as Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, is represented as giving the Jews 
permission to resume the building of the Temple, on the authority of 
Cyrus’ original decree for that purpose, which “was found at Achmetha 
(Ecbatana) in the palace, that is, in the province of the Medes” (Ezra vi. 
2). That this Darius, king of Persia, was the same as Darius Hystaspes, 
I believe, has never been doubted; but it seems impossible to identify 
him with “ Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes,” who 
was clearly reigning in Babylon defore Cyrus gave the Jews permission to 
build the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Il. Thus much from what Scripture teaches on the subject, nor does 
the just inference from the inscriptions contradict this conclusion. Al- 
though Mr. Bosanquet naturally argues in favour of his theory from the 
absence of the name of “ Darius the Mede,” as a king of Babylon on 
any yet deciphered inscription, I may be permitted to remark, that this in 
reality does not prove anything, for “ Darius the Mede’s’”’ reign in Baby- 
lon must have been of a brief duration, not extending perhaps over one, 
or, at the utmost, two years; and we might on the same grounds argue 
against the existence of Artaxerxes Longimanus, or Artaxerxes Memnon, 
neither of whom have left us any memorial which has yet been discovered.* 
There are, however, strong grounds for inferring from the inscriptions 
which have been decyphered, that Darius Hystaspes could not be the 
same as “ Darius the Mede ;” e.g. on the Behistun Rock Darius is repre- 
sented as saying, “ There was not a man, neither Persian nor Median, 
who would dispossess of the empire Gomates the Magian—I firmly esta- 
blished the kingdom, both Persia and Media.” Here it will be observed, 
that Persia precedes Media, as in Scripture, after the time of “ Darius 
the Mede.” Further we read, “I am Darius the king, the great king, 
the king of Persia—the son of Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsanes, the 
Achzemenian—says Darius the king. My father was Hystaspes ; the father 
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of Hystaspes was Arsames; the father of Arsames was Ariyaramnes; the 
father of Ariyaramnes was Teispes ; the father of Teispes was Acheemenes— 
says Darius the king, on that account we have been called Achsemenians. 
There are eight of my race who have been kings before me ; I am the ninth.” 
The solution of this last clause may be obtained by understanding it to 
refer to Darius himself, with his five above-named ancestors, together with 
Cyrus, and his father and son, both bearing the name of Cambyses; for 
we have an inscription on the ruined pilasters at Murghab, or Parsagada, 
first attributed by Professor Grotefend to Cyrus, and which Sir H. Raw- 
linson and M. Lassen both agree in reading ‘ I am Cyrus, the king; the 
Acheemenian,” proving thereby that Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes alike 
sprung from the same stock, the Persian Achemenes, and Darius being 
thus of the blood-royal, may have spoken of all his ancestors as kings 
together with Cyrus, his father and son, all of whom were descendants of 
Achemenes. Further, we find from an inscription at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
in the second paragraph, Darius stating that he was “a Persian, the son 
of a Persian; an Asian, and of Asian extraction.” Now all this shews 
that Darius Hystaspes had no ancestor of the name of Ahasuerus, or of 
anything like it, and being of pure Persian descent, it seems impossible 
to identify him with “ Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the 
Medes.” Moreover, the Behistun inscription proves, in accordance with 
the testimony of Herodotus, that Darius Hystaspes succeeded to the 
throne after the destruction of Gomates, the Magian (the Smerdis of 
Herodotus, and the Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. 7), who is thus mentioned in 
the inscription, ‘ This Gomates, the Magian, was an impostor.” He thus 
Ceclared, “I am Bartius, the son of Cyrus; I am king.” Seeing, more- 
over, that the Behistun rock represents Darius Hystaspes as reigning 
after Cyrus, and as putting down amongst other rebellions one in the 
province of Babylon’ and as destroying the usurper Phraortes, who 
claimed the throne of Media in right of descent from Cyaxares (apparently 
the son of Astyages, and according to Xenophon, the last king of Media), 
it necessarily follows that he could not be the same as Darius, the son of 
Ahasuerus, who reigned over the Medes, according to Scripture, defore 
Cyrus. I think this opinion may be supported by comparing the engraving 
of Darius Hystaspes, as it appears on the Behistun rock, with the en- 
graving of the sovereign, represented on the very rare gold coins called 
the Persian darics, and which are generally assumed to have been coined 
by Darius Hystaspes. Prideaux, however observes, on the authority of 
Harpocration, Scoliastes Aristophanis ad Eccles., pp. 741, 742, and Suidas 
sub voce Aapécxos, “that the author of this coin was not Darius Hystaspes, 
as some have imagined, but an ancienter Darius.” And he justly con- 
cludes, that as “there is no ancienter Darius known to have reigned in 
the East, excepting only this Darius, whom the Scripture calls Darius 
the Median, therefore it is most likely that he was the author of this 
coin.”% I venture to think this conclusion a just one, from the fact that 
the sovereign’s crown on the gold Persian daric, as given in Green’s 





Ff Herodotus calls it ‘‘ the second capture of Babylon.’’—Thalia, iii. 159. 
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Numismatic Ailas, is of a different shape from that of Darius Hystaspes, 
as it appears in the sculpture on the Behistun Rock. Moreover, as the 
sovereign’s crown on the Persian daric has three points, there may be 
some allusion to the “ three presidents, of whom Daniel was the first,” 
which Darius, the Mede, set over the other princes, when he took the 
kingdom from Belshazzar (Dan. v. 30, 31; vi. 1, 2), and who, as Pri- 
deaux supposes, coined his money from the great amount of specie found 
in the city of Babylon. And the engraving of Darius Hystaspes on the 
Behistun Rock, with a crown having seven points, like embattlements, 
according to heraldry, naturally suggests an allusion to the seven princes 
of Persia, referred to by Herodotus (iii. 76, etc.), and mentioned by name 
in the Book of Esther (i. 14), as enjoying certain privileges in the reign 
of Ahasuerus, certainly a successor of Darius Hystaspes, and most pro- 
bably, as Josephus determines, his grandson Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
Thus it appears that the fair inference from the inscriptions, even though 
the name of “ Darius, the Mede,” is not to be found amongst them, forbids 
our identifying him with Darius Hystaspes, who was unquestionably a 
successor, and not a predecessor of Cyrus, on the throne of Babylon. 

ILI. Do the historians confirm this opinion or not? It is true, that 
neither Herodotus nor Ctesias make mention of “ Darius, the Mede ;” 
but Xenophon does, as many suppose, under the name of Cyaxares. This 
answers to the account of Daniel, and agrees, as I have before remarked, 
with the testimony of the Behistun Rock, as regards the claim of the rebel 
Phraortes, in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, resting it, as he does, upon 
a king called ‘“ Cyaxares,” who, as we may naturally suppose, was in 
reality the last king of the Medes; and if so, the testimony of Xenophon 
is to be preferred to that of Herodotus.” But if I do not misunderstand 
Mr. Bosanquet, his chief argument for discarding the long-entertained 
opinion respecting “ Darius, the Mede,” is, that it will not agree chrono- 
logically with Herodotus’ testimony concerning the eclipse of Thales. 
This may be stated in brief as follows: that the war between the Medes 
and Lydians was terminated by an eclipse foretold by Thales, the Mile- 
sian, during the reign of Cyaxares I.,' which Mr. Bosanquet considers has 
been conclusively proved to have happened B.c. 583; that the siege of 
Nineveh, and the twenty-eight years’ irruption of the Scythians, took 
place subsequently to the war with the Lydians, during the reign of the 
same king, and therefore the chronology of this period must be consider- 
ably lowered, and may be so adjusted, as to bring the reign of Belshazzar, 
as successor of Nebuchadnezzar the contemporary of Cyaxares I., and 
the termination of the seventy years’ captivity at Babylon, within the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, and thus accept him as the Darius of Daniel, 
who obtained the throne of the Chaldeans. I believe this is a fair state- 
ment of Mr. Bosanquet’s theory; but there appear to be strong reasons 
against admitting it. For, first, it may be clearly shewn from Herodotus 
himself, that Cyaxares I. died B. c. 594, and consequently could not have 
been alive nine years later, B. c. 585, when it is assumed that the eclipse 
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foretold by Thales occurred. This may be proved as follows. It is 
universally admitted that the battle of Marathon was fought in the third 
year of the seventy-second Olympiad, B. c. 490, and four years before the 
death of Darius Hystaspes, whose reign lasted thirty-six years.* Hence 
we obtain the following dates : 


The battle of Marathon was fought .............+.B.€., 490 years. 


Darius reigned previous to the battle ............ 32 yy 

». 66. 
Smerdis and Cambyses ........ 00 seceeeeeeceece 8 ,, Her. iii. = 
PND: 65a ov co bic.dn o's 0b 50550 8hssivv peevnc bees 29 ,, Do. i. 214, 
Astyages ...0 ccccccccccccetecvvecceecvovcces 35 ,, Do. i. 130, 





Consequently the death of Cyaxares I., the father of 
Astyages, must be dated B.c. .... Tae one es ecee O06 yume. 


Thus it appears from Herodotus, that Cyaxares I. was dead nine years 
before the assumed dates of Thales’ eclipse. 

Secondly. It may be equally shewn that we cannot draw any sure 
conclusion from anything recorded by Herodotus respecting eclipses. It 
is unnecessarily assumed, that nothing but a ¢ofal one will satisfy the 
conditions of the eclipse foretold by Thales, and which Herodotus affirms 
terminated the war between the Lydians and Medes; that as there was 
no other ¢ofal eclipse visible at the supposed scene of action about that 
time in Asia Minor, therefore it necessarily follows that the battle was 
fought B.c. 585, and that Cyaxares I. was alive at that time, and for 
many years after. Mr. Bosanquet quotes the Astronomer Royal as say- 
ing, “ there can be no question, that the eclipse of May 28, B. c. 585, is 
that predicted by Thales, and that which put an end to war between 
Lydia and Media.”’ Notwithstanding so great an authority in favour of 
the eclipse of B. c. 585, which opinion previous astronomers, Fergusson 
and Sir Isaac Newton, had alike entertained, it should be remembered 
that this conclusion is grounded upon the assumed necessity of finding 
some total eclipse to represent the one which Thales had foretold. But 
so far as the words of Herodotus are concerned, there are certainly no 
grounds for assuming that it was a ¢ofal eclipse. What Herodotus says 
on the subject is, that ‘during the war between the Medes and Lydians, 
they had a kind of nocturnal combat. In the sixth year, when they were 
carrying on the war nearly equally on both sides, they came to battle, 
and whilst they were contending for victory, the day was suddenly turned 
into night; which alteration Thales, the Milesian, had foretold to the 
Tonians, and named the year when it should happen. The Lydians and 
Medes seeing darkness succeeding in the place of light, desisted from 
fighting, and shewed a great inclination on both sides to make peace.”™ 
Let us weigh the value of this testimony with regard to the necessity of 
considering Thales’ eclipse a ¢otal one, by considering what the same 
historian says respecting eclipses at other times, e.g., speaking of Xerxes’ 
expedition against Greece, in the spring of 480 B. c., he says, ‘‘ The army 
being fully prepared, set out, at the beginning of the spring, from Sardis, 
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where it had wintered towards Abydos. When it was on the point of 
setting out, the sun quitting his seat in the heavens, disappeared; and 
though the air was perfectly serene and free from clouds, a sudden night 
ensued in the place of day; this excited Xerxes when he saw it, and he in- 
quired of the Magi what the prodigy might portend?” In the first place, 
there was no eclipse at all visible at Sardis B. c. 480, when Xerxes com- 
menced his expedition from that place ; but there was one in the spring of 
the year preceding, i.e. April 10, B.c. 481, according to M. Pingré’s tables, 
which happened about the time of Xerxes’ departure from Susa. Herodotus 
had doubtless heard that an eclipse took place at the time of the expedi- 
tion, and evidently imagined that it occurred at the time of Xerxes’ 
departure from Sardis, which was a year later than that from Susa, when 
it really took place. And, secondly, it has been proved hy Dr. Brinkley, 
as Hales, |. ii., § vii. informs us, that this eclipse, instead of being a total 
one, as his words imply, fully as much as what he says respecting Thales’ 
eclipse, it did not exceed 1} digit in quantity, or less than a quarter of an 
eclipse. And as Herodotus was born B. c. 484, i.e. four years before the 
time, which he is here recording, and could make so great a mistake and 
an exaggeration respecting an event, which happened within the memory of 
men then living, how much more likely to be mistaken respecting an 
eclipse which must have taken place more than 100 years before his 
birth. Herodotus is likewise mistaken in speaking of an eclipse as prior 
to the battle of Plateea, which was fought on Sept. 22, B.c. 479, 
whereas L’ Archer remarks, on the authority of M. Pingré, that it hap- 
pened subsequent to that event. With these detected mistakes, we may 
consider there are no just grounds for asserting, that because Herodotus 
records the eclipse foretold by Thales, as having happened during the 
reign of Cyaxares I., that it referred to the ¢ofal one visible in Asia 
Minor, May 28, B.c. 585. As any eclipse previous to B.c. 594, when 
Cyaxares I. died, is more likely to be the one to which Herodotus refers, it 
may be well to mention the various opinions which have been entertained 
on the subject by distinguished authorities, e.g. :— 
B.C. 
VOMAy GMG6 1b... coicicincewcctacsccasseccs BOQ Gla cccs Git 
Oltmans, Bailly ........sceccecececececess Sept. 30th .. 610. 
Calvisius either that of July 30th, 607, or that of Dec. 3rd .... 605. 
Bayer, Hales, Hincks .........+...++ . May 18th .. 603. 
Usher, Prideaux..........sscccscecccccess Sept. 20th .. 601. 
Petavius, L’Archer, L’Abbe Barthelemy ...... July 9th.... 597. 
Whichever be the one predicted by Thales, it is clear that Herodotus’s 
words do not require that it should have been a ¢ofal one, the point on 
which Mr. Bosanquet’s argument turns, and therefore there is no occasion 
for lowering the chronology of that period on such grounds. 

III. With reference to the testimony of profane historians, generally, 
on the subject in dispute, I would commend to the attention of Mr. 
Bosanquet the remark of the learned Dr. Hales, who closes his considera- 
tion of the matter with the following words:—‘ Thus are these inde- 
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pendent authors, Herodotus and Ctesias, hitherto at variance, not only 
reconciled to each other, but also rendered unintentional vouchers of the 
veracity of Holy Writ, and of that admirable philosophical historian Xeno- 
phon, and of the genuine fragments of Berosus’” (1. iii. § 5). We may fairly 
conclude, therefore, from a comparison of Scripture with other authorities, 
that the following is a correct list of kings who possessed Babylon after 
the overthrow of Belshazzar, and reigned in the following order. 


SCRIPTURE. XENOPHON. HERODOTUS. THE BEHISTUN ROCK AND 
OTHER INSCRIPTIONS. 

1. Darius the Mede, Cyaxares II. Cyaxares (from whom the 
rebel Phraortes claimed 
descent). 

2. Cyrus. Cyrus. Cyrus. Cyrus. 

3. Ahasuerus, Cambyses. Cambyses. 

4. Artaxerxes, Smerdis. Gomates. 

5. Darius, King of Darius, the son of Darius, the son of Hys- 

Persia. Hystaspes. taspes. 


Mr. Bosanquet, however, considers “ it is a question very difficult to 
decide when Belshazzar was slain, considering that this king is nowhere 
mentioned in profane history.”° I think this difficulty disappears when 
we compare Scripture with the canons and the inscriptions. It certainly 
appears, from Scripture, that there was a double mode of computing the 
seventy years’ captivity ; one, from the first year of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the first year of Darius the Mede (B.c. 608—538), according to Jeremiah 
and Daniel ; the other, from the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, when 
he burnt the temple at Jerusalem, to the second year of Darius (Hystaspes) 
king of Persia (B.c. 590—520), according to the computation of Zachariah 
i. 1, 12. The distinction made in Scripture concerning these two compu- 
tations is, that the latter refers to the desolation of the cities of Judah, the 
former to the punishment of the king of Babylon, For Jeremiah writing 
in the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, foretells the desola- 
tion of the land of Judea, and the servitude of the nations for seventy 
years. “And it shall come to pass when seventy years are accomplished, 
saith the Lord, that I will punish the hing of Babylon” (Jer. xxv. 1, 11, 
12). It is surely impossible to interpret this of anything but the over- 
throw of Belshazzar, when his kingdom was given to “ the Medes and 
Persians,’ and “ Darius the Mede took his kingdom.” Hence we under- 
stand the purport of the following Scripture—“In the first year of his 
(Darius the Mede) reign, I Daniel understood by books the number of the 
years, whereof the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that 
he would accomplish seventy years in the desolations of Jerusalem ” 
(Dan. ix. 2). 

That the canons support this view may be seen by the number of years 
that the kings of Babylon reigned during that period. Thus, Ptolemy’s 
canon gives sixty-six years from the first of Nebuchadnezzar to the seven- 
teenth, or last year of Nabonadius, when the punishment of the king of 
Babylon was accomplished. Berosus gives sixty-six years nine months for 
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the same period, recording the brief reign of Laborosoarchodus, which is 
omitted in that canon of Ptolemy. The ecclesiastical canon of Syncellus 
gives sixty-eight years for that interval. All these may be reconciled with 
Scripture by supposing that Nebuchadnezzar was taken into partnership 
with his father two or three years before his death, as was common in the 
East, and that Jeremiah dates the first year of his reign from that period. 
We may fairly conclude this was so from the language of Berosus, 
quoted by Josephus.” Further, the difficulty of reconciling the Scripture 
account of Belshazzar’s death with what is said by Berosus and Megas- 
thenes respecting Cyrus having given Nabonnedus, or Nabannidochus as 
the latter writes the name, a principality in Carmania, has now been satis- 
factorily set at rest by Sir H. Rawlinson’s decipherment of an inscription, 
wherein it appears that Nabonnedus admitted his son, Bel-shar-ezar 
(Belshazzar), to a share of the government, and that Belshazzar, as joint 
king, shut himself up in Babylon, while the king his father took refuge 
elsewhere. Berosus says, “he was shut up in the city of Borsippus.’”? 
This enables us to understand a difficult passage in Daniel, where the 
prophet is said to be made “ the ¢hird ruler in the kingdom ” (ver. 29) 
previous to the fall of Babylon. Nabonnedus in Borsippus being the 
first, Belshazzar second, and Daniel third. 

Mr. Bosanquet in conclusion, observes that, “ Daniel has marked, with 
extreme precision, the year of the accession of Darius to the throne of 
Babylon, by stating that he was then about 62 years of age, which was 
about the age of the only Darius known in history at that period, in B. c. 
493.” It may be shewn from Herodotus, that Darius Hystaspes could 
not have been more than 56 or 57 at that time; for the historian observes 
that he was “ scarcely 20 years of age” at the time of Cyrus’s death, 
B. c. 529, which would make him to be in the 57th year of his age, B. c. 
493; or, to calculate in another way, as Herodotus dates the battle of 
Marathon (which happened B.c. 490), four years before the death of 
Darius Hystaspes,‘ and gives thirty-six years for the length of his reign, 
by counting backwards to the death of Cyrus, and allowing for the reigns 
of Smerdis and Cambyses, we have this sum 32+8+20=60, the age of 
Darius, B.c. 490; and, consequently, he must have been three years 
younger, or 57, B.c. 498. 

Mr. Bosanquet continues, “ speaking prophetically, that (viz. B. c. 493), 
I would prove to be seventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the com- 
ing of Messiah.” Supposing that he refers to the famous prophecy of 
Dan. ix. 24—27, which is too lengthy a subject to enter upon now, I 
would remark, that even admitting that Christ was born B.c. 3 (it may 
be proved that he must have been born before that date, as Herod the 
Great was then dead), which is what Mr. Bosanquet would require in order 
to fulfil his interpretation of the “ seventy weeks,” é.e. 490 years having 
been completed at that date, the language of the prophecy requires that the 
commencement of the period should be dated from the decree for building 
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the wall” of Jerusalem, and its ¢ermination, as regards the “ cutting 
off” or crucifixion of the Messiah, after the “seven weeks and sixty-two 
weeks,” i.e. 483 years after the decree was issued. I believe, after a 
lengthened investigation of this most important prophecy, that the only 
way in which this can be proved to have been accomplished, is from B. c, 
454 (that date being, according to contemporaneous history, the twentieth 
of Artaxerxes, when permission to build “the wall” of Jerusalem was 
granted, Neh. chap. ii.) until a.p. 29, the true date of the crucifixion, 
which took place in the fifteenth year of the sole reign of Tiberius, and 
during the consulship of the Gemiai. 
Newport, Barnstaple, I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Oct. 21st, 1847. BourcuieErR WReEY SAVILE. 





DR. CARL AUBERLEN AND ARTAXERXES LONGIMANUS. 


I nave been lately reading the English* translation of Dr. Carl Auber- 
len’s valuable work on the Prophecies of Daniel. He agrees with many 
others in accepting 536 B.c. as the date of the edict of Cyrus (Ezra i. 
1, 2) for the restoration of the Jews, and 520 B.c. as that of the edict of 
6H Hystaspes for the completion of the work of rebuilding the temple 
vi. 1, 12). 

This able writer also thus explains (and doubtless correctly) the be- 
ginning of the eleventh chapter of Daniel: ‘The second verse concludes 
the series of the kings with Xerxes. For the three kings after Cyrus (in 
whose reign Daniel received the revelation) are Cambyses, Pseudosmerdis, 
and Darius Hystaspes. The fourth king is Xerxes.”—p. 63. 

I now proceed to cite our author’s remarks on Ezra iv. 7, 22, where 
he identifies the Artaxerxes of Rehum and Shimshai with Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, the Son and successor of Xerxes. ‘The rebuilding of the 
city is expressly prohibited by the same Artaxerxes Longimanus, who 
afterwards granted it, owing to the slanderous reports of the Samaritans ; 
Sor it is not Smerdis, but Artaxerxes (Longimanus), who is meant in this 
passage, and everywhere else in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, when 
the name of xnvvinme is introduced.”—p. 117. 

Now this assertion—that the Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. 17, 22 is not 
Pseudosmerdis but Artaxerxes Longimanus—would seem directly to con- 
tradict the tenor of Ezra’s narrative, where we find certain events ap- 
parently (not to say manifestly) recorded in their chronological order. 
(1.) Artaxerxes the king writes a letter to Samaria, in which he commands 
that the Jews be compelled to desist from their attempts to rebuild the 
city. (2.) Rehum and Shimshai, having received the letter, hasten to 





a The Prophecies of Daniel, etc., by Carl August Auberlen. Translated by the 
Rev. Adolph Saphir. 


5 The Italics are not in the original. 
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Jerusalem, and force the Jews to cease from their work. (3.) The Jews 
do not resume the work, which was thus interrupted in the reign of 
Artaxerxes, until the second year of Darius king of Persia. (4.) In the 
second year of Darius (Haggaii. 1; Zech. i. 1), the Jews, encouraged 
by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, resume the task of rebuilding 
the house of God. 

Surely, if language can have any ascertainable meaning, the reader of 
Ezra is constrained to believe that king Artaxerxes wrote his well-known 
letter to Rehum and Shimshai before the Persian sceptre passed into the 
hands of the Darius of Ezra iv. 24. Now Aurberlen rightly believes this 
Darius to be the Son of Hystaspes. For he elsewhere says—referring to 
Ezra vi. 15—* The building of the temple was completed in the sixth 
year of Darius Hystaspes,” who was the grandfather of Longimanus. 
Are we not compelled to understand Ezra as expressly teaching (iv. 23, 
24, and v. 12) that the Jews resumed, in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspes, that same work of rebuilding the temple from which they had 
been previously compelled to desist by Rehum and Shimshai, in obedience 
to the letter of king Artaxerxes? And if so, must we not hesitate to 
believe that this Artaxerxes was the grandson of the Darius of Ezra 
iv. 24? 

We are left to conjecture for ourselves Auberlen’s reasons for peremp- 
torily putting upon Ezra’s narrative an interpretation so contrary to its 
obvious tenor and meaning. We may feel assured that this thoughtful 
writer would not hastily take such a step. He may perhaps have come 
to the conclusion that the recorded events of secular history render it 
almost impossible to identify the Artaxerxes of whom we are speaking 
with Pseudosmerdis, the shortlived successor of Cambyses. For, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the Magian usurper and impostor reigned about seven 
months—a period apparently too brief, when we consider the distance 
between Persia and Samaria, to permit our crowding into its narrow limits 
all that is mentioned in Ezra iv. 7—24. So far as the length of his reign 
is concerned, we might identify Cambyses with this Artaxerxes; but this 
cannot be admitted, as we may be almost certain that the king Ahasuerus 
of Ezra iv. 6 is Cambyses. At all events, as the book of Ezra now stands, 
it would be offering great violence to its language and arrangement, should 
we identify with Artaxerxes Longimanus the Artaxerxes who wrote to 
Rehum and Shimshai—unless, indeed, we also identify, as some do, the 
Darius of chap. iv. 24, with Darius Nothus the son of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. But Auberlen, as we have seen above, would justly reject such a 
view as inadmissible, being persuaded that the Artaxerxes of Ezra vii. 1 
is the same as the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, and identical with Longimanus 
the son and successor of Xerxes, and father of Darius Nothus. 

There is another possible, though improbable hypothesis, if we would 
follow Auberlen’s view of the chronology of Ezra iv. 7-—22. It is certain 
that there are instances of incorrect chronological arrangement in our 
present copies of Jeremiah. And every reader of the Bible is aware that 
the seventh and eighth chapters of Daniel, containing events which 
occurred in the reign of Belshazzar, are placed immediately after the two 
which relate the death of Belshazzar and the conspiracy against Daniel in 
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the first year of Darius the Mede. Should we, then, be determined to 
think that the Artaxerxes of Ezra’s fourth chapter is the same personage 
as the Artaxerxes of the seventh, it would scem necessary to believe that 
Ezra iv. 7—23 has been accidentally misplaced, and that these verses 
ought to be removed from the position which they now occupy, in order 
to form the end of the sixth, or the beginning of the seventh chapter. 
Although it is very far more probable, under all the circumstances, that an 
erroneous arrangement of paragraphs should be found in the books of 
Jeremiah and Daniel, who wrote in times of trouble and exile, than in the 
historical work of Ezra. 

Yet, if we are inclined to concede that there really is in Ezra the in- 
correct arrangement of which we are speaking, it may be well to remem- 
ber that this very concession would of itself introduce an apparently 
insurmountable difficulty in the explanation of the twenty-fourth verse of 
the fourth chapter. The twenty-third tells us that in consequence of the 
letter of king Artaxerxes, “ Rehum and Shimshai went up in haste to 
Jerusalem unto the Jews, and made them to cease by force and power. 
(24) Then (pre) ceased the work of (mpzy) the house of God which is at 
Jerusalem. And it ceased unto the second year of the reign of Darius 
king of Persia.” It is important to our purpose to remark that the 
initial word “then” of the twenty-fourth verse does not represent the 
indefinite particle 4), but the Chaldee jnx,° which is equivalent to the 
Hebrew yx, or the Greek rove. The very close connexion between the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses is still more definitely marked by 
the prefixed (a), the literal translation being very near akin to “at that 
time ceased the work of the house of God,” &c. It is thus far plain 
beyond reasonable doubt, that, according to our present copies of Ezra, 
the letter of king Artaxerxes, which we read in the fourth of Ezra, was 
certainly written and sent to Samaria some little time at least Jdefore 
the second year of Darius,? and doubtless, before the accession of Darius 
to the throne of Persia. It is as impossible to separate Ezra iv. 23, 24, 
as it would be to separate vi. 12, 13, where we read (12), “I, Darius, 
have made a decree, let it be done with speed. (13) Then (ya) Tatnai, 
Shethar-boznai, and their companions, according to that which Darius the 
king had sent, so they did speedily.” 

It is absolutely necessary to notice yet more particularly this impor- 
tant clause in iv. 24— Then ceased the work of (nay) the house of God” 
—for the correct interpretation of ray will go far to disprove Auberlen’s 
hypothesis. Are we to explain it of the religious service and ministry of 
the temple? in which sense the term in question is certainly used in 





© A similar intimate connexion, marked by the same Chaldee word, exists between 
Ezra v. 17 and vi. l—(17). ‘* Let there be search made in the king’s treasure-house 
in Babylon... . and let the king send his pleasure to us concerning this matter” 
(vi. 1). ‘* Then (yw2) Darius the king made a decree, and search was made in the 
house of the rolls, where the treasures were laid up in Babylon.” The simple yw 
without the 3) is similarly used Dan. ii. 25, etc. 

4 We have seen that Auberlen fully believes this Darius to be the son of Hys- 
taspes. 
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vi. 18, “ And they set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites in 
their courses, for the service of (may) God, which is at Jerusalem.” We 
at once reply, Assuredly not. For that “work of the house of God” 
which Rehum and Shimshai interrupted and caused to cease, was evidently 
similar in kind to the work which was resumed under the auspices of 
Haggai and Zechariah in the second year of Darius. But this latter work 
was manifestly the resumption and continuance of the building operations 
of the yet unfinished second temple. Besides, the public worship and 
service of the temple were not even mentioned in Artaxerxes’ royal letter, 
which Rehum would of course shew to the rulers of the Jews to prove his 
right to interfere even forcibly, should resistance be offered. We are, 
therefore, not at liberty to suppose that the result of king Artaxerxes’ 
letter was to cause the Jews to desist from the public daily worship of 
God at the altar which had been erected by Joshua and Zerubbabel (iii. 2), 
most probably within the limits of the site of Solomon’s temple. 

There is further proof of the absurdity of supposing that there is any 
allusion to the religious service of the temple in iv. 24. We have cer- 
tainly seen that rrray is used of such religious service; is it also used of 
the manual labours of those who are occupied in building the temple? 
Yes: we read in v. 8, “ The house of the great God is being built with 
great stones, and timber is being laid in the walls, and ¢his work (xnv2) 
goeth fast on, and prospereth in their hands.” And, again, Darius writes 
(vi. 7), “ Let the work of (rv) this house of God alone; let the governor 
of the Jews and the elders of the Jews build this house of God in his 
place.” Hence, it would seem to be an indubitable inference from iv. 
28, 24, that when, in obedience to the letter of Artaxerxes, Rehum 
and Shimshai hastened to Jerusalem, they found the Jews occupied in 
rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem. The material structure of the temple 
was therefore still in an unfinished state (a fact which of itself is sufficient 
to overthrow Auberlen’s hypothesis), and consequently the letter of 
Artaxerxes and the journey of Rehum and Shimshai were earlier than the 
second year of Darius, when the Jews resumed the interrupted work of 
rebuilding of the temple, and carried it forward until its completion in 
the sixth year of that Darius whom Auberlen allows to be the son of 
Hystaspes. Thus, if we take Auberlen’s view of this Darius, and of the 
Coresh of Ezra i. 1, 2—viz., that the former was the son of Hystaspes, 
and the latter, the great Cyrus, father of Cambyses—we seem compelled 
to conclude (unless we can suppose Ezra iv. 23, 24 to have been altered 
or interpolated) that the king Artaxerxes, who sent Rehum to Jerusalem, 
reigned over Persia after the great Cyrus, and before Darius Hystaspes, 
and that the Artaxerxes of the fourth of Ezra was certainly not Longi- 
manus the son and successor of Xerxes, and grandson of Darius Hys- 
taspes. 

‘in then could Auberlen venture to assume as unquestionably true 
that the Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. was Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose reign 
did not commence until about fifty years after the completion of the 
temple in the sixth year of Darius Hystaspes. 

The late Duke of Manchester (I quote from memory), in a paper in 
this Journal, takes for granted that the Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. must be 
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identical with the Artaxerxes of Ezra vii., and of Nehemiah, because the 
letter of complaint against the Jews from Rehum and Shimshai “to 
Artaxerxes the king,” makes no mention whatever of tne house of God, but 
speaks only of the rebuilding’ of the city and its walls. “Be it known 
unto the king, that the Jews which came up from thee to us are come 
unto Jerusalem, building the rebellious and bad city, and have set up the 
walls thereof, and joined the foundations.” The Duke of Manchester 
would infer from the omission of all allusion to the house of God, that 
the temple must have already been completed, and that, therefore, this 
letter must be understood as describing a state of things subsequent to 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 

Now, if this royal letter were a perfectly isolated historical fragment, 
with no preceding or succeeding context, it might not seem unreasonable 
to gather from the omission of any mention of the house of God, that, 
most probably, the work of rebuilding the temple had been already 
completed, and that this letter was written to one of Darius’s royal suc- 
cessors, when the Jews were endeavouring, without his permission, to 
rebuild the walls of their city. Nor is the language of the king’s reply 
to be overlooked, as perhaps both Auberlen and the Duke of Manchester 
may have laid some stress upon it: ‘Give ye now commandment to cause 
these men to cease, and that this city be not builded until commandment 
shall be given from me”? (iv. 21). This passage may fairly be thought to 
favour the idea that this king did afterwards expressly permit the rebuild- 
ing of the city and walls of Jerusalem, and that Nehemiah recorded this 
permission in his second chapter, 7. e., that the Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. was 
Longimanus. 

But against all this are we not positively forbidden by the clear lan- 
guage of authentic Jewish history to entertain such a view. Is it not 
manifest from Ezra’s words—“ then ceased the work of the house of God” 
—that, when Rehum harshly interposed, the Jews were earnestly engaged in 
the work of rebuilding the temple. If others may found arguments on 
Rehum’s silence about the temple, may we not also draw inferences from 
Ezra’s exclusive mention of the temple, and think it very probable that, 
at the time of Rehum’s unfriendly visit, the manual labours of the Jews 
were almost, if not altogether, confined to the task of rebuilding the 
temple, and that the erection of the walls was as yet but a secondary 
affair; especially as in the’ second year of Darius the public efforts of the 
Jews were concentrated upon the work of the temple. 





e If the Jews, at the time of Rehum’s complaint against them, were engaged 
heartily in rebuilding the city wall, it must have arisen from their own national and 
patriotic zeal, without the solicitations and encouragements of such prophets as 
Haggai and Zechariah. Yet, if we carefully study the first two chapters of Nehe- 
miah, we shall feel how improbable it is that any such national or patriotic zeal was 
influencing the Jews, from the first to the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
and that nothing short of such extraordinary interposition as that of Nehemiah 
could have aroused the reluctant spirit of the Jews to undertake the task of rebuild- 
ing the city wall. Hence it seems very probable that Rehum did not write in the 
reign of Longimanus, and that his statement that the Jews were then busied in 
rebuilding their walls was very exaggerated, if not altogether false. 

f As Cyrus had commanded the Jews to rebuild the temple, and the decree of 
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It may be objected that, apparently strong as is the language of Ezra, 
it scarcely warrants us altogether to set aside ¢wo such documents as the 
letter of Rehum and Shimshai, and the royal epistle of Artaxerxes. This 
objection will be very much weakened by closer examination. Far re- 
moved from Jerusalem, king Artaxerxes could know nothing of the pro- 
ceedings of his Jewish subjects there, except through the communications 
of his officials in Samaria. The letter of Artaxerxes is therefore merely 
the echo to that of Rehum, and is of no force in this part of our discus- 
sion. The simple question is, Shall we follow the letter of Rehum, or 
the narrative of Ezra? 

We are, of course, to bear in mind that the epistle from Rehum and 
Shimshai was written by bitter and malignant enemies of the Jews, who, 
bent upon harassing them, and preventing the rebuilding of the temple, 


- would not scrupulously regard the truth in their communications to their 


royal master. Had these two officials been upright and honourable men, 
free from all prejudice and ill will towards the Jews, and on whose report 
we could rely as a candid and correct description of the real state of 
things at Jerusalem, there might be some ground for inferring from their 
silence that, the temple having been already completed under Darius, the 
task of restoring the walls was now proceeding with heart and hand. 
But there is an obvious reason why the letter in question should contain 
such statements as are found in it, even if they were grossly exaggerated 
or wholly untrue. For if these hostile officials had described the Jews as 
merely occupied in rebuilding their national temple, the far distant monarch 
of the vast Persian Empire might possibly have thought such a matter 
almost beneath his serious notice. Accordingly, Rehum and Shimshai, by 
making no allusion to the temple, representing the Jews as engaged in 
restoring the fortifications of their city, and insisting upon the seditious 
and rebellious character of Jerusalem in former times, for confirmation of 
which they appeal to the Persian archives, succeeded in awakening the 
political jealousy of their sovereign, and thus effectually obtained the 
object which they really had in view. This was to force the Jews to 
cease from their attempts to rebuild the house of God. 

We cannot close this part of our discussion without also noticing the 
earlier portion of the fourth chapter of Ezra, where we find the returned 
Jews occupied in rebuilding, not the walls, but the temple, of Jerusalem. 
All this was in strict conformity to the decree of Cyrus, which, though it 
did not forbid the restoration of the wall, expressly commanded the re- 
turned Jews “to build the house of the Lord God of Israel (he is the 
God) which is in Jerusalem” (i. 3). Yet even before the death of Cyrus 
“the people of the land (the semipagan descendants of the Assyrian 
colonists) weakened the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled them 
in building” (iv. 4). Can we doubt fora moment that this work of 
“building,” in the carrying forward of which the Jews were troubled and 
hindered by their malignant neighbours, had very especial reference to 





Artaxerxes merely prohibited the rebuilding of the city, when the Jews resumed the 
work of rebuilding the temple in the second of Darius they were guilty of no breach 
of the commands of those Persian sovereigns. 
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the house of God? And we learn the inveterate determination of these 
hostile colonists, when we find it immediately added that “ they hired 
counsellors against the Jews to frustrate their purpose,’ all the days of 
Cyrus king of Persia, even until the days of Darius king of Persia.” 
The purpose thus sought to be frustrated during the interval between 
Cyrus and Darius, we may reasonably believe to have been chiefly, not 
to say exclusively, the rebuilding of the house of God. Accordingly, 
it is not letters of complaint from Samaritan adversaries, but the last- 
cited verse as here explained together with the twenty-fourth verse, 
which may be fairly regarded as the true key to the right inter- 
pretation of that portion of Ezra’s history which extends from iv. 6 
to v.17. We there read of Samaritan opposition, after the death of 
Cyrus, to the erection of the second temple—first under Ahasuerus (iv.), 
next under Artaxerxes, and lastly under Darius Hystaspes. We seem, 
therefore, fully justified in concluding against Auberlen, that this Ar- 
taxerxes, who was one of the predecessors of Darius, cannot be identified 
with Longimanus. 

Now we have seen that this writer holds that Ezra i. 4 refers to a 
decree of Cyrus the Great in 536 B.c., and also that Ezra vi. 6—12 
contains a decree of Darius Hystaspes in 520 B.c. We may feel assured 
that Auberlen believes that Cyrus died in 529 B.c., and that the 
Ahasuerus of iv. 6, and the Artaxerxes of iv. 7, were sovereigns of the 
vast Persian Empire, which included within its boundaries Babylon, 
Samaria, and Judea. But these two monarchs reigned between 529 B.c, 
and 521 B.c. (for the decree of Ezra vi. 6, 12, was not earlier than the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes), and Herodotus teaches us that there 
were two, and only two, Persian monarchs between the great Cyrus and 
Darius Hystaspes—Cambyses and the Pseudo-smerdis. According, there- 
fore, to our present copies of Ezra and Herodotus, the Ahasuerus and 
Artaxerxes of the former are to be identified with the Cambyses and 
Pseudo-smerdis of the latter. 

Without at all touching the question of inspiration, we may say that, 
in discussing the narrative of the official intercourse between the Persian 
Court and Samaria and Jerusalem, down to the very titles assumed by the 
Persian sovereigns in their public letters to their officers in Samaria, the 
authority of Ezra is superior to that of Herodotus. These two writers, 
however, do not necessarily contradict each other. The latter tells us 
that the Magian impostor, who immediately preceded Darius Hystaspes, 
declared himself to be Smerdis, the younger son of the great Cyrus. 
This is not inconsistent with the fact that he chose to call himself 
Artaxerxes in all his public edicts, and to be addressed by that title in all 
communications from provincial governors and officers of the state. 
About two hundred years after the usurpation of Pseudo-smerdis, Bessus, 
having murdered Darius Codomannus, assumed the royal title of Ar- 
taxerxes. In European kingdoms, where serious changes in manners and 
customs take place within a hundred years, we could not so reasonably 
infer from the later the probability of the earlier, as in ancient Persian 





g This verse may be regarded as a sort of summary of Ezra iv. 7—24. 
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history. Hence the fact that Bessus assumed the regal title of Artaxerxes 
makes it quite an admissible idea that Pseudo-smerdis may have taken 
for himself some such royal appellation. 

The name of the great Cyrus had been rendered so illustrious, that 
he may well have preferred it to any ostentatious oriental title. Cambyses, 
whose pride amounted to almost a kind of madness, had no such motive 


_to reject the high-sounding appellations of Ahasuerus or Artaxerxes, 


whether proceeding from his own mind, or suggested and urged by the 
voice of flatterers. There is, therefore, little, if indeed any, difficulty, so 
far as the difference of name is concerned, in our believing the Ahasuerus 
and Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. to be the Cambyses and Pseudo-smerdis of 
Herodotus. 

Lastly, Herodotus has been supposed (and very reasonably) to mark, 
by the period of seven months, the interval between the death of Cam- 
byses and the slaying of Pseudo-smerdis by the conspirators. This leaves 
us at liberty (without offering violence to the narrative of the father of 
history) to suppose that the magian may have proclaimed himself as 
Smerdis, the younger son of Cyrus, have seized the Persian throne, and 
assumed the royal title of Artaxerxes, two, or even three, months before 
the decease of Cambyses. This would extend his possession of supreme 
power at the Persian Court from seven to nine or ten months—a period 
sufficiently long to contain all that is recorded in Ezra vi. 7—23. 

27th October. ‘ G. B. 





THE ADDRESS OF LAMECH, GENESIS IV. 23, 24. 


Sir,—I believe it has been generally considered, by commentators, that 
the address of Lamech to his wives, in Genesis iv. 23, 24, is beset with 
peculiar difficulties, and this must frequently be the case in a document of 
such high antiquity, where so much is brief and fragmentary. Perhaps, 
however, some examination of the Hebrew text may serve to elucidate the 
subject. It may be as well first to give the translation in the Authorized 
Version, and then notice some of the comments which have been made 
upon it. 

* And Lamech said unto his wives, Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : for I have slain a man to 
my wounding, and a young man to my hurt. If Cain shall be avenged 
sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” 

Rosenmiiller in his Scholia says, ‘‘ Ceterum apparet haee verba a Mose 
ex quodam carmine antiquo inserta esse.” Caunter in his work on the 
Poetry of the Pentateuch, speaks of it as “the most ancient specimen of 
Hebrew poetry now known.” That it displays much depth or imagination 
we moderns will hardly be prepared to admit, though, as far as structure 
is concerned, the words “1 have slain a man to my wounding, and a 
young man to my hurt,” have quite an Homeric cadence in the original 
Hebrew. This may be merely accidental, for rhythmical lines are to be 
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met with in the production of every age, such as in the New Testament, 
the first portion of James i. 17. Be this as it may, the words evidently 
refer to some fact “out” of the usual order of events which Moses was 
recording. Bishop Kidder observes, “the occasion of this speech of 
Lamech’s not being revealed, it cannot be reasonably expected that any 
man should positively determine the full sense of it.” This is not a very 
encouraging sentiment, but it ought not to have much weight in a critical 
age. Bishop Patrick’s interpretation is, that one of Lamech’s sons having 
discovered the use of weapons, his wives were apprehensive lest some one 
should make use of them to slay him. But he bids them take comfort, 
“for he had never slain any one, and therefore if God guarded Cain so 
strongly, who was a murderer, a much more inexorable vengeance would 
pursue him who should slay me, being a guiltless person.” 

Lamech’s wives (as I shall afterwards endeavour to shew) might fear 
lest some bodily injury should be offered him, but his proffered consola- 
tion, that they ‘‘ need not fear, because he had never slain any one,” is 
contradictory to any possible meaning of the text. Assuming, then, that 
Lamech was not guiltless of some fatal act, the following explanation has 
sometimes been given. ‘I have slain a man, a crime of much deeper dye 
than that of my progenitor Cain, because it is the second instance of 
the commission of murder, and because the displeasure of the Almighty 
has been distinctly pronounced on him. That crime had, in his case, 
been punished, not by death, but by a lengtherftd life, rendered bitter by 
the greatest remorse. If, then (for the sake of punishment), Cain’s life 
was guarded by sevenfold vengeance pronounced on any one who should 
slay him, shall not a much greater measure of vengeance await him who 
shall slay me, who have been guilty of a much more heinous crime.” 

The obvious reply to this interpretation would be, that though the 
Almighty was pleased to protect the first murderer from the natural 
and immediate consequences of his crime, and to set him up as a living 
example, or warning, to be abhorred by all others; yet there seems not 
the slightest reason to suppose that if Lamech had been the second mur- 
derer he would have been treated in the same manner. Had this been 
the case it would, in the course of time, have become a perpetual premium 
on the crime of murder. The Paraphrase of Onkelos, quoted by Rosen- 
miiller, seems to disavow the crime altogether, taking 5 as a negative, 
** Non occidi virumcujus causa ego putarer peccator neque juvenem interemi 
cujus causé perderetur semen meum.” 

Let us now turn to the original text. “I have slain a man (ye) 
to my wounding,” Authorized Version, but according to Gesinius, “ propter 
vulnus mihi inflictum,” the 5 being here understood as implying “ on 
account of,” which seems borne out by Leviticus xix. 28, “Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh (wp) for the dead,” Authorized Version, 
that is “on account” of the dead, and so rendered by Luther “ um eines 
Todten willen.” So, also, in the next phrase, “ and a young man (xypn}) 
‘to’ or ‘on account’ of my hurt,” ryan signifying “ vibex, plagarum ves- 
tigium lividum in cute remanens.” Will not the original signify, “ I have 
slain a young man on account of ‘ my being wounded,’ and a young man on 
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account of ‘my being severely bruised?’” If this interpretation be cor- 
rect, it would imply that Lamech had been engaged in some struggle 
with two persons, either separately or simultaneously, had been violently 
assaulted and wounded, and had slain them in self-defence. His offence, 
or defence, was not murder, but manslaughter; and the reasoning would 
be, “If Cain, after he had slain a brother, without provocation, was pro- 
tected by the Almighty who threatened death to any one attempting 
the destruction of that signal offender, much more should he, Lamech, be 
protected, who had only been guilty of an act of justifiable homicide.” If, 
he would rightly argue, the murderer of Cain shall be punished sevenfold, 
certainly he who should destroy me would justly be punished in a seventy 
and sevenfold degree. This, indeed, seems a fair mode of reasoning, for 
if Lamech had really been guilty of murder, why should he have been 
protected from the consequences of it ? 

There is, probably, an ellipsis of some preceding speech or cireum- 
stance, which if known, would account for the energy with which Lamech 
addresses his wives, Adah and Zillah. ‘Hear my voice, ye wives of 
Lamech; hearken unto my speech.” It might be probable that in the 
antediluvian ages the nearest of kin to a murdered person conceived that 
he had a right to revenge his death by taking away the life of the per- 
petrator of the deed, whether done intentionally or not. In such a case 
Lamech would naturally endeavour to reassure, as much as possible, the 
minds of his wives, by placing before them the equity of the Almighty 
in his dealings with his progenitor and himself. 

It tells hard upon human nature that immediately after the mention 
of Lamech’s son, Tubal Cain, as “ an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron,” we find the application of these metals to instruments of 
destruction ! 

I do not know whether my attempt to elucidate these two verses will 
satisfy your readers, but I trust it may have thrown some little light upon 
this “ vexata questio.” 

Cheltenham, I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 26th, 1857. H. 





CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME PASSAGES OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


S1r,—During the last few years I have devoted a good deal of time to 
the study of the Scriptures in the original languages; partly to ascertain 
their exact sense, partly with a view to the elucidation of Milton’s poetry. 
While pursuing this study, I seemed to myself to have discovered the 
exact meaning of some passages, which, as far as I am aware, had eluded 
the acumen and vigilance of preceding enquirers, and of the critics in 
general; and as I hold it to be the duty of every one who has arrived at 
knowledge, especially if it seem to be of importance, to communicate it, if 
a suitable medium is to be found, I take this opportunity of laying before 
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the world these supposed discoveries of mine, in the confident expectation 
that, as they are advanced without arrogance, they will be received and 
treated with candour, and be maturely considered before they are re- 
jected. 

I commence with the Hebrew preposition 2, of which the primary 
sense is in, but which, like all the other prepositions, has a variety of 
other senses more or less conuected with the primary one. Of these, the 
one to which I now wish to call attention is, to, unto, toward, the use of 
which seems to be more extensive than is usually supposed. Gesenius, 
of course, notices this sense, but he lays no great stress on it; in fact, he 
gives but one example, and that (Gen. xi. 4) one in which there is no verb. 
My position is, that this is the usual sense of 3 after verbs of motion, 
and this sense has been rightly given by our version in the following 
instances: ‘“ We took sweet counsel together, and walked unto (a) the 
house of God in company” (Psalm lv. 14); ‘‘ They shall come up ¢o (3) 
the mount ” (Ex. xix. 18); “ Woe unto them that join house éo (3) house, 
that lay field do (2) field” (Isa. v. 8). To these I think may be added, 
“To come indo (3) the mountain of the Lord, ¢o (x) the mighty one of 
Israel” (Isa. xxx. 29). I say this may be added, because into, which is 
peculiar to the English Version, is here and elsewhere equivalent with 
unto. In effect, “into the mountain,” in this connexion, using ivéo in its 
ordinary sense, would give a totally wrong meaning to the passage. It 
may also be noticed that the proper signification of the word (wy) ren- 
dered “ Mighty One” is “rock,” which, perhaps, makes the use of 
bx (which is exactly synonymous with a after verbs of motion) the more 
appropriate. 

When we consider these two prepositions thus in conjunction, we may 
be able to give a more exact sense to “and brought me thither, in (a) 
the visions of God brought he me indo (4x) the land of Israel” (Ezek. 
xl: 1, 2), and the similar passage, Hzek. viii. 3. Here it will be seen we 
have 3 and by together, and the latter rendered into, i.e., unto; and fur- 
ther myo, vision, has only two significations, viz., the act of looking, and 
the object looked on, of which, only the latter applies here; and as the 
prophet could not see the objects till he came to where they were, I think 
that here also éo is the proper sense of ,: “He brought me ¢o visions of 
God.’ The use of the plural also seems to confirm this rendering, as he 
saw several objects when brought to the land of Israel. 

Ezek. xi. 24 may seem to present some difficulty; but the passage is 
rather obscure and the reading of the Septuagint is different. 

As it thus plainly appears that 2 does, at least may, signify ¢o, after 
verbs of motion, it is surely consonant with the laws of grammar and 
logic to suppose that, when joined with yin, middle, centre, following one 
of these verbs, the meaning may be, éo the middle, i.e., direct, straight 
to. This simple principle will, I think, clear the following passages, 
which have been hitherto somewhat obscure. 

“And Moses went into the midst (qirz) of the cloud, and gat him up 
into (x) the mount ” (Ex. xxiv. 18). 


Here there is an evident hysteron-proteron: for the cloud was on 
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the top of the mount. I would render it, according to our idiom, ‘‘ And 
Moses went straight to the cloud, going up the mount,” and all becomes 
clear and simple. 

“Saul put the people in three companies, and they came into the 
midst (ina) of the host in the morning watch” (1 Sam. xi. 4). 

This place is certainly not very clear, but it will become so if we take 
came into the midst in the same sense as I have taken the same words in 
the preceding verse of Exodus. The camp (for so it should be, not host) 
of the Ammonites was, like all others, four-square, and one of its sides 
was of course next the besieged town. Saul, then, attacked it on the 
other three sides, each division making direct for the centre, i. e., assailing 
the middle of the side to which it was opposed, and all then met in the 
centre. 

“And they went up into the city; [and] when they were come inéo 
(qirz) the city, behold Samuel came out against them... . then Saul 
drew nigh to Samuel in (ying) the gate” (1 Sam. ix. 14—18). 

This place, it will be seen, is very incorrectly rendered, the translators 
evidently wishing to elude the difficulty which they thought they saw; 
for if Saul was already in the interior of the city, how could he meet 
Samuel in the gate? Yet this apparently insurmountable difficulty 
vanishes the moment we give yin: the sense which we have seen that it 
has after verbs of motion, and translate “ And they went up to the city,” 
“going direct to the city.” In this way Saul could easily meet Samuel in 
the gateway, or it may be, as I shall shew, defore or outside of it. Will 
it be believed that the only way in which Thenius, the latest commentator 
on the Books of Samuel, has been able to get over this imaginary diffi- 
culty is by reading gate for city after the first ying? and that Ewald could 
only elude it by saying that, as the city was small, “in the middle of the 
town does not differ much from in the middle of the gate?” The Sep- 
tuagint, it may also be observed, reads 7edews in ver. 18, but the original 
reading may have been z’Ays, which some transcriber took to be an error, 
as no gate had been mentioned in the preceding text. It is further to be 
observed that sina occurs in two different senses; but this is only an 
ordinary usage of the Hebrew writers, connected with their fondness for 
Paronomasia: so in the blessings of Jacob and Esau (Gen. xxvii.) » is 
in the former with, and in the latter without. On this principle also I 
should feel inclined to understand the eating of butter and honey in 
Isa. vii., taking it in ver. 15 to denote the peace and security, in ver. 22, 
the desolation of the land. Finally, judging by the ear, I suspect that 
myn; may have dropped out in 1 Sam. ix. 14, and that it was originally 
“and they went up the hill to the city,” as in ver. 11. 

But yina seems to be used with other verbs in a different sense, and 
one which may have had uo small influence on the language of the New 
Testament. That sense is Jefore, directly opposite; and perhaps the best 
illustration of it may be made from the use of its translation ¢v wéow, in 
the following places of the Apocalypse :— 

* And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst (év péow) of the throne and of 
the four beasts, and in the midst (év néaw) of the elders, stood a Lamb” 
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(v. 6). ‘ For the Lamb which is in the midst (ava pécov) of the throne 
shall feed them”? (viii. 17). 

The throne and the seats of the four and twenty elders must be 
understood as forming a semicircle, within which the lamb stood, directly 
before the throne; just as in iv. 6 it is said, ‘‘and in the midst (€v péow) 
of the throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts ;” for as these 
four beasts (€@a) are evidently the “four living creatures” which in 
Ezekiel bear the firmament on which was the throne of God (i.e., the 
sea of glass of the Apocalypse), which was quadrilateral, we may suppose 
that they stood one on each side of it, so that one was directly opposite 
(év wéow) the throne. I will now try to shew that this sense of év udow 
is justified by that of ying in some places in the Old Testament. 

“‘ Because ye trespassed against me among (zing) the children of Israel 
at (3) the waters of Meribah” (Deut. xxx. 51). 

Now if we look at the narrative in Num. xx. 10, 11, we shall see that 
the children of Israel were gathered before the rock whence Moses brought 
the water, so that he was in presence of, and not among, them. 

“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down... . we hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof (myin3)” (Psalm exxxvii. 1). 

Here “the rivers” is used in a sense common to the Hebrew with the 
Greek and Latin, namely, the plural being employed to denote one of 
them (comp. Judges xii. 7). They sat by a willowy stream, and surely 
the place where the willows grew was the bank, and not the midst of the 
water. I would render then, “upon the willows [which were] along it.” 

“The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me... . and set 
me down in the midst (yin) of the valley which was full of bones, and 
caused me to pass by them round about” (Ezek. xxxvii. 1, 2). 

The word (mypa) rendered here “valley ” also signifies “a small plain” 
(in which sense it, or rather its Arabic congener, is the origin of the 
Spanish Vega), and it is so rendered here by Septuagint, Vulgate, and 
Luther, and these two last make the prophet walk over the bones, while 
our translators (and perhaps the Septuagint), with what I may perhaps 
term an instinct of propriety, make him go round about them on the 
outside; for Ezekiel, being a priest, would have been defiled by contact 
with the bones of dead men, and it would besides have been highly unbe- 
coming to have him trampling on the bones which were so soon to be 
animated. This translation is in perfect accordance with the original, and 
if it was on the outside that the prophet went round, he must have been 
placed in front and not in the midst of the valley. 

We have seen that év wéow and dva peécov are the same in significa- 
tion; the same, I think, may be asserted of ying and yy. It appears 
to me, then, that the context will shew that in “I will assemble them 
into the midst (qr) of this city” (Jer. xxi. 4), we should read, “ before 
this city ;” for the pestilence mentioned in the next verse could only have 
occurred during the siege. 

“ And it was [so], when they came into the midst (qi) of the city, 
that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah slew them, [and cast them] inéo the 
midst (q\rrx) of the pit” (Jer. xli. 7). 
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We may see that and cast them is an unauthorized addition of the 
translator’s. Luther, I think correctly, renders the latter part, bei dem 
Brunnen, and I would render the whole, “when they came Jdefore the 
city. Ishmael slew them Jdefore (i.e., on the side of) the pit;” for the 
probability seems to be that this pit was outside of the city. 

I will now consider some of the other places in the New Testament 
in which I deem that év uéow should be rendered before. 

“But when Herod’s birthday was kept, the daughter of Herodias 
danced before [them] (€v uéow)” (Matt. xiv. 6). 

Here it is very remarkable that though the Vulgate has tx medio, not 
only our own translators, but Luther and William Salisbury, the first 
Welsh translator, render ¢v péow before, and supply them (adziv). It is 
plain that this must be the true sense; for as the tables at which the 
guests lay were at the upper end of the room, she must have danced in 
the space between them and the door, that is, d¢fore the guests. 

“They found him in the temple sitting in the midst (év péow) of the 
doctors, both hearing them, and asking them questions ” (Luke il. 46). 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the practice among the Jews 
was, for the doctors to sit on raised seats, and the pupils to sit defore 
them on lower seats, or on the ground. This will have been exactly 
described here, if we render év ~éow as in the preceding passage. 

“ And as they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them” 
(Luke xxiv. 36). 

The orientals, it is well known, always sit when in a house, and we 
must therefore suppose that the disciples were sitting in the usual manner 
on the divans by the walls. It must then have been defore them that 
Jesus appeared. It has, by the way, always appeared strange to me, that 
while the Church of Rome makes such use of John xx. 19, 26 in defence 
of transubstantiation, it does not seem to have occurred to any one that 
a miraculous opening and closing of the doors is not excluded by the lan- 
guage of the narrative ; or that it is apparently the house-door that is meant. 

‘Ts it so, that there is not a wise man among you? No, not one 
that shall be able to judge between his brethren” (ava pécov tod ddeipod 
avrod) 1 Cor. vi. 5. 

This is evidently an incorrect translation, and no commentary that I 
have seen has succeeded in explaining the passage. As the judge and the 
party were opposite each other, render ava pécov before, in presence of, 
and the difficulty nearly vanishes. 

In like manner may be explained Acts i. 15; iv. 7; Col. ii. 14; 
2 Thes. ii. 7; and other places. I would also so explain John viii. 3, 9; 
supplying atrod, not Adov, after év pcow. 

I now return to yn, and shall consider two places where it occurs in con- 
nexion with the preposition ». “And it came to pass, when Moses went out 
unto the tabernacle, that all the people rose up, and stood every man at his 
tent door, and looked after Moses, until he was gone into the tabernacle. And 
it came to pass, as Moses entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar de- 
scended, and stood at the door of the tabernacle, and [the Lord] talked with 
Moses. . . And the Lord spake unto Moses, face to face, as a man speaketh 
unto his friend. And he turned again into the camp : but his servant Joshua 
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. departed not out of (qin) the tabernacle” (Ex. xxxiii. 8—11). With 
this translation, which 1 hold to be incorrect, agree the Vulgate and 
Luther, and perhaps the Septuagint ; I am not acquainted with the more 
modern versions and commentaries. But it is very remarkable that the 
excellent Welsh version (that of Bishop Morgan in 1588, I presume) gives 
what I regard as the true sense of the passage. 

** And looked after Moses until he came ¢o the tabernacle. And when 
Moses went to the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended . . . but Joshua 
departed not from the tabernacle.” 

Any one acquainted with Hebrew will see that the Scripture does not 
say that Moses went inéo the tabernacle. How, in fact, could he? when 
the master of the house came, as it were, and stood at (i. ¢., outside of) 
the door to speak with him. And if Ae did not go in, how could Joshua? 
I take, therefore, yin here to be, i.g., Pm2 (as MMB is, i. g., "™m=2) and to be 
understood in the sense of Jefore. It would, in effect, have been contrary 
to the whole Mosaic economy if Joshua (who was not of the tribe of Levi) 
were to have entered the tabernacle. He was left, we may presume, to 
receive any further commands from the dweller of the cloud. 

“And the glory of the Lord went up Srom the midst (sirrvy) of the 
city, and stood upon the mountain which is on the east side of the city” 
(Ezek. xi. 23). '. 

In chap. x. 19 we are told that the glory rose from the threshold of 
the temple and ‘stood aé the door (rns) of the east gate of the Lord’s 
house.” Now, as I shall shew, at the door means outside of, and the east 
gate, if I mistake not, is the east gate of the outer court of the temple. 
I further am inclined to think (for I have seen no proof of the contrary) 
that the city wall did not ran along Mount Moriah eastwards of the 
temple, that of the temple being the only defence on this side. In this 
case Jim here would be equivalent to 7in2 or Firvx elsewhere, and like it 
to be understood in'the sense of before. 

I have said that nm3, or simply ne, signifies at, i.e., outside of the 
door. In proof of this I would refer to such places as Judges ix. 35 ; 
xviii. 16; Jer. i. 15; xix. 2; xxxvi. 10; etc. It has been objected to 
me that in Gen. xviii. 1, Abraham must have been sitting within his tent 
on account of the heat. But this is on the supposition that the door of 
the tent faced the south ; for if it faced the north or the west, he might 
easily sit outside, especially as it was only ¢oward (3) the heat of the day ; ; 
t.e., the forenoon. 

‘Where was the am forum or market-place in a city of Israel? All, I 
believe, are agreed that it was at the gate, but the general opinion would 
seem to be that it was inside. My idea is that it was outside. In 2 Sam. 
xxi. 12, it is said that the men of Jabesh-gilead went by night and took 
the bodies of Saul and his sons from the wall of Beth-shan, where they 
were hung; and in 2 Sam. xxi. 12, it is said that they “had stolen them 
from the street (3) of Beth-shan.” Now as the gates of a town were 
closed every night, how could they have got in to steal the bodies? a 
thing they might easily have done if they were hanging on the outside. 
It appears to me that this is also the best way to understand am in such 
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places as Gen. xix. 2; Judges xix. 15—20; see also 2 Kings vii. 
17—20. It was perhaps the Meidém of the present day. 

I shall trouble the reader with only one remark more. It seems to 
me, from a consideration of Rev. iv. 7, 8, that the cherubim of Ezekiel - 
and the seraphim of Isaiah are identical. But there is a further proof of 
this which I have not met with in any part of my reading. It is this: 
there are only éwo seraphim in Isaiah’s vision, as there were only ¢wo 
cherubim in the temple which is the scene of it. This I infer from the 
use of the phrase this to that (mx ™), for this—that (mm) never occurs 
except in places in which two only are spoken of; such are Ex. xiv. 20; 
xvii. 12; xxxii. 15; 1 Kings iii. 23; Job xxi. 23, 25; Eccles. iii. 19; 
xi, 6; Ezek. xlvii. 7. Should 1 Kings xxii. 20 be referred to, 1 reply 
that there were only two speakers there, as every Israelite would have 
inferred from the employment of this phrase. 

Chiswick. Tuomas KEIGHTLEY. 





ON THE DATE OF THE NATIVITY. 


In the October Number of the J. 8. Z. there appeared an article “On 
the Periods of our Lord’s Life and Ministry.”” The writer of this article, 
H. M. G., maintains that our Lord was born December 25, B.c. 4, that 
he was baptized at the end of the year a.D. 26, or January 1, A.D. 27, and 
that he was crucified at the passover of the year a.p. 29. It is with re- 
luctance that I enter the lists against so learned a champion as H. M. G.; 
but having® expressed a decided opinion on two of the points which he 
handles—the dates of the birth and of the baptism of our Lord—I share 
in common with other authors, the failing of not liking my hobby to be 
outridden. Had the arguments of H. M. G. seemed satisfactory, I 
should have held my peace: but, since they appear to me to lack the re- 
quisite basis of established facts, I am induced to take up the pen to 
controvert the opinions which he has maintained with so much learning. 
The gist of his argument lies in the paragraph (p. 66). ‘“ The ex- 
pression of Josephus certainly intends that Herod died in the thirty-seventh 
year of ‘his reign; for thirty-seven would be the date upon all his coins 
and documents of that current year. As he died in March, and had been 
elected in June, it is plain that there were nine months accomplished of 
the current year; and he reigned in temporal duration thirty-six years and 
nine months. This would carry the termination of his life into the thirty- 
eighth consulate from that of his election (including the epochal one) ; and 
that thirty-eighth number is the consulate of Lentulus and Messala, the 
next in succession to that of Salinus and Rufus; under whose consulate, 
without question, Christ was born: for it was ‘¢he year of the taxing.’ ” 
Now, in this paragraph there are several assertions, in which I am by 
no means disposed to acquiesce. In the first place, I cannot agree with 
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H. M.G., that “ Josephus certainly intends that Herod died in the thirty- 
seventh year of his reign.” The question is, whether Josephus meant 
years current or years complete. H. M. G. thinks the former, “ for thirty- 
seven would be the date upon all his coins and documents of that current 
year.” Perhaps H. M. G. will excuse me if I say, that I do not think that 
this follows any more than it would follow that Josephus meant to imply 
that Tiberius reigned no more than twenty-two years, whereas he else- 
where® tells us, whatever H. M. G. may think to the contrary, that 
Tiberius reigned twenty-two years five months and six days. If H. M.G. 
will refer to J. S. Z., January, 1855, he will find some arguments to shew 
that Josephus, in giving the length of Herod’s reign, did not mean years 
current, but years complete—about thirty-seven years and a half, according 
to our computation, viz., from September, B.c. 40, to February or March, 
B.c. 2. These same arguments apply to the thirty-four years which 
Herod reigned after the death of Antigonus. H. M. G. (p. 69) says, that 
“that year” (the year of Herod’s death) ‘is called by Josephus, ‘the 
thirty-fourth year of Herod’s reign, after he had procured Antigonus to be 
slain.” Begging H. M. G.’s pardon, I venture to remind him that he 
has quoted Josephus incorrectly. The words of Josephus are (I quote 
from Whiston’s translation), “ having reigned thirty-four years since he 
caused Antigonous to be slain and obtained his kingdom.”¢ H. M. G. 
here begs the question. The question is, whether these thirty-four years 
are years current or years complete. Did Josephus mean thirty-three 
years and a half, or thirty-four years and a half? H. M. G. assumes the 
former. 

In J. 8. L., January, 1855, I have tried to shew that Josephus not 
only may, but must, have meant the latter. Our main reason for holding 
this is, because in that case Herod’s death would fall about six weeks or 
two months after an eclipse of the moon, which occurred January 19, B.c. 2. 

H. M. G. thinks that, because an eclipse is said to have taken place 
on the night of the 12th or 13th of March, B.c. 3, “this involves, by an 
almost necessary consequence, the happening of a sister eclipse, either six 
months before or afterward”!! We should, in this case, have eclipses every 
six months. But what need of guessing at such an eclipse, when, according 
to high authority, an eclipse actually took place which fulfils all the con- 
ditions of time required by the statements of Josephus? The eclipse, 
January 19th, B.c. 2, would leave space enough for the visit of Herod to 
Callirhoe, for his death and funeral, and for the tumult, which was sup- 
pressed before the passover. Unless I have some better proof I shall 
continue to believe that Herod died at the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March, B.c. 2, having reigned thirty-four years and a half after the 
death of Antigonus, and thirty-seven years and a half after he had been 
appointed king by the senate. 

This brings me to a second assertion of H. M. G.—an assertion which 
I cannot admit without some further proof than what he has offered. 
He says, “that Herod reigned thirty-six years and nine months, having 
been elected in June.” Trusting to Mr. Greswell, I had formerly stated 
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that Herod was elected in the autumn. As neither H. M. G. nor Mr. 

Greswell have given their authorities, I cannot investigate the matter as I 

could wish; but there is thus much to be said for September, that it leaves 

a greater space of time for the many events which must have taken place 

before Herod could be elected. There was, first, the expedition of the 
Parthians to Jerusalem, and the intestine commotions in that city, which 

lasted until Pentecost,? then the seizure of Phaszlus, then Herod’s flight 
to Masada, and thence into Egypt. Then there was his voyage to Pam- 

philia—not a very speedy one, apparently; then his fitting out a fresh 

ship, his voyage to Brundisium, and his journey to Rome. All this could 
scarcely have been accomplished so early in the year as June, however 
early Pentecost may have fallen. Again on his return, before he could 

relieve Masada, the garrison of that fortress had already been reduced to 
such straits from want of water, that it was only by a timely rain that 

they were saved from the necessity of capitulation. This rain seems to 
indicate that the autumnal rains had already set in before Herod’s arrival 
in Judzea on his return from Rome. ‘Therefore, unless I see any satis-° 
factory reason to the contrary, I shall continue to prefer September to 
June as the probable date of Herod’s election. 

This, however, is a minor matter. I will pass on to the concluding 
sentence of the paragraph in question. At the conclusion of that sentence 
I find the following words, ‘‘ Sabinus and Rufus, under whose consulate, 
without question, Christ was born: for it was ‘the year of the taxing.” 
These words, at first sight, staggered me. ‘“ Under whose consulate Christ 
was born,” and that, too, “without question.” I had always been ac- 
customed to consider that there was considerable question about it. When 
Scaliger and many other learned men have held such widely different 
opinions about the date of the birth of Christ, I must say that I was 
startled to find that it was asserted that, without question, our Lord was 
born in that particular year: and why ?—“ because it was ‘the year of 
the taxing.’”’ This puzzled me still more ; for of all knotty chronological 
points there are few more difficult than this of the taxing. On further 
reading, however, I found H. M. G.’s authority. In page 68 he tells us that 
the year in which our Lord’s “ birth happened, must have been quite un- 
disputed among the early Churches,” and that Sulpicius Severus states 
that it took place under the consulship of Sabinus and Rufus. Now a 
greater and earlier authority than Sulpicius Severus, lets us into the 
secret, that the early Churches knew nothing at all about the matter. 
Augustine writes, “ Ignorantia consulatus quo natus est Dominus, et quo 
passus est,” etc. If Augustine and his cotemporaries knew not the date, 
is it likely that so late an author as Sulpicius Severus can be relied on ? 
H. M. G. himself acknowledges that the rest of the testimony of Severus 
is not trustworthy. What confidence, then, can we place in this particular 
part of it ? 

H. M. G. wishes greatly to shorten the reign of Tiberius. His main 
arguments are, first, “the alleged improper insertion of certain consu- 
lates ;” secondly, “ the succession of the Syrian deputies ;” and, thirdly, 
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“the best direct authorities,” of which the only one produced is Clemens 
Alexandrinus. 

Into the question of the consulates I shall not follow H. M. G., but 
shall be content to abide by the generally received opinion of learned 
men. As to the question of the Syrian deputies, he quotes Josephus, 
who says, “that the only two appointed by Tiberius were Valerius Gratus, 
who remained in Judea eleven years, and Pontius Pilate, who tarried there 
ten years.” Hence, he argues, p. 72, that ‘‘ the reign of Tiberius could 
not have exceeded twenty-two years: it probably did not fully attain that 
period.” Now, it is true, that eleven and ten added together make 
twenty-one only, and that, even if we add twelve months for the voyages 
to and fro of the two procurators, we shall make twenty-two years only ; 
but then, it must be recollected, that Josephus does not expressly say that 
Annius Rufus was superseded at the very commencement of the reign of 
Tiberius. He might (for aught that Josephus says) have remained in 
office a twelvemonth, or even more, after the death of Augustus, before 
Tiberius thought fit to send Valerius Gratus to succeed him. The words 
of Josephus are but a slender thread on which to hang so heavy an 
argument. Nor is this thread much strengthened by the words of Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Clement does indeed say, that Tiberius reigned twenty- 
two years, but he does not deny that that emperor reigned any more than 
twenty-two years. Josephus tvo, in one place, says that Tiberius reigned 
twenty-two years ; but then, a little afterwards, § 10, he tells us that these 
twenty-two years were, in fact, twenty-two years five months and three 
days. Clement may have meant the same; but even if he had limited the 
reign of Tiberius to twenty-two years, his authority is not to be pitted 
against the earlier authority of Josephus, of Tacitus, who says,* “ Annis, 
mox rei Romane tribus ferme et viginti obtinent,” and of Suetonius,’ who 
writes, “Paulo post obiit, octavo et septuagesimo etatis anno, tertio 
et vicesimo imperii.” Tertullian also, an earlier writer than Clement, 
writes respecting Tiberius, “ Imperium habuit annis xxii. mensibus viii. 
diebus xiii.’ 

The length of the reign of Tiberius is not, however, of such immediate 
importance to the determination of the dates of the birth and baptism of 
our Saviour, as is the date of the commencement of that reign. From 
what year are we to begin to count those years, in the fifteenth of which 
John began to baptize? H. M. G., p. 69, writes, “ We take of course, 
as irrefragable, the authority of St. Luke, that this ministry took its com- 
mencement in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, and that that computation 
dates from the adoptive title of that emperor, three years before the death 
of Augustus.” The latter part of this assumption I do not consider to be 
by any means irrefragable. What other author dates the years of the reign 
of Tiberius from “three years before the death of Augustus?” Suetonius 





f Ant., xviii. vi., 5. 

g We had been accustomed to regard the accession and death of each early emperor 
as among the best determined of all chronological eras. If these are unsettled we 
shall begin to think that chronology is in a state of chaos, and that there is not a 
single firm spot on which we can anchor our belief. 

4 Ann. vi. c. 51, i Tib. 73. J Adv. Jud. viii. 
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does not calculate the years of Tiberius from that date, neither does 
Tacitus. Dion Cassius (Iviii. 24) has a remarkable passage which proves 
that Tiberius himself dated the years of his reign from the year in which 
Augustus died. H. M. G. himself, p. 72, alludes to this passage. He 
says, “ Dio assigns the consulate of Tiberius’s twentieth year to Aulus 
Vitellius and Fabius Persicus” (who were consuls a.p. 34). The way in 
which H. M. G. gets out of this difficulty is by asserting that Dio must 
have been mistaken, since, in the conclusion of the chapter, he asserts 
that these consuls were put to death the same year, whereas Aulus 
Vitellius lived to be emperor thirty years afterwards. If H. M. G. will 
take the trouble of referring to Dio* or to Tacitus, he will find that the 
prenomen of the consul B.c. 34, was Lucius, not Aulus. It is H. M. G. 
who is mistaken, not Dio. Unless H. M. G. produces any reason more 
satisfactory than this, I shall still adhere to the belief that the twentieth 
year of Tiberius was from August a.D. 33, to August a.p. 34, and that 
the fifteenth of Tiberius Cesar’ was from August a.p. 28, to August 
A.D. 29. 

I shall still believe that our Saviour was just about thirty years of age 
(not twenty-nine”) at the time of his baptism, and that he was born on or 
about January 1,” B.c. 2. 

It would be beside my purpose to follow H. M. G. through his obser- 
vations on the order and date of the other events of our Lord’s ministry : 
but, p. 81, I find two observations which I cannot pass over without 
notice. He says, “It appears to us that St. Matthew’s account plainly 
marks the time of the wise men’s arrival at Jerusalem by the time of the 
birth of the child.” He means to imply that the arrival of the wise men at 
Jerusalem was nearly, if not quite, coincident with the time of the birth 
of the babe at Bethlehem. With this conclusion I do not wish to quarrel. 
It may, or may not, be correct. But I must protest against the professed 
quotation by which he seeks to support it. Professing to quote Matthew 
ii. 1, he writes, “ Jesus being born at Bethlehem, behold, wise men from 
the East came to Jerusalem.” Now, if H. M. G. means to imply that 








k The passage of Dio is as follows:—eixosé eras tis dpyxijs émicavtos, abtos 
pév, kairo wept te to "AXBavov Kai wepi 70 Tovoxovdov siatpiBwr, se 
éoprOcv és tv Todw, oF Siratoe Aovnwos te Oveted\wos wai PaBios 
Tlepotxos tiv dexaetypida tiv devtépav Ewptacav (ovTwyap abriy, GXN’ od« 
cixocetypioa wvopatov) ws Kal 7 yyenoviay avis abtw Kata Tov 
"Avyousov éidovtes. 

? Luke iii. 1. 

m Among other reasons for believing that Jesus was not less than thirty years of 
age at the time of his baptism is the regulation implied in the words, Numbers iv. 3, 
“ From thirty years old and upwards, until fifty years old, all that enter into the host 
to do the work in the tabernacle of the congregation.” It appears from these words 
that none of the Kohathites, among whom was the priestly family of Aaron, might 
officiate before he was thirty years of age. Our great High-priest, who came to fulfil 
the law, would, it may be supposed, scrupulously abstain from transgressing that law, 
by assuming the priesthood at an earlier age. 

n This precise day is named solely for the purpose of avoiding the fraction of a year. 
December 25, s.c. 3, would suit my calculations equally well. 
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this is a quotation from the Authorized Version, he is incorrect. The 
words of our version are, ‘“‘ Now when Jesus was born,” etc. If H. M. G. 
intends his professed quotations as an improved translation of the original, 
I cannot agree with him. To my mind the indefinite time of the aorist 
qevvnOevros, is better preserved in the Authorized Version than in his 
unauthorized translation. ‘ 

The second observation which I wish to notice is, that Herod was pro- 
bably at the baths of Callirhoe at the time of the visit of the magi. He 
may have been there already; but I should rather infer that he was still 
at Jerusalem. Else St. Matthew would scarcely have written, ver. 3, 
** He was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” My own idea on this 
subject may be found by referring to J. 8. L., January, 1855, p. 391, 
note *. 

Having so lately stated my own views on this and on several other 
points connected with the birth of Jesus, I need not recapitulate them 
here. I need only add that, if H. M. G. holds to his opinion as firmly as 
I hold to my own, this “ flourishing plant” is not likely to be at present 
* ejected from the Hortus Theologicus.” 

Burton Pedwardine. H. H. B. 





THE SMOKING FLAX. 


S1r,—How very much it is the case with us, that, when the ear becomes 
accustomed, from early years of life, to the words of well-known passages 
of Holy Writ, the mind, in the meanwhile, has not investigatingly realized, 
nay, has not at all rightly understood, the meaning those words were de- 
signed to carry ! 

My attention has been drawn, of late, to a notable instance of this 
superficialness of apprehension in regard of those oft repeated and highly 
valued words which we have in the forty-second chapter of Isaiah, the 3rd 
and 4th verses; cited also afterwards by St. Matthew, xii. 20, 21. I 
would court the opinion of some of your able correspondents, and, far from 
less wishfully, your own, ona point or two of notice connected with that 
important text. 

1. What idea has been attached, in the minds of innumerable 
readers, to the simile “‘ smoking flax ?”’ 

(1.) In the first place, strange it appears to me that this idea, ‘“ smok- 
ing,’ though not, in.the remotest manner, contained in the Hebrew 
word, is, nevertheless, produced to us, not in the English Bible only, but 
in the LXX., and Latin Vulgate Versions : “ Xévov karvi{onevov’” “linum 
Sumigans.” 

(2.) The reading in the English margin, “dimly burning,” is strictly 
and entirely correct. It is so after the following manner, viz.— 

(3.) The Hebrew word mm acquires all its specific meanings, by its 
generic signification being a feebleness or diminution of power. Thus, 
therefore, as applied 
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[1.] To sight, it signifies “dimly seeing.” It is thus made use of 
concerning Isaac, Gen. xxvii. 1; Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 7; Eli, 1 Sam. 
iii. 2; Job, Job xvii. 7. When Jacob was about to die, another word, 
12, Heavy, is made use of in his case ; it was not the dimness of age, but 
the oppression of sickness and of death. 

[2.] Used concerning strength, it signifies “‘ being faint,” Eze. xxi. 7. 
“ Every spirit shall faint.” 

[3.] Descriptive of sores it signifies “ being abated,” Nahum iii. 19; 
Levit. xiii. 21, 39. 

[4.] Its signification with sins, is that of “ restraining.” In this case 
its use is transitive, 1 Sam. iii. 13. Eli “ restrained not his sons.” 

[5.] So, then, in like manner, when applied to fire, it signifies “ dimly 
burning.” 

2. For what purpose, however, should flax be burning ? 

(1.) I take it that the vulgar notion, needlessly held, in reference to 
the term “‘ smoking,” has been that some less or greater quantity of flax 
is supposed, in the simile, to be in an ignited state, ready to burst into 
flame, but not yet flaming; not yet red with heat. I submit, however, 
that this view of the matter would put us entirely wrong with the prac- 
tical bearing of the passage. How so? That flax could not, in any pro- 
bability, be burning, in its raw material, for any useful purpose. Such 
ignition, then, must be either spontaneous through damp, (whereby some 
of our ships have been destroyed,) or otherwise accidentally or mis- 
chievously. In any such case, it follows that the act of a benefactor 
would be to quench it, instead of not to quench it. 

(2.) The only useful purpose for which flax could be burning, would 
be that of either lamp or candle. This appears to me, unquestionably, to 
be the simile used in the passage. _I observe that Taylor’s Hebrew Con- 
cordance does not dream of any other interpretation,—does not hesitate a 
moment to give this as the only sense of it ;—‘ Applied to the wick of a 
lamp or candle that burns dimly.” 

(3.) In that acceptation, how utterly inapplicable, while, as I said 
above, without warrant, is the participle “ smoking.” 

8. Was it the fact, however, that flax was used, (and, to become pro- 
verbial, it would require,) used commonly, for the ignitable substance of a 
lamp or candle? This must be established as fact. On this point, then, 
I find the following notable particulars :— 

(1.) Before the making of candles from wax or tallow was invented, 
which is very ancient, (‘ qui perantiquus est;” Pitiscus in verb. Lucerna;) 
all person used lamps fed with oil. 

(2.) These were first invented by the Egyptians: Euseb., De Prepar., 
Evang., x., 6; Clem. Alexand., Sérom., i. 

(3.) It is a most important corroboration of profane history to sacred, 
which we have in the second book of Herodotus, where he speaks of that 
festival of the Egyptians, called by them the ‘“‘ festival of lighted lamps.” 
Sect. 62. He states that when they have assembled themselves for sacri- 
fice in the city Sais on a certain night, “év twe vuer,” “ they all burn 
Jamps, many lamps, round about their houses; the lamps being vessels 
full of salt and oil; and the wick, to é\X\vxvov, upon the surface, and 
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this burns the whole night; and the name appertaining to the festival is 
Avxvoxacn, Lychnoewa, the burning of a lamp. Those of the Egyptians 
who do not come to this assembly, observing what night it is, also all of 
them burn lamps ; thus not only in Sais is this burning, but throughout 
all the land of Egypt.” Then the historian adds these memorable words: 
(and who does not see that they do most fairly corroborate the Mosaic 
account of the plague of darkness.) “"O7vev de evexa Piis €Naxe Kai TYLY 
9 vvé adr, "EXTI ‘IPOS TEP ’"AYTOY AOTOS AETOMENO®:” 
** But on what account that night has had for its lot that light and honour, 
concerning this, there is a SACRED NARRATION TOLD.” 

(4.) It has just been shewn, from Herodotus, that the éAdvx ov in 
the case of the lamp, was placed on the surface of the oil. What, then, 
was this? Of what material was it? At the moment, I will, as an 
old-fashioned classic, cite from Scapula: ‘ Funiculus papyraceus, sive 
sparteus, cannabinusve aut stupeus, qui fistulee in lychno erect immissus 
uritur.’ It is true that Pliny applies the term to the inflammable 
matter rather than to a wick; to sulphur, croton oil, ete. I will not 
prolong this question by entering into that matter. Scheller, in his most 
erudite Worterbuch, disposes of the word quite simply by the answer, 
* Docht.” 

(5.) Then, as regards the wick for candle, the evidence is more deci- 
sive. ‘Candela erat funiculus pice delibutus, vel cera circumdatus. 
Posteaque etiam ex papyro fecerunt, quam cera circumdabant ”’ (Pitiscus). 
See the various authorities, Servius, Donatus, etc., there cited, to establish 
that statement. I omit them for more brevity, and hasten to the last 
point I shall at present handle. 

4. Admitted that this appropriation of flax, viz., to burn in lamp or 
candle, and these burning dimly, is the prophet’s simile, for what pur- 
pose, then, shall we consider the lamp, if such it were, to be supposed 
in that simile to be burning ? 

(1.) Shall we connect this exegetically with the parable of the virgins? 
Shall we apply it, that is, to the custom of the marriage—the going with 
lamps to meet the bridegroom? Then this dimly burning lamp will not 
be one of those which the five foolish carry, but one of the five carried by 
the wise. Here would be cheering encouragement to those who are, 
indeed, following the Redeemer, yet with a feeble testimony: though 
their light be but dimly burning, he will not extinguish it; he will, on 
the contrary, bring it to a brighter flame. 

(2.) Shall we, however, rather apply this, because of the context, to 
the lamp of investigation into truth; for one’s own realization of it for 
the one part ; and confession of it, likewise to others, before the world ? 
* Dominus illuminatio mea.” ‘“ Sic luceat lux vestra,’’ etc. 

Then the rich treasure of encouragement which the passage contains 
and conveys is beyond all price to the sincerely seeking soul ; for, 

[1.] According to the genius of the Hebrew language, the assertion, 
“he will not quench,” is to be converted from a negative to an affirmative, 
“he will make it burn brighter.” 

[2.] The whole of the context expresses that satisfying enlightening 
in the truth which gradually, and, at last, completely, removes all dimness 
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of doubt and mistrustfulness, which St. Matthew, following the LXX. has 
clearly seen ; and has explained by the words, “ Until he send forth judg- 
ment unto victory; and in him shall the nations trust ;” that victory 
being allowed by all commentators to mean the triumph of the truth. 

[3.] The main point, however, for which I have written these stric- 
tures and seek opinions, on the passage, still remains, finally, to be stated 
under this head of the subject ; viz., it is a most important and invaluable 
circumstance that the words in the following verse, which are rendered so 
darkly in our translation, “ He shall not fail nor be discouraged,” are the 
very same words in the original as those which had just been applied to 
the lamp and to the reed. Thus, then, the passage would read as follows : 
“The shaken reed he will not break ; the dimly burning lamp he will not 
extinguish, until he make judgment go forth to truth. He shall not burn 
dimly, and he shall not be shaken, until he place judgment in the earth ; 
and the isles (the Gentile nations) shall place their hope in his law.” The 
LXX. most correctly dissolve the negative into the affirmative by éva- 
Adwyer, and rightly translate the other term as cai od OpavaOnaerat. 

I have greatly hurried my conclusion, but will at once conclude ; 
recommending especially to the examination and opinion of your readers 
this last particular,—the erroneous omission of the English version to 
observe and to render the repetition of the words yyy and yy, and the 
correctness of the rendering of the LXX. borne out by the New Testament, 
in observing that repetition and giving it its full force. ‘ 

J.C. K. 





CLEMENS ROMANUS. 


Str,—I read in Dr. Burton’s Lectures on Eccles. History, Lec. xi., p. 258, 
“The epistle of Clement is undoubtedly a genuine work ; and, though it 
is greatly to be wished that more copies should be discovered, our own 
country is to be congratulated that it possesses the only copy now known 
to be in existence.” Then, in a note, it is added: “It was sent by 
Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, afterwards of Constantinople, to Charles 
the First, and is now in the British Museum.” 

In reference to that statement, I should feel obliged by information, 
either from your own pen, or that of any of your correspondents, in 
answer to the following queries. 

I. One of the two Italian translations is entituled, ‘“ Lettere di S. 
Clemente Papa, tradotto del Greco e dal Siriaco da D. Gio. Battista 
Galliceiolli. In Venezia, 1798.” Is, then, the M.S. which was sent to 
Charles the First written in Greek and in Syriac; and was it from this 
that the Italian translator translated ? 

2. The twenty-fifth section or chapter of the Epistle,—that concerning 
the Phcenix,—if written by Clement, is fatal of course to its character, as 
I will not say written by inspiration of God, but even as a production 
exhibiting wisdom and truth. Is, then, the twenty-fifth section, the sec- 
tion assaying to prove the credibility of the resurrection of the dead by 
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the resuscitation of the Phenix, contained in the above-mentioned MS. 
in the British Museum? If yea, are there any suggestions which can be 
obtained from the state of the MS.; from its appearance; from its pen- 
manship ; or from any apparent inequality of age or of material, between 
one part of it and other parts; by which that most objectionable, because 
fabulous, elucidation of the writer’s subject can be fairly got rid of from 
the epistle ? 

3. I have just received and perused the “ Patrum Apostolicorum 
Opera,”’ by Dressel, Leipzig, 1857. In his Prolegomena on the Epistle 
of Clement, he proposes to get rid of the affair of the Phcenix on the 
ground of incoherency. He suggests that the twenty-eighth section is 
the proper continuation of the subject which ends the twenty-first. On 
the ground of want of cohesion, therefore, he would reject the intermediate 
sections. What degree of assent may be given with safety to this mode 
of expurgation ? 

4. It appears that the twenty-fifth section is cited by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem; Catech.18, 8. Not having his writings in my possession, I 
shall be thankful to be informed in what way the citation of the revivifi- 
cation of the Phoenix is made; whether as a fact which he, Cyril, also 
affirms, or as a polite using by St. Clement of a commonly received belief. 

Certainly, if that one section could be got rid of from the epistle, 
either by lawful criticism of the text as existing; or by just investigation 
of the manuscript, whether one or more; or by the discovery happily 
of others ; then would this epistle of St. Clement be indeed a most in- 
valuable document. 


D. In. Mea. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Acts of the Apostles Explained. By Joserpu Appison ALEX- 
anveR, D.D. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1857. Two vols. 
12mo. 


WE can scarcely imagine a greater treat for any reader possessed of a 
taste for exact criticism than to have this work by Professor Alexander 
put into his hands. Those who are acquainted with the author’s pre- 
vious work on Isaiah will open this one with large expectations, and 
we can confidently promise that they will not be disappointed. If 
thoroughness in the investigation of the original, and delicacy in appre- 
hending the finest shades of meaning—if clearness of statement, and 
comprehensiveness of scholarship without any of that confusion which 
too frequently accompanies it—if these properties, combined with a 
truth-loving yet reverential spirit, can impart value to a critical work 
on the Sacred Scriptures, then is this work of Dr. Alexander certain 
to take a very high place in the theological literature of this country. 
Among the many very creditable productions which have of late years 
issued from the hands of British critics, there is not one with which it 
will not bear a highly favorable comparison. The author’s own 
countrymen, Stuart and Hodge, have done good service on the fields 
of sacred criticism and exegesis; and it is with feelings of gratitude 
and pride that we mention the names of Brown and Alford and Eadie 
among ourselves: but with all respect for these diligent and well 
furnished labourers in the exhaustless mine of God’s Word, we must 
still take leave to state it as our opinion, that Dr. Alexander has 
come nearer the ideal of critical excellence in the work which he has 
just published, than any one of his predecessors. He has given a 
very strict and searching exposition of the original, and has plainly 
taken advantage of all the aids of modern scholarship in his labours. 
Yet his work is happily free from those innumerable references to 
German commentators which bristle upon the pages of almost every 
English critic, and which suggest only too readily the sources from 
which the greater part of what is valuable has been derived. Dr. 
Alexander’s work is independent in the only sense which that word can 
bear in reference to such a subject; for while he acknowledges, 
appropriates and employs the labours of former investigators, he has 
at the same time advanced upon them all, and given to his work a 
decided character and impress of its own. Plain without being super- 
ficial, learned without being ostentatious, minute without becoming 
tedious, and eloquent without those “ panni”’ of ornament which are 
so much out of place in critical publications, his work is fitted, we 
think, to attract a wide circle of readers both in England and America, 
and might even, we believe, be worthily regarded by our masters in 
Germany as a first payment of the heavy debt, under which they have 
laid us by their learned and laborious interpretations of Scripture. 
GG 2 
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The course which our readers would follow on having such a work 
put into their hands, would probably be the same as that which we 
ourselves adopted—to refer first to some well-known passages of great 
exegetical difficulty or high doctrinal importance, and having employed 
these as a kind of experimentum crucis, then to turn to the exposition 
generally, and consider the skill and success with which upon the whole 
it has been executed. We shall follow this course now in seeking to 
set before them the merits of Dr. Alexander’s work, and trust in the 
brief space which alone we can allow ourselves, to satisfy them of the 
justness of those laudatory observations which have already been 
made. 

We begin by a reference to chap. xiii. 48, last clause, thus trans- 
lated in the English version, “ And as many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed.” We need not remind our readers how much 
controversy has been expended on the word zetayuevor, here translated 
“ordained.” It involves in its explanation the grand point in dispute 
between Calvinists and Arminians, and has in consequence been 
subjected to a vast amount of criticism. The battle of predestination 
has been keenly fought around this word, it has been viewed as an 
impregnable citadel by the one class, and bas been earnestly pressed 
at least to declare itself neutral by the other. The following are the 
remarks of Dr. A. upon it. “As many as were ordained, ordered or 
appointed, to eternal life” —a favourite expression of John and Paul to 
signify salvation. It occurs in this book only here, but is several times 
employed by Luke in his Gospel (x. 25; xviii. 18—30). The violent 
attempts which have been made to eliminate the doctrine of election or 
predestination from this verse, by rendering the last verb disposed, 
arrayed, ete., or by violent constructions, such as that adopted by 
Socinus, ‘as many as believed were ordained to everlasting life,’ can 
never change the simple fact, that wherever this verb occurs elsewhere, 
it invariably expresses the exertion of power or authority, divine or 
human, and being in the passive voice cannot denote mere disposition, 
much less self-determination, any more than the form used in ii. 40, 
above, which some have cited as a parallel example.”” Compare with 
this Alford’s note on the passage, “ The meaning of this word (zeray) 
must be determined by the context. The Jews had judged themselves 
unworthy of eternal life; the Gentiles, ‘as many as were disposed to 
eternal life,’ believed. By whom so disposed is not here declared. 
We know that it is God who worketh in us the will to believe, and that 
the preparation of the heart is of him; but to find in this text pre- 
ordination to life asserted, is to force both the word and context to a 
meaning which they do not contain.’ Here then our critics join issue, 
Alexander being decidedly of opinion that the word here used implies 
pre-ordination, while Alford as strenuously contends for its neutrality. 
With his usual felicity of reference the latter refers to chap. xx. 13, 
where we find the apparently analogous expression, é:atetaypevos jy, 
denoting not any forezgn interference, but the resolution of Paul him- 
self, who is there spoken of; yet even with this striking corroborative 
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reference to support it, we do not think that Alford’s neutral view of 
the passage before us can be maintained, or that any other than Alex- 
ander’s is tenable. By the context, says Alford, the meaning must 
be determined; to the context then let us refer. ‘“‘The Gentiles,” we 
are told, “rejoiced and glorified the Word of the Lord ;” this they did 
in a body, and without distinction, but then something more is added, 
which discriminates vitally between two classes of the “ rejoicing,” for 
we moreover read, “and as many as were tetaypévor to eternal life 
believed.” Now had it been meant to express no more by the word in 
dispute than some self-originated distinction among those who rejoiced 
and glorified the name of the Lord, how meaningless must this addition 
appear! Did not they all seem “disposed” for eternal life so far as 
man could judge of their feelings, and is it not plain that among a 
multitude all rejoicing because eternal life was preached to them, it 
would have been almost absurd to say that those only believed who 
were inclined to accept this gift? Why should they have rejoiced, if 
they were not for the time, and as far as depended upon themselves, 
disposed and desirous to lay hold of the offers of salvation? But the 
historian tells us that in many cases this rejoicing was only transient : 
that numbers of the multitude were of the zpocxaipo:, of whom our 
Lord speaks (Mark iv. 17), ‘‘ who receive the word with joy, yet endure 
but for a time;” and that only those “believed’’ who were (tera7.) 
“appointed” by God himself to the possession of eternal life. It thus 
appears evident that by the use of this term, the inspired writer intends 
to lift us to a higher region than the human; to teach us that above 
the level of the xacpovtes and the dofafovtes, there were the tetaynévoe 
cis {wiv aiwviov—the chosen recipients of the blessings of salvation. 
We next turn to chap. xxvi. 28, thus rendered in the English 
Version,—“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” There is 
no expression in the whole book more obscure and uncertain in its pre- 
cise meaning than the phrase ¢v odcyw, rendered “almost” by our 
translators. It cannot be doubted that the common translation is by 
far the most natural one, but it has been generally held by modern 
crities that the words will not bear the meaning thus assigned them. 
Alford says that the rendering “almost” is inadmissible for want of 
any example of év 6\cyw having this meaning, and he refers to several 
passages in classical Greek writers to prove that odyou, or odcyou dei, 
or wap’ odcyor, is their mode of expressing such a meaning. True; 
but is it necessary to suppose that Agrippa spoke only in the purest 
Greek? Have we not reason to believe the very opposite? and is it 
not in the highest degree probable that such a provincialism or collo- 
quialism as év 6dcyw in the sense cf almost, might easily have taken 
the place of the more classical expression? As Alford himself states 
in his section on the sources of the history, this whole discourse has 
been reported very nearly as spoken, so that neither the apostle nor 
the evangelist is to be held responsible for the bad Greek which the 
king may have employed. Alford’s own proposed rendering appears 
to us to deprive the passage of all sense, and thus to save the royal 
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Greek at the expense of the royal understanding. We cannot quote 
his whole note, but shall probably bring forward enough to convince 
our readers how far he is here from the mark, when we set before them 
the previous solemn appeal of Paul, and then add the translation of 
the passage under dispute which Alford proposes: “‘ King Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest. Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, Lightly (with small trouble) art thou persuad- 
ing me to be a Christian.’’ Nothing to our mind could be more dis- 
crepant to the whole circumstances than such a rendering of the words. 
Instead of “using lightness’’ or shunning trouble in this speech, it is 
one of the most solemn, elaborate, and skilfully constructed of all those 
which have been recorded as delivered by the great apostle. Agrippa 
may have been a hardened, but he was also a sensible, man, and no 
such weak and puerile expression of contempt for the reasoning of 
Paul was, we think, likely to escape him. On the other hand nothing 
was more natural than that under the deep emotion which we regard 
the impressive appeal of Paul as having excited within him, he should 
have uttered such an exclamation as that attributed to him in our com- 
mon version; and perhaps the very emotion under which he laboured 
was itself the cause of his neglect of mere verbal accuracy or elegance.‘ 

But let us now look at Dr. Alexander’s exposition of the passage. 
“ This remarkable expression of Agrippa,” he says, “has been variously 
represented as a trivial jest, a bitter sarcasm, a grave irony, a burst of 
anger, and an expression of sincere conviction. By far the simplest 
and most satisfactory interpretation, although not even mentioned by 
some modern writers, is the one found in the oldest English versions ; 
in a little, i.e. in a small degree (Tyndale and Cranmer somewhat). 
The idea, then, is, ‘thou persuadest me a little (or in some degree) to 
become a Christian ;’ 7. e., I begin to feel the force of your persuasive 
arguments, and if I hear you longer, do not know what the effect may 
be.’ This view is in good keeping with the circumstances of the nar- 
rative, and is worthy of much consideration. On the grounds men- 
tioned above, as well as from the tenor of the apostle’s reply (who 
desired surely that his hearers should be not a little way, or even a 
great way, but the whole way brought over to the belief of the Gospel 
—orotos éyw), we prefer the common translation; but among all the 
other renderings which have been proposed, there is not one which 
will bear a moment’s comparison with that adopted by Professor Alex- 
ander. 

Let us next consider our author’s remarks on that most interesting 
but difficult passage, chap. xxiii. 3—5. ‘Then said Paul unto him 
(the high priest) God shall smite thee, thou whited wall, for sittest 
thou to judge me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten con- 





@ Will Mr. Alford forgive us if we remark that in his own note on this passage he 
has himself committed a common enough conversational mistake, and may therefore 
be all the more ready to accept our explanation of the king’s want of accuracy on this 
occasion ?—“ To my mind,” he says, “the first of these considerations decide that 
Agrippa,” ete. 
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trary to the law? And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s 
high priest? Then said Paul, [ wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 


thy people.” 


‘The fashionable sentimental view of this verse (5) is that Paul acknowledges 
his having spoken in a fit of passion, and apologizes for it. But besides the sheer 
impossibility of making ‘I wist not,’ mean ‘I did not consider’ (or remember at 
the moment) the acknowledgment itself would be at variance with all the facts and 
circumstances of the case. The objection is not, as some seem to imagine, that the 
great apostle was entirely free from human weakness, but that its exhibition is pre- 
cluded by the special commission, under which he acted as a witness for his master 
at Jerusalem, both to the masses and the rulers of the Jews. In what imaginable 
juncture of his history, if not in this, could he expect Christ’s promise to be verified 
(Matt. x. 19, 20)? There is something monstrous in the supposition that a single 
act of violent injustice, added to the thousands which he had before experienced, 
betrayed him into an intemperate expression of unsanctified resentment, and that 
Luke has solemnly recorded this unhappy and unseasonable burst of feeling for the 
sake of shewing how inferior Paul was to his master, and yet how gracefully and 
frankly he could make amends for such offences. Jerome’s famous contrast between 
Paul’s behaviour and that of Christ upon a similar occasion (John. xviii. 22, 23) 
though often quoted with applause, contains a double fallacy : first, in assuming that 
our Saviour literally acted on his own rule (Matt. v. 39), whereas he expostulated 
and resisted no less really, though certainly in milder terms, than Paul himself; and 
then in taking it for granted that the conduct of his followers was to be governed 
by his own example, in a situation to which theirs was never perfectly analogous, 
rather than by his immediate and express instructions with respect to the particular 
emergency in which they were to act. But the question still remaihs, in what sense 
Paul could say, ‘I wist not that he was the high priest,’ or as the words ought to be 
translated, ‘I knew not that he is the high priest.’ After mentioning several un- 
satisfactory opinions that have been held on this point, Dr. A. adds, ‘ The use of the 
present tense (or) necessarily implies, that Paul’s ignorance, whatever it might be, 
still continued. The combination of the past and present forms can only be ex- 
plained by understanding him to mean, ‘I did not know (and I do not know now) 
that he is the high priest.’ This is referred by some to his irregular appointment, 
or to his having been deposed, or by a sort of irony to his personal unworthiness. 
But the most satisfactory solution is that Paul means to deny that Ananias was in 
any such sense high priest, as to make him a violator of the law in Exodus. . . His 
reply to the reproach of the bystanders may be paraphrased as follows, ‘ You upbraid 
me with insulting the high priest of God, but whom or which of those who bear the 
name? The very presence of so many claiming the distinction shews how utterly 
your practice has departed from the ancient one, and makes it scarcely possible to 
know who is or who is not the legitimate successor of Aaron. When I reproved 
this man and threatened him with condign judgments for his malice against me and 
against him whose I am and whom I serve, I did not know, and do not now know 
that he is the high priest of God. I know, though you do not, that the office exists 
only in appearance and in name, and that even that will soon be done away, so as to 
leave not a vestige of that ancient and divinely-constituted priesthood, which I could 
not have reviled without a flagrant violation of the law, ‘Thou shalt not speak evil 
of the ruler of thy people.’ ”’ 


Though some parts of the note of Dr. A. thus abridged may be 
objected to, we think it contains the key to the true explanation of the 
difficulty which has so much perplexed commentators on this passage. 
We are not in circumstances to say exactly how much meaning there 
was in these words of the apostle ({ did not know, etc.), as that must 
greatly have depended on the tone in which they were uttered. That 
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he meant in them tacitly to throw contempt on such appointments as 
were then made to the office of high priest by the Roman governors, 
and thus to hint that the whole Jewish system had become effete, we 
think extremely probable. It is well known that at this period the 
high priests of the Jews were mere puppets of the Roman power,— 
elevated to the office, and dispossessed of it at pleasure; and therefore 
Paul may very well be regarded as here saying to those who claimed 
for Ananias that respect which was of old required by God himself to 
be given to “the ruler of the people,” ‘Is he now the object of your 
reverence? I did not know that such was the case: there is so much 
irregularity and uncertainty now about such appointments, that I could 
not know who was held worthy of respect, although I well know the 
ancient precept, “Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” 

We shall next refer to another equally difficult passage, the well- 
known one (chap. vii. 14—16) in the speech of Stephen, in which so 
many errors seem to be combined. It is thus translated in the common 
English Version: “Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob to 
him, and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls. So Jacob went 
down into Egypt, and died, he, and our fathers, and were carried over 
into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a 
sum of money of the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem.”’ There 
are no fewer than three manifest contradictions in this passage, as it 
stands above, to the history as given in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
There is, first, the number of the Israelites in Egypt when Joseph 
assembled his father and his whole family, stated at seventy-five instead 
of seventy persons, as in Gen, xlvi. 27 ; Exod. i. 5; and Deut. x. 22, 
of the Hebrew Text. There is, next, the statement that Jacob as well 
as his sons was buried at Shechem, whereas according to the Old Tes- 
tament (Gen. 1. 13) the former patriarch was buried at Mamre in the 
cave of Machpelah, and the others, so far as appears, were buried in 
Egypt. There is, thirdly, an evident confusion between the buying of 
the field of Machpelah by Abraham from Ephron, the Hittite, and 
that of a field near Shechem by Jacob of the sons of Hamor. These 
obvious mistakes have always been a favourite theme with infidels 
(they seem to have had great influence in determining the phases of 
Mr. Newman), and they have strongly exercised the ingenuity of all 
orthodox commentators. We see nothing for it but to admit the errors, 
and to make the enemies of the Bible welcome to any use they can 
make of such an admission. It is very evident we think that the argu- 
ment will not even here be all in their favour. Luke was surely as 
well acquainted with the statements of the Old Testament as any of 
us, and if, notwithstanding, he here recorded the slight inaccuracies of 
Stephen, just as they were made, the inference seems inevitable that 
truth alone guided his pen, and that he is therefore worthy of credit 
when much more important matters are reported to us on his authority. 
Dr. Alexander, we are sorry to find, contends for the absolute and 
literal accuracy of Stephen on principles which would justify any ra- 
tionalistic or Socinian tampering with the text of Scripture. He 
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admits that for reading Jacob instead of Abraham, or for omitting 
Abraham and construing the verb with Jacod in ver. 15, there is not 
the least manuscript authority, and yet he is willing to adopt these or 
any similarly forced explanations, rather than admit the plain fact that 
Stephen, who was not an inspired historian, erred, and that Luke, who 
was an inspired historian, truthfully reported what he said. His whole 
note on this passage we deem a singularly unhappy one, and as em- 
bodying principles of criticism which might be employed to enervate 
and destroy any statement of the Bible; while we cordially agree with 
the important remark of Alford that “ the fact of the mistake occurring 
where it does, will be far more instructive to the Christian student 
than the most ingenious solution of the difficulty could be, if it teaches 
him fearlessly and honestly to recognizé the phenomena presented by 
the text of Scripture, instead of wresting them to suit a preconceived 
theory.” 

We must now notice the difficult and important passage, iii. 19— 
21, thus rendered in the English Version: ‘‘ Repent ye, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the times of 
refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord, and he shall send 
Jesus Christ, who before was preached unto you, whom the heaven 
must receive until the times of the restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the 
world began.” The great obscurity and perplexity of this passage 
must be apparent to every English reader; and it is admitted by every 
scholar that it does not faithfully represent the original. “Oxws dy 
translated “when,” always elsewhere, when followed by the subjunc- 
tive, as here, has the meaning of “so that,” “in order that” (Matt. 
vi. 5; Acts xv. 17). “The translation, therefore,” as Dr. Alexander 
observes, “ which has been copied from the Vulgate into all the Eng- 
lish Versions, must be set aside upon a double ground; because it 
violates the usage of the language to obtain a sense which is itself not 
a good one. We are bound to reject every explanation which supposes 
drws dy to be a particle of time, until some clear example of that sense 
can be discovered. Coming back then to the only sense justified by 
usage, we must understand ‘the times of refreshing’ to be in some 
way suspended upon their repentance as a grievous condition ;”’ and in 
like manner the only grammatical construction of the next verse is, 
“so that (or in order that) he may send Jesus Christ,” this sending 
being presented as a reason for repenting now. But to what sending 
do the words refer? Not to our Lord’s first advent or appearance as a 
Saviour which had already taken place, but either to his visible return 
hereafter, or to his presence in the hearts of individuals. The last 
agrees best with the context as a motive to immediate personal repent- 
ance ; but the first, with all analogy and usage, as the Father is not 
elsewhere said to send the Son, as he is said to send the Spirit into 
the hearts of men, as a matter of inward invisible experience, but into 
the world, as a literal external fact of history. Alford denies, though 
we think on insufficient grounds, that the dv of the following verse can 
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be regarded as qualifying the 7av7wv, and leaves us in some doubt as 
to what he understands by “the glorious restoration of all things.” 
Alexander is more explicit, and says that the dm’ aidvos (which he 
well renders from the beginning of the prophetic period or dispensa- 
tion) is 

‘clearly the opposite extreme to the final restitution mentioned just before, which 
does not therefore mean the restoration of all moral agents to a state of perfect 
holiness and happiness, but simply the completion or the winding up of that stu- 
pendous plan which God is carrying into execution with a view to his own glory, and 
the salvation of his elect people. This consummation may be called a restitution, in 
allusion to a circle which returns into itself, or more probably because it really 
involves the healing of all curable disorder, and the restoration to communion with 
the deity of all that he has chosen to be so restored. Till this great cycle has achieved 
its revolution, and this great remedial process has accomplished its design, the glo- 
rified body of the risen and ascended Christ not only may, but must, as an appointed 
means of that accomplishment, be resident in heaven, and not on earth.” 


Let us now lay before our readers a connected and corrected trans- 
lation of the whole passage, “ Repent ye, therefore, and be eonverted 
for the blotting out of your sins, in order that the times of refreshment 
may come from the presence of the Lord, and that he may send Jesus 
Christ, who was before appointed to you (as your Messiah), whom the 
heaven must receive until the times of the restoration of all things, of 
which God had spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets from of old 
(throughout the whole prophetic dispensation).” The sequence thus 
indicated is as follows :—The Jews are to repent and be converted, 
and so obtain the forgiveness of their sins; the times of refreshment 
are then to follow, and last of all God is again to send his Son, who 
had already been revealed as the appointed Messiah, and who must 
now abide in heaven until these previously mentioned events should 
have occurred. According then to the order which God has fixed, the 
Jews, as a nation, are first to be converted and forgiven, then times of 
refreshing by the copious outpouring of the Spirit are to be enjoyed; 
the consequence is to be that the world at large will be converted, 
“the fulness of the Gentiles shall be broughtin;” and then, on this 
restoration of all things spoken of by the prophets having been accom- 
plished, the Son of God is again to appear and receive his people to 
himself for ever. Such is the view which we take of this very difficult 
passage ; but we desiderate, both in Alexander and Alford, a clear and 
comprehensive statement of the results of their criticism on its several 
parts, and feel ourselves unable so to piece together their remarks as 
to have a definite conception of the meaning which they respectively 
attach to the whole passage. 

We have thus glanced at some of the greatest difficulties which the 
exegesis of this book presents, and shall now give some specimens of 
our author’s skill and delicacy of criticism in dealing with more or- 
dinary passages. The following are his remarks on chap ii. 2, 3 :— 


“The effusion of the Spirit was preceded and accompanied by sensible signs 
addressed to the ears and eyes of those assembled. The first impression was that of 
an extraordinary noise, preparing them for the still more extraordinary sight that 
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was to follow. The sound came suddenly, and could not therefore be referred to 
any natural external cause. It came from heaven, which may refer both to the 
sensible impression of a sound descending from above, and to its real supernatural 
origin as caused by God himself. The natural sound which it resembled most was 
that of a strong wind; but it was something more as appears from the comparative 
expression as, which would be otherwise superfluous. The word translated ‘rushing’ 
is a passive participle, meaning Jorne or carried, and is properly descriptive of invo- 
luntary motion caused by a superior power, an idea not suggested by the active 
participles rushing, driving, or the like, which seem to make the wind itself the 
operative agent. The other epithet in Greek means more than mighty, being expres- 
sive not only of a quality, but of an effect, violent, destructive. The noun itself 
which these words qualify, is not the ordinary term for wind, but a stronger one 
answering to blast or gust. The whole phrase therefore is descriptive of a powerful 
tempestuous commotiou of the air by some extraordinary cause. Cloven should 
rather be distributed, so that one appeared on each. The common version which 
implies that each tongue was divided into two or more, as represented in most paint- 
ings of the scene before us, is at variance with the usage of the Greek verb (d:apepi- 
(éueva1), which sometimes denotes moral separation or estrangement, but never 
physical division. ‘ Like as of fire,’ or more exactly ‘as if of fire;’ this compara- 
tive expression, like the one in the preceding verse leaves room for doubt as to the 
presence of material fire, or of a real wind. A similar dubiety exists in Luke’s 
account of the bloody sweat and of the visible descent of the Holy Ghost upon our 
Saviour at his baptism. The very frequency however of this form of speech in 
Luke’s writings makes it proper not to press it, as a proof that the appearance was 
unreal.”’ 


On the vexed question of the mode of baptism, the following are 
the author’s remarks on verse 38 of the same chapter, “ Repent and 
be baptized :”"— 


“Even granting that the Greek verb originally meant to immerse, to dip, or plunge 
—a fact which is still earnestly disputed—it does not follow that this is essential to 
its meaning as a peculiar Christian term. On the contrary, analogy would lead us 
to suppose that like other Greek terms thus adopted, it had undergone some modifi- 
cation of its etymological and primary import. As presbyter no longer suggests 
personal age, nor deacon menial service, nor supper a nocturnal meal, as necessary 
parts of their secondary Christian meaning, why should this one word be an excep- 
tion to the general rule, and signify a mere mode of action as no less essential than 
the act itself? Even if it could be shewn that immersion was the universal ancient 
practice, both of Jews and Christians, it would prove no more than the universal 
practice of reclining at meals and mixing wine with water. Least of all can it be 
shewn that Peter, in requiring this vast crowd to be baptized upon the spot, intended 
to insist upon their complete submersion under water as the essence of the rite pre- 
scribed. Besides the arbitrary character of such a supposition in itself, it is forbidden 
by the obvious analogy between water baptism and the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
which from the time of Moses to that of Christ, had always been conceived of not 
as an immersion, but as an affusion, or effusion, an abundant pouring from above.” 


Dr. Alexander gives a very satisfactory account of Stephen’s 
apparently sudden and passionate invective, chap. vii. 57. Here he 
says :— 


“One of Stephen’s lines of argument was completed. He had shewn by a simple 
but masterly historical deduction, the temporary nature of the ceremonial law, and 
of the temple as a part of it, concluding by a reference to Solomon himself, and to 
Isaiah who had foretold the same changes now foretold by Stephen. What could 
have been added to this chain of proof? All that was left was to take up and com- 
plete the other line of argument, designed to shew, by means of the same history he 
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had been expounding, that the Jews had always been unfaithful to their trust, and 
that the abrogation of the present system was not only necessary to the execution of 
God’s purpose as revealed from the beginning, but a righteous retribution of the 
sins of those by whom the system was administered. Having prepared the way for 
this conclusion by referring to the sins of Joseph’s brethren, and of the Israelites 
in 2 gypt and the wilderness, he now suggests the conclusion itself, not by a formal 
inference, but by a terrible invective, summing up all that he had said on this point 
in a brief description of the men whom he addressed, and of the nation which they 
represented. There is no need, therefore, of supposing any interruption in the 
thread of his discourse, much less a passionate excitement caused by an appearance 
of hostility, or inattention in his hearers. This whole idea of a sudden interruption 
and a violent apostrophe is founded on the notion that this long discourse of Stephen 
is a rambling talk which never comes to any point, and, therefore, must have been 
unfinished ; or, at most, a desultory, incoherent compend of the national history, 
which could not be complete unless brought down to date; whereas the speech is a 
historical argument, in which the facts are rather pre-supposed than formally related, 
and as soon as it has reached the conclusion aimed at, it is instantly arrested. The 
compound terms ‘uncircumcised in heart and ears,’ mean those who hear, and think, 
and feel, like Gentiles; and their sudden application to the Sanhedrim, instead of 
necessarily implying a departure from the theme of his discourse, is rather a tre- 
mendous summing of it up in the conclusion, that these proud representatives and 
rulers of the chosen people were in fact mere heathens. Some conception of the 
force of this concluding blow may be obtained by supposing one impeached among 
ourselves (Americans) to describe the senate at whose bar he stands as slaves and 
negroes. Even this, however, is without the sting belonging to the charge, not only 
of political and social infamy, but of religious apostacy and reprobation. Far from 
being an ungovernable burst of passion, this was the other great conclusion at which 
Stephen had been aiming from the first, and which was now established by irrefra- 
gable proofs, not only with respect to the contemporary race, but also to preceding 
generations, whose accumulated guilt might justly be rewarded with the loss and 
abrogation of those very institutions which had been the object of their trust and 
worship.”’ 

“Els diatayas dyyéAwy, ‘at the orders (or command) of angels,’ not as its 
authors or legislators, which is sometimes made an argument against this explana- 
tion, but as messengers or heralds, through whom the divine communications passed, 
as a military word of command does from rank to rank, or from officer to officer, 
until it reaches the whole corps or army. It was this angelic ministration in the 
giving of the law that Stephen here employs to aggravate the guilt of those who had 
not kept it. At the same time, this allusion to a preternatural and superhuman 
incident in sacred history, as well as to a spectacle or scene of unexampled grandeur, 
and connected with the great transaction from which Israel derived his national 
existence and pre-eminence, imparts to the conclusion of this speech, which some 
regard as broken and unfinished, a rhetorical sublimity, which, added to its logical 
and moral force, entitles it to take rank with the noblest specimens of ancient 
eloquence.”’ 

Chap. xiv. 23, Xe:porovfjayres. ‘* The meaning of this word has been the sub- 
ject of protracted and vehement dispute between Presbyterian and Episcopal inter- 
preters. The latter grant that the original etymological import of the word is to 
vote by stretching out the hand, but they contend that usage had so modified its 
meaning as to generate the secondary sense of choosing or appointing without any 
reference to votes or popular election ;? and this they insist upon as the unquestion- 








6 Alford with his usual fairness is here an exception to the above remarks. He 
gives with approval the rendering of Erasmus ‘‘ ewm suffragiis creassent ;”’ and adds 
that though the word had come to mean any kind of appointment (x. 41), yet by the 
analogy of vi. 2, it must here mean that “the apostles ordained the presbyters whom 


the Churches elected.” See his note on chap. xx. 17, for another striking example 
of his critical impartiality. — Reviewer. 
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able use of the word here, where the act is predicated, not of the people, but of 
Paul and Barnabas, who cannot be supposed to have voted for these elders with the 
outstretched hands. The middle ground is that the verb itself, expressing as it 
clearly does the act of Paul and Barnabas, can only mean that they appointed or 
ordained these elders, without determining the mode of election or the form of ordi- 
nation ; but that the use of this particular expression, which originally signified the 
vote of an assembly, does suffice to justify us in supposing that the method of selec- 
tion was the same as that recorded (not in i. 26, where the election was by lot, and 
by direct divine authority but) in vi. 5, 6, where it is explicitly recorded that the 
people chose the seven, and the twelve ordained them. Another question as to this 
verse is the question whether ‘elders’ means diocesan bishops, presbyters (i. e., 
teaching elders), ruling elders, deacons, or church officers in general, including 
perhaps all these special offices, except the first, which was of later date. In favour 
of this comprehensive meaning is the fact that deacons are not mentioned, and the 
corresponding usage of the word in the organization of the old theocracy or Jewish 
church, from which the term was silently transferred to that of Christ, and not from 
the human and most probably much later institution of the synagogue, considered 
as a separate society. ‘Jn every Church,’ or rather as a distributive phrase ‘ Church 
by Church,’ which does not necessarily imply that there were several ordained in 
each, though this is the most natural construction of the language, and the one most 
agreeable to Jewish usage, as well as to the fact of a plurality of bishops no less than 
of deacons in the Church at Philippi (Phil. i. 1).” 


Chap. xix. 2, ‘“ We have not so much heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost.” Our author’s explanation of this seemingly strange 
statement, is, like Alford’s, based on the use of the aorist jxovcuuer, 
as referring to a definite point of time, viz., their conversion. 


“ Heard,”’ he says, ‘‘is in Greek an aorist, relating not to a long interval, but to a 
single point of time, to wit, the date of their conversion or profession. They did 
not then hear the Holy Spirit mentioned, any more than if there had been no such 
being. Far from receiving his extraordinary gifts, they were not even baptized in 
his name, or instructed in relation to his work and office. The expression of this 
fact is strong but natural, and not without analogies even in the dialect of common 
life. As, if an Englishman were asked whether he swore allegiance to the queen on 
a particular occasion, he might simply say that no such oath was tendered to him ; 
but if he wished to make his negative peculiarly emphatic, might express the same 
idea by declaring that he did not hear her named ; or still more strongly, that he did 
not hear that there was such a person, without any risk of being understood to mean 
that he bad never heard of her.” 


Neither of our critics refer to the old and obvious explanation of 
this verse, which takes ¢ovi in the sense of given, as in John vii. 39 
(odrwyap Hv Ivedua ayov). We still think, however, that this is the 
best solution of the difficulty. These disciples had been taught by 
John to look for the gift of the Holy Ghost, for the Baptist continually 
taught his followers that Christ would ‘“ baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost,” but they had not yet heard of the remarkable effusion of the 
Spirit which had taken place—they had not learned that, as promised, 
he had been abundantly bestowed, now that “Jesus had been glorified.”’ 

In the famous passage (xx. 28) Dr. Alexander prefers the reading 
@cod to Kupéov, as we are glad to find Alford also does in his third 
edition. Dr. Alexander well remarks “ In favour of this reading, it 
may be alleged that the apparent incongruity of the expression would 
naturally tempt men to amend it (and thus give birth to the reading 
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Kupiov), while the wy same cause would prevent its introduction if it 
were not genuine.” Alford’s note on the passage is to the same pur- 
port and conclusion, we think, as to the superior authority of the read- 
ing of the text. recep., which is also the reading of the Codex Vati- 
canus. 

We shall only farther notice the striking word devadacmorarepovs, 
as occurring in the consummately wise and powerful speech of the 
apostle at Athens. There is amazing skill displayed in making this 
word the point d’appui of the whole subsequent address. It was the 
very term calculated by the meed of praise which it contained to eon- 
ciliate his hearers, and at the same time by its ambiguity to pave the 
way for that condemnation which he meant afterwards to express. It 
is quite impossible to transfer the beautifully amalgamated idea into 
our language, and the consequence has been that a one-sided and greatly 
exaggerated view of the apostle’s meaning has alone been given by 
our translators. But Alford seems to us to err as much on the other 
side when he says that “blame is neither expressed nor implied ;” 
blame we think there undoubtedly is, though most delicately sug- 
gested; and we conceive that Dr. Alexander has got hold of the real 
import of the word when he says, “this equivocal expression seems to 
be deliberately chosen here, as justly descriptive of the Athenians, and 
yet not liable to shock their vanity or prepossessions in the very outset 
of this great discourse.’”’ The whole of the apostle’s speech was 
wrapped up, as it were, in this simple word; it implied that the Athe- 
nians were a peculiarly religious people in their way, and this is the 
first development of its meaning which is given, for, says he, “as I 
passed by, I considered with interest the objects of your worship,”’ but 
he soon glides into its blameable signification, and proceeds to shew 
that their religion, after all, was no better than superstition ; for, says 
he, “‘I found among you an altar with this inscription, To an unknown 
God—whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 

One thing we much regret in connexion with the work under con- 
sideration, and that is, that Dr. Alexander has not gathered up the 
results of his criticism, as Stuart and others have done, in a completely 
new translation of the whole book. He tells us in his preface that 
“it was one of his main objects to perfect the translation, so as to 
place the English reader as nearly as possible on the same footing with 
the student of the Greek text.” This object he has certainly effected, 
for there is hardly a verse on which he has not suggested some obvious 
improvement. But his end would have been much more fully gained 
if he had summed up, in a new translation of the whole book, the 
results of his criticism on its several verses. This would have hardly 
cost him any additional labour, and would have formed a valuable con- 
tribution towards that really improved English version of the Scrip- 
tures which we hope by and by to see published; and of which every 
new critical work that issues from the press (and none more so than 
this one of Dr. Alexander’s), is so clearly proving the necessity. 
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The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the 
original Greek: with Notes, by Cur. Worpsworts, D.D., Canon 
of Westminster. Part I. The Four Gospels. Part II. The Acts 
of the Apostles. London: Rivingtons. 1857. 


In our former notice of this work we remarked that, with all our reve- 
rence for the Fathers, and our real dependence on them as witnesses to 
the teaching of the early Church, we could not place implicit confidence 
in them individually as expositors of the Scriptures in detail. Some of 
them, we know, were much addicted to that phase of mysticism which 
spiritualized everything, often to the detriment of the divine truth of 
the text before them. And those who wrote under the influence of the 
Arian controversy, were inclined to speculations on the inscrutable 
subjects involved in it, which were really not of the nature of faith. 
The Gospel of St. John would be more likely than any other to give 
occasion for exhibiting both these tendencies; and we are convinced 
that Dr. Wordsworth’s notes would have been more valuable, if he had 
been somewhat more discriminating in his selection of patristic matter, 
and had treated that gospel more in the way in which he has treated 
the Acts of the Apostles. He has certainly investigated this latter 
book in a much more independent manner, and the result is, that he 
has much more entered into the spirit of it. In fact, for some reason 
or other, the Fathers were, as St. Chrysostom remarks, not much ac- 
quainted with this book; and they have made comparatively little use 
of it. On this account, perhaps, Dr. Wordsworth has been less diverted 
from his own course of investigation by patristic authority. 

However this may be, we regard his notes and dissertations on the 
Acts of the Apostles as considerably superior to those contained in the 
first volume. We shall give our readers an account of his Introduc- 
tion. After stating various opinions as to the plan, or want of plan of 
the book, which are not satisfactory, as being chiefly based on low 
views of the qualifications of the sacred writer, Dr. Wordsworth, by 
way of refutation, applies his own theory to the facts of the case. It 
appears from the Acts, that St. Luke in his former treatise, had pro- 
fessed to give an account of what Jesus began both to do and to teach 
when he was in person on earth. 

“ In this book, the sequel of his gospel, he, being inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
comes forward and reveals to the world, what the same Jesus, having ascended into 
heaven, and being exalted to the right hand of God, and there sitting in glory, con- 
tinues ‘ to do and to teach,’ not within the narrow confines of Palestine, or during 
the few years of an earthly ministry, but ‘in Judza and Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth,’ by the instrumentality of apostles and apostolic men, 
and apostolic churches, in all ages of the world; and what he will ever continue to 
do and to teach, from heaven, even till he comes again in glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead.”’ 

This appears to be the sacred writer’s own view of his plan, and it 
accords with what is stated by other sacred writers, and with the inter- 
nal evidence of the book itself. 

Christ promised to be always with his apostles, and said before his 
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ascension: “ As my Father hath sent me, even so send [ you.” St, 
Mark’s concluding words may be regarded as the argument of the 
Acts: “He was received into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God; and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming their words, with signs following.” So St. 
Paul represents Christ in glory, as the origin of all that is done or 
taught in the church: “He that descended is the same also that 
ascended,....and he gave apostles, etc., for edifying the body of 
Christ.” This is the representation of the Acts. The choice of Mat- 
thias is referred to Christ. It was he who “shed forth” the Holy 
Ghost. It was the Lord who added to the church such as should be 
saved, whether in Judea, or in the various countries to which the 
apostles went, till the standard of the church was planted at Rome. 

We thus see in the Acts, the continuance and extension of Christ’s 
working, and we see a greater manifestation of his glory in the manner 
of his operation. Christ had promised that his disciples should do 
greater works than he had done, because he was going to the Father. 

Dr. Wordsworth, we remark, has spoiled this really-excellent argu- 
ment, by referring the fulfilment of this promise to external miracles, 
in which sense it was not true, that their works were greater than 
his. But in the sense of a more effective exercise of the “ power of 
God unto salvation,” it was abundantly so; the greater power of their 
miracles, which they always ascribe to Christ, was not in the out- 
ward wonders wrought by them, but in their more glorious spiritual 
results. 2 

Certain words occur in the Acts, which remind the reader of this 
concentration of power in Christ. The word Kupios is applied to him, 
in the sense of Jehovah. The word heaven continually occurring, pre- 
sents to the reader the inner sense of the book. Christ goes up into 
heaven, towards which the apostles gaze, from which a messenger 
comes to announce that Jesus is received into heaven, and will come 
again from heaven. 

This view, then, first, accounts for the title of the book, the “Acts of 
the Apostles.” The apostles are said zpdzzew, while Christ alone is said 
moetv. ‘Two of the apostles, however, are chiefly mentioned, as speci- 
mens, and a selection from their transactions is given as characteristic 
of the whole. Dr. Wordsworth might, we think, have added, that 
nearly up to the period in which this book was written, the acts of 
each apostle, in establishing the frame-work of the church, were sub- 
stantially the transactions of the whole apostolic college, as Professor 
Blunt has shewn in his Church of First Three Centuries. 

On this principle, viz., that St. Luke is exhibiting the deeds of 
Christ, we may well account for the omission of many things in the 
personal history of the chief apostles, which it would have been very 
interesting to know. The omission of such matters of mere human 
interest, is itself an evidence that St. Luke was under inspiration. A 
common writer would certainly not have failed to tell us where and 
how St. Peter and St. Paul died. But they were apostles of Christ, 
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in whom the work of Christ, and not their personal history, was the 
matter to be described, as being the real subject of interest. 

The object of this book, then, is to raise our thoughts to Christ as 
enthroned in heaven, and ruling all things for the establishment of his 
kingdom, till God shall have put all things under his feet; and hence 
we may be assured, that no weapon formed against his church shall 
prosper. 

Dr. Wordsworth then proceeds to test the soundness of the pro- 
position, that this was the design of the writer, by evidences derived 
from the state of the world when the book was written, as compared 
with the evidence of the book itself. His statements on this head are 
full of interest, and partly coincide with the masterly sketch which 
Professor Blunt has given on the same subject. The following is 
Dr. Wordsworth’s summary of the discussion :— 


‘*On the whole, then, we see that the Acts of the Apostles displays evidence of 
a well organized system of preparations, extending like a complex net-work over a 
great part of the world, and continued through many centuries, for the manifesta- 
tion of the glory of Christ in the progress of his gospel. This history shews that 
when he had ascended into heaven, and was seated in glory at God’s right hand, he 
used these previous adjustments, as means and appliances for the advancement of 
his kingdom. It shews also that he, enthroned in heavenly glory, overruled the 
workings of Satan against his Church, whether in external assault or internal discord, 
and made them subservient to his glory and her welfare. It traces her progress 
under his favour and protection, from the upper room at Jerusalem, till ‘ the little 
one became a thousand anda small one a strong nation.’ ”’ 


Dr. Wordsworth goes on to shew how the teaching also of the 
apostles is that of Christ. That teaching became universal in place 
and time from the day of Pentecost, when his bestowment of the Spirit 
began. We owe our knowledge of the gospel itself to Christ’s teach- 
ing from heaven. Christ on earth wrote nothing. Till the Holy Ghost 
was given, the apostles were not qualified to write on the subject, their 
own views being up to that time still dark. We should have had no 
gospel but for this heavenly teaching. And in like manner, from the 
same teaching solely, we derive our knowledge on the subject of church 
government and polity. 

The following statement is not unnatural from the Canon of West- 
minster :— 


‘* We need not hesitate to say that in the Acts of the Apostles the ‘ shepherd and 
bishop of our souls,’ Jesus Christ, is revealed to us sitting in his chair in his 
heavenly cathedral, surrounded by his angelic hierarchy, and delivering to all 
christian bishops and pastors a divine charge, a holy pastoral, a symbol of christian 
doctrine, a code of ecclesiastical polity, a rule of Church discipline, a chart of 
missionary enterprize, a system of biblical evidences and exegesis, for the perpetual 
instruction and regimen of every age and clime, even till he comes again to judge 
the quick and dead.” 


We need not say how widely different all this is from the all-but 
universal assumption of develupment abroad ; a theory which cannot be 
maintained without almost impious violence to the language, nor with- 
out dark reflection on the character of the New Testament writers, and 
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which is as little supported by facts as the Lamarkian hypothesis of 
creation. 

With some doubts as to the expediency of Dr. Wordsworth’s lan- 
guage occasionally, we are much impressed with the value of this 
introduction, we are convinced that its reasoning is in general sound, 
and we acknowledge that it has thrown increased interest to our own 
mind over the Acts of the Apostles. The following paracletic remarks 
are well worthy of attention. In considering whether a path for unity 
may not be found in this book, Dr. Wordsworth says :— 


‘*On the one hand they who revere the doctrinal symbols and primitive organiza- 
tion of the Church . . . may be invited to consider whether . . . some among us may 
not have placed the Church in too prominent an attitude and in too independent 
a position, and whether it be not our duty to raise our eyes and to direct the eyes of 
others upward, from the Church upon earth to Jesus Christ her Lord, acting and 
teaching in and by her from heaven. The Holy Ghost has taught us in this divine 
book not to rivet our minds even on the Apostles themselves; but to concentrate all 
our thoughts and affections on him who sent them, and acts by them. Let us not 
regard the Church as separable from Christ ; but ever think on her as dependent on 
him, and as deriving all her grace and virtue, all her authority and power from him 
alone. Let us not forget the words of the psalmist, speaking to her, the queen at 
Christ’s right hand, and saying, ‘ He is thy Lord God and worship thou him.’ 

‘*On the other hand, if we are tempted to think lightly of the apostolic and 
primitive Church, if we are disposed to treat with indifference any of the specific 
functions of the christian ministry, and its three-fold orders, then let us pause and 
consider, whether we have rightly conceived the question at issue; and whether by 
such a temper of mind we may not be doing grievous wrong, not to men, but to 
Christ ; .. . vouchsafing to send his Holy Spirit from heaven to teach his apostles 
and to guide them into all truth; and whether we may not be guilty of disobeying 
him and of sinning against the Holy Ghost. 

«To think less of men, and to think more of God; to lift up our eyes from the 
Church militant on earth, to her Lord and Head triumphant in heaven is what the 
Holy Ghost teaches us in the Acts of the Apostles.”’ 


Analytical Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By Joun 
Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, and Professor of Exege- 
tical Theology to the United Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant and Co. London: Hamilton and Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 
xvi. 639. 


Dr. Joun Brown, descended, we believe, from the celebrated com- 
mentator of that name, has for many years been one of the most popular 
ministers in Edinburgh, He mentions, in his dedication to Principal 
Lee, that they were fellow-students at that university sixty years ago, 
so that both must have advanced nearly a decennium beyond the age of 
man. In his lectures from the pulpit, and as professor of theology, the 
Epistle to the Romans has much occupied his attention, and his “illus- 
trations corrected and enlarged by an increasing acquaintance with the 
inexhaustible subject, have, in substance, been repeatedly, though in 
different forms, presented to Christian congregations and to classes of 
theological students.’ Under the impression that he might be able to 
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shed some new light on the general design of this epistle, and on some 
of the more important and obscure passages of it, he had designed to 
prepare a grammatical, historical, and logical exposition. Though he 


feels himself obliged to give up this more extended plan, the venerable 
professor says :— 


“Yet I am unwilling to go hence without leaving some traces of the labour I have 
bestowed on this master-work of the apostle, without contributing some assistance, 
however limited, towards the production of what, whenever produced, will mark an 


era in the history of scriptural exegesis—a complete exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans.... 


“ For the last twelve months my principal occupation has been, so to condense and 
remodel my work, as to present, in the fewest and plainest words, what appears to me 
the true meaning and force of the statements contained in this epistle of the doctrine 
and law of Christ, and of the arguments in support of the one, and the motive to 
comply with the other; and to do this in such a form as to convey, as far as possible 
to the mind of the general reader, unacquainted with any but the vernacular language, 
the evidence on which I rest my conviction, that such is the import of the apostle’s 
words.” 


We believe that the professor has in the main founded his remarks 
on a true exegesis, and they contain a rich amount of valuable thought, 
expressed in felicitous language, and animated with a constant glow of 
devout feeling. There are one or two points, however, of some import- 
ance, in which, in company with most commentators of a particular 
school, Dr. Brown has, in our conviction, misinterpreted the apostle’s 
language. One of these relates to the words which the apostle uses in 
connexion with justification. We are far from having any dispute with 
Dr. Brown on the subject of that doctrine, or as to the fact that the 
statement and proof of the doctrine of justification by faith is an im- 
portant part of this epistle; but when Dr. Brown makes justification 
in the forensic sense the sum and substance of the gospel, and almost 
the one idea of this epistle, he does so without exegetical warrant, and 
implies the existence of a real Paulinism. 

The fundamental proposition of the epistle is contained in the 
words, “The gospel is the power of God unto salvation, for therein is 
the righteousness of God revealed from heaven.” 


“These words,” says Dr. Brown, “I am afraid are very imperfectly understood 
by most who read them... .. ‘The righteousness of God’ is a phrase which in the 
New Testament is ordinarily employed in a somewhat peculiar way, being almost 
uniformly used in reference to the subject of the sinner’s justification before God. 
‘ Righteousness’ with the apostle Paul usually signifies justification—sometimes viewed 
as a privilege bestowed by God—sometimes as a benefit enjoyed by men... . . The 
long description of the righteousness of God in the concluding paragraph of the third 
chapter of this epistle exactly suits the divine method of justification, and it suits 
nothing else; I therefore consider the righteousness of God here as meaning God’s 
way of treating a sinner as if he were just in consistency with His own righteousness.” 


Accordingly Dr. Brown, according to the heading of 400 pages of 
his work, has made the entire doctrine of this epistle to consist of “ the 
divine method of justification” as thus defined, viz., as a method of 
judicially clearing the guilty. Now, as we have said, there ought to 
be no doubt that the removal of “‘condemnation” through Jesus Christ 
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is a most important part of the divine method of securing the object of 
the gospel, and the object of all divine revelation; but it assuredly 
does not constitute that object. How does St. Paul state the problem 
to be solved? The moral condition of man, whether of Gentile or Jew, 
had been proved incurable by previous methods. Law, whether natural 
or revealed, had rather aggravated the evil than removed it; and the 
gospel claims to have accomplished the task which was found impos- 
sible to law. Men were still all more or less vicious and guilty. But 
it would have been an idle contradiction in terms to say, that law could 
not judicially declare the opposite of these universal facts. St. Paul 
would never have thought of saying that law could not clear the guilty 
in the sense of absolving them. It was plainly a subjective effect on 
the moral condition of man at which the law aimed, but for which it 
was inadequate, accomplished in the gospel through Jesus Christ. 
That effect was, expressed negatively, the “condemnation,” the putting 
down of sin in the flesh ; expressed positively, it was the righteousness 
of God, éxaroovvy Ocod, a divine righteousness ; the restoration of man 
toa “divine” nature. In opposition to what Dr. Brown says of the 
ss peculiar way ” in which &kacos and Ecxacoodvy are used by the 
apostle, we maintain that he uses these terms in no other sense than 
they are used elsewhere in the Old and New Testaments. This is dif- 
ferent, certainly, from their use in profane writers. In the Scriptures, 
“ righteousness” is a general term, denoting the character of a good 
man. The Jews abused the term by applying it to conduct which had 
no ethical element, and this was their righteousness, “The righteous- 
ness of God revealed from heaven” was the ultimate object of divine 
revelation, and the ultimate carrying out of which was the triumph of 
the gospel. We are confident that a legitimate examination of all the 
cases in which these words are used, which our space will not allow us 
to exhibit, would shew that the apostle has not departed from the ordi- 
nary use of them in this epistle, and that while the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith is clearly laid down by him, it is so as the foundation 
only of the doctrine that the gospel is the effectual cure, in connexion 
with its other spiritual appliances of human nature—a cure which is 
essentially contained in the idea of salvation. 

We allow that the verb to “justify” is perhaps sometimes con- 
fined to the forensic sense of clearing the guilty, and that in the Epistle 
to the Romans this is at least an important element in its meaning. 
The removal of “ condemnation,” is the first step which conciliates the 
alienated heart; it is the breaking forth of that generous sunlight of 
divine love, which falls upon the head of one who had hitherto kept his 
cloak more tightly drawn, the more fiercely the tempest of law was 
assailing him. The man who had been living in malice and envy, 
morose, and hating his neighbour, is cured, éve 7 xpyotiotys Kai 4 
PiiavOpwria Erepdavy tod swrhpos ypwv Ocod. But the forensic sense of 
justification is not all that is implied even in the word é«awdv. St. 
Chrysostom is doubtless right in saying, as cited by Grotius, ‘“ multi 
plus esse justificari quam recipere remissionem peccatorum.” But 
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Bengel has stated his views on the subject to the same effect. On 
Rom. iii. 20, he says: ‘“‘ Sin and righteousness are directly and fully 
opposed to each other; but sin involves both guilt imputed (reatum) 
and vice: therefore righteousness expresses the opposite of both..... 
Hence é«aodr is to make righteous or to justify; .... he therefore 
who is justified is transferred from sin to righteousness, é.e¢., from 
guiltiness imputed, @ reativ, to judicial innocence, and from vice to 
moral health. There is the same frequent signification in the two 
words sin and righteousness, like that which commonly obtains in the 
word dgeors, and in words which denote it, such as aydf{w, drodovw, 
ca0api{w, «.7... And thus some pregnant sense of the verb to justify, 
denoting the entire divine bestowment, by which we are restored from 
a state of sin to righteousness occurs, as in the passages Titus iii. 7, 
compared with 2 Cor. v. 21, Rom. viii. 4, compared with v. 16.” We 
quite agree however with what Bengel goes on to say, viz., that else- 
where the word is restricted to a part of this meaning, especially to the 
delivery from sin in the judicial sense; and that St. Paul constantly so 
uses it when he speaks of God justifying the sinner through faith. The 
text in 2 Cor. v. 21, referred to by Bengel, is the noted one: “ He 
made Him who knew no sin to be sin for us, that we might become, 
yevwsne0a, “the righteousness of God” in Him, where the righteous- 
ness is plainly subjective on the part of him who is in Christ; and, 
according to Bengel, the é«awévzes in Tit. iii. 7, denotes the same 
subjective effect, denoting, as the connexion shews, the moral change 
to which we have referred above declared in the 4th verse. 

We are bound to say that Dr. Brown states as fully and earnestly 
as possible the essential connexion of holiness with “the divine method 
of justification,” but he makes this a corollary to the great problem of 
the gospel, rather than the grand result which it aims at and secures. 
Sanctification is with him ‘the evidence of the divine method of justi- 
fication,” instead of being, as we believe, the substance of the é:«cacoodvy 
Gco# itself. 

We will only add that we decidedly differ from Dr. Brown, in his 
opinion that St. Paul is describing the normal condition of a converted 
man in the seventh chapter—that chapter contains the strongest ex- 
pressions of bondage which could be applied to one who had not yet 
tasted the emancipating charm of divine love. However the Christian 
“ militant here on earth’? may feel that his struggle is arduous, and 
even the more so as he approaches the goal, his feelings are surely of a 
different order from those of the man who is made wretched, taXa7w- 
pos, by a law, te, a habit of hateful servitude. St. Paul certainly 
never elsewhere describes his experience in terms which can convey 
this idea. Always humble, and describing himself as having been the 
chief of sinners, and as being now what he is by the grace of God, he 
is always pressing forward; instead of saying dovdedw 7H capki vom 
duaptias, he says pov 70 cwha Soviaywyi, I bring into subjection my 
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theory has, we think, warped his exegesis, this is a work of a high 
order of excellence, and we congratulate the venerable professor upon 


the strength in which his bow abides, and the still effective vigour of 
his arm. 





A popular Paraphrase on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, with notes. 
By the Rev. A. Crawrorp Bromeneap, M.A. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1857. 


Mr. Bromeneap describes his work as follows :— 


“The author has designated this ‘A popular Paraphrase’ of St. Paul’s great 
Epistle. In carrying out this view, he is willing to hope his work may not be altoge- 
ther unacceptable to the learned reader ; but his highest ambition has been, under the 
blessing of God, to place the apostle’s argument in a form intelligible to the unlearned, 


and to those who have little leisure for extensive reading, and who form the majority 
of society.” 


We have seldom seen a more effective paraphrase than this. The 
author has expressed in language as compact as could well be used, his 
view of the sense of the original; and he has thus furnished an easy 
method of explaining many points in which the text itself might be 
obscure to one who was not familiar with the language of it. In cases 
where more extended remarks might be necessary to explain allusions, 
historical cireumstances, and the like, and to defend the author’s view 
of the text; the reader is referred to notes at the end of the volume, in 
which, where the case requires, the original is explained on grammatic 
grounds. 

Mr. Bromehead has, in general, taken the popular view of several 
points in dispute connected with this epistle, in some of which we 
should not agree with him. But his statements are far from common- 
place, his views are theologically sound, his spirit is excellent, and his 
work is well adapted to the object which he has in view. 


A Development-History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, from 
the earliest Times to the most recent. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. 
Second, considerably augmented, Edition, in two Volumes. Second 
Volume. Last Part. Second Division. The Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, from the time of the Reformation to the present. 
(Entwickelungsgeschichte.) Berlin: Schlawitz. London: Nutt. 


Dr. Dorner is, we believe, not far from being sound in the “ Faith 
once delivered to the saints,” and his convictions on the subject of 
Divine Truth coincide in the main with those whose only ultimate 
foundation is the Word of God. But in accordance with the philosophy 
of his people, he appears to regard all truth as the natural growth of 
the human consciousness, and therefore all the speculations of the 
human mind even on subjects beyond the sphere of unaided reason, 
as genuine developments of the history of truth. Hence, all the 
phenomena which the history of opinion presents stand in important 
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relation to each other, and from a wide survey of them, may be shewn 
to exhibit progress. Dr. Dorner says— 


“ I felt under the necessity, in exhibiting this great history, which so nearly con- 
cerns the Church of the Lord, and on which so many of the greatest men of the 
Church have employed a good portion of their best powers, not to leave behind the 
unhistoric appearance, from which it would seem that wave followed wave without 
object, and without advance; but rather to make manifest—that which the science 
which is established on the soil of the Reformation, and that alone, shews—that 
through the efforts of history, up to the present time, a great object has been 
won. In the statement of that history, the object has constantly been to make 
apparent the progress of the doctrine, whether mediately or immediately, and to 
obviate, according to the author’s ability, the prejudice that such movements were 
without mutual connexion, and the mistake of supposing, that instead of leading 
onwards, they only returned in a circle from zero to zero, according to that inhilistic 
conception of history which regards the dissolution of the Christian doctrine as the 
object of history and of science. But my conviction is, that the most recent period 
which has succeeded to one of great commotion, but of most fruitful results, is one in 
which everything obviously tends to the Christologic centre.” 


If, by the grace of God, our German brethren come round to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, we may allow them to glory a little in a philo- 
sophy which seems to them to have solved by its own methods, those 
high problems whose true solution we find in Divine Revelation ; and 
our hope is, that they may at length discover the only solid basis on 
which religious philosophy can rest. 

Dr. Dorner compares the present stadium of the Evangelical Church 
to the period which succeeded the controversies to which the various 
systems of gnosticism gave rise; in which such men as Ireneus, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, ‘ converted the 
gnosis into a leaven, for the advancement of the ecclesiastical system of 
doctrine.” We quite agree with Dr. Dorner, that these great men 
were right in not contenting themselves with opposing the mere dogmas 
of the Church to the Gnostic speculations, but it may be shewn with 
regard to every one of them, that the leaven they borrowed from such 
speculations was unwholesome, and tended to corrupt rather than to 
give health to the Christianity of their time. 

We cannot enter into the particulars of Dr. Dorner’s statement 
even of the present position of things in Germany on this subject. It 
is evident that some of the greatest of those who philosophize upon it, 
are still far from what Dr. Dorner calls the evangelical consciousness, 
as to the person and work of Christ. He shews, however, that on all 
hands, the ethical perfection of the character of Jesus is more and 
more insisted on, and this we are convinced is one of the strongest 
arguments for his divine nature. He states, too, that the tendency is 
to come to a Trinitarian view of the divine essence. Yet this view is 
searcely at all connected with the doctrine of justification by faith, 
which is ‘ the fundamental fact of the evangelical consciousness.” “ It 
is,” says he, “by many almost forgotten on what point the ancient 
Church left this doctrine resting.” Yet, as it is already seen to be 
increasingly general, that all essential determinations of the idea of 
God would fain be reckoned Trinitarian ; so it is more and more gene- 
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rally acknowledged, that the divine in Christ is to be taken in its 
absolutely highest and personal form, and thus to be distinguished from 
the divine in the world and in the faithful. 

We are glad to know that there is an increasing phalanx of earnest 
and well-furnished men in Germany, who feel that they have “ not so 
learned Christ,” and who are more and more concerning themselves to 
know and to teach what may be gathered from the divine oracles on 
this great subject. 





The Prophet Isaiah translated and explained. By D. Mortrz 
Drescuter. Part the third, containing the Chapters xl. to Lxvi. 
Continued and completed after the death of Dreschler, by Francis 
Dewirzscu, of Erlangen, and Aveustus Hann, of Greifswald. 
(Der Prophet Jesaja, iibersetzt.) Berlin: Schlawitz. London: 
Nutt. 1857. 


Tue portion of the work contained in this volume is almost entirely 
from the pen of his two surviving friends, the papers of Dreschler left 
in their hands relating to this part of Isaiah not being adapted for 
publication. Hahn has completed the Commentary, making use of a 
few of Dreschler’s notes; and Delitzsch has added a statement of his 
own views in reference to those of his fellow-labourer. In some par- 
ticulars, the distinguished continuators of Dreschler’s work differ from 
him and from each other; but in one point they agree, viz., in their 
conviction of the genuineness and authenticity of this important por- 
tion of Isaiah. But Hahn has made it an important point in his 
exegesis, to shew that the whole was written before the captivity, in 
which he coincides with Hengstenberg, and most of those who believe 
it to be the work of Isaiah. Delitzsch, on the contrary, contends that 
this latter part was composed in the early part of the captivity, and 
examines, in succession, the statements of Hahn, which bear on that 
subject ; but he maintains, that views of the modern criticism as to its 
genuineness, derive no support from that supposition. In fact, the 
rationalists have, consistently with their assumption that there is no 
such thing as prophecy in the sense of a foretelling, fixed upon the last 
part of the exile as that in which these chapters must have been 
written, or on periods subsequent to that. The wonderful correspond- 
ence of the portraiture which these writings contain with the phenomena 
of the gospel history would still puzzle them, but that the newest 
criticism has created these phenomena from the real history, and ruled 
that they are mere copies of the prophecy ! 

Strong as we are convinced the evidence is in support of the most 
ancient tradition, derived from the internal evidence of these writings 
that Isaiah was the author, we feel with Delitzsch and with Umbreit, 
whom he cites to this effect, that the value we attach to these pro- 
phecies does not essentially depend on our belief that Isaiah was their 
author. Whether the author be the great Isaiah, or the “‘ Great Un- 
known,” he is still no less the Evangelist of the Old Testament. 
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Delitzsch had just concluded his remarks on the subject of these 
prophecies in somewhat glowing language, when, it appears, he was 
taken aback by the wonderful discoveries of Bunsen. That very 
original author has found out, to a certainty, that the writer of a large 
part of Isaiah, and of the whole of the last twenty-six chapters, is no 
other than Baruch ; that the “servant of the Lord,’”’ about whom so 
much is said, is no other than Jeremiah, an idea, by the way, which 
is among the many feeble things which Grotiug says on the Old Tes- 
tament ; that Isaiah did not collect his own prophecies; this was done 
by Baruch, and these last twenty-six chapters, together with another 

iece of his, were appended by him to an edition of Isaiah’s works, 

published in Egypt. This said Baruch, moreover, is the author of 
some important prophecies of Jeremiah, he is the author of the Lamen- 
tations, of many of the Psalms, and he wrote the Book of Job! 


“ And so,” says Delitzsch, “ the great Unknown is revealed, and he is far greater 
than any one had ever imagined! . . . . However satisfactory it may be to some, to 
find in Jeremiah the ‘ Servant of Jehovah,’ spoken of in these chapters; .. . all those 
who have felt in their own experience, that the ‘blood which speaketh better things 
than that of Abel,’ is no mere prophet and martyr-blood, will not cease to ask with 
astonishment, What! the Servant whom Jehovah has ordained as Israel’s Mediator, 
for the salvation of the heathen, as his salvation to the ends of the earth; who bore 
our sins, and having delivered us from distress and judgment, has absolved us as our 
Priest ; was this lowly, yet exalted Servant of Jehovah, resplendent in glory as pro- 
phet, priest and king; was this Jeremiah?’ This question must one day force itself 
on Bunsen’s own mind, and if he entertains it, the answer will at once dissolve the 
forms both of Baruch and Jeremiah.” 


We welcome this work as an additional proof that the learning 
and the earnest energy of Germany is arraying itself on the conserva- 
tive side, and as a valuable addition to our literature on the subject of 
Isaiah. 


Gnomon of the New Testament. By Joun Atsert Bence. Now 
first translated into English. With original Notes, Explanatory 
and Illustrative. Revised and Edited by the Rev. A. R. Fausser, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, Vols. I. and III. Edinburgh: 
T. and T, Clark. 


Ir may safely be said that the Gnomon of Bengel is, on the whole, the 
most valuable exegetical work on the New Testament which has ever 
appeared. Before, and during his time, there were great and pro- 
ductive writers on Biblical subjects, but in the person of Bengel some- 
thing like a new era began in exegetical theology. Up to his time 
men had concerned themselves chiefly about what they regarded as 
the weightier matters of the Scripture, and wrote continually with an 
eye to their theological theories. Bengel’s method was more strictly 
inductive. ‘The Holy Scriptures,” says he, “ are the sole repertory 
of that complete system of truth which man, as a being appointed to 
obtain everlasting salvation, needs to be acquainted with. Every, 
even the minutest Scripture detail, has its importance in the system of 
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revealed truth, and natural reason has often the power of seeing and 
tracing that importance, but never the power of choosing or rejecting 
such matter at pleasure . . . . the Scriptures best illustrate and cor- 
roborate themselves, consequently those expositions are safest which 
keep most closely to the text.” 

At the age of 25, in the year 1713, Bengel’s duties as professor 
in a theological college at Denkendorf, required that he should go 
through the Greek Testament, exegetically, every two years. But 
seven years before that time he had been collecting materials for the 
work of exegesis, and his views of the requirements of this work 
had led him to a diligent inquiry into the state of the text. Hence 
his critical researches were those which were first laid before the 
public. But during ten years his exegetical lectures, delivered to his 
pupils, were continually improved by fresh materials and by corree- 
tions; and in 1722 he resolved to embody these in an exegetical 
commentary on the New Testament. It is true that, in this interval, 
the interest of Bengel’s active mind had been directed to some subjects 
of a sacred kind, in which his researches, or speculations, are of more 
doubtful value, such as his chronological and apocalyptical discussions ; 
but his survey of the New Testament, as a whole, with a view to a 
more exact acquaintance with every portion of it, were, in fact, con- 
tinued to the end of his life. And the relief he obtained from his pro- 
fessional duties by his elevation to posts which presented otiwm cum 
dignitate, enabled him to devote himself more entirely to theological 
literature. 

Though in 1724 he had prepared a “ Commentary which was in- 
tended to assist students of all nations in acquiring more accurate 
knowledge of the Christian Scriptures,” he kept this work by him for 
a space of eighteen years before he gave it to the public, his Gnomon 
not being published till the year 1742. And during all these years 
it appears to have received continual accessions, if not of bulk, at least 
of new ideas and greater accuracy, as the continual reference we find 
in his Gnomon, to works published in the interval, shews. 

The same habit of annotating, with a view to his exegetical work, 
was continued to the end of his life. His son-in-law, John Charles 
Frederic Burk, had been, as Bengel tells us at the end of his preface 
to the Gnomon, for many years in daily intercourse with him, and had 
been something like his Tertius. To him were committed the papers 
by which his Gnomon became what it was, in 1759, about seven years 
after his death. 

The labours of Bengel, as a critic, have been nearly superseded, but 
his Gnomon has fully maintained its position in the regard of all those 
who have remained loyal to the truth of the Divine Word. And if 
this publication, by the Messrs. Clark, is only the means of leading to 
the study of Bengel on the part of those who have become addicted to 
the more superficial and questionable aids of modern times, it will 
confer no small benefit on the age. Much as we may regret that 
persons who aspire to an acquaintance with the original Scriptures 
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should need the aid of a translation, it is well, if that need exists, that 
it should be as substantially supplied as it will be by this work. The 
gentlemen into whose hands it has been committed are well qualified 
to do it justice. Besides Mr. Fausset, to whose responsible revision 
the whole work is entrusted, and who supplies a portion of the trans- 
lation and notes, the Rev. J. Bandinel, M.A., of Wadham, takes the 
preface and the notes on St. Matthew’s Gospel; the Rev. J. Boyce, 
late of Aberdeen, from Romans to Hebrews; the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, 
Head Master of Wimborne Grammar School, from St. James to Reve- 
lation. The original notes are by the Editor and Mr. Bandinel. 
The volumes published, i. and iii., include the preface and Bengel’s 
notes on the two first Gospels in volume i., and his notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans and the two to the Corinthians. The remainder 
of the work, in three additional volumes, is to appear shortly. We 
can scarcely doubt that the enterprize of Messrs. Clark will, in this 
ease, be well rewarded. 





Signor Vercellone’s Preface to Cardinal Mai’s Edition of the Codex 
Vaticanus. Rome. 1857. 


Tue edition of the Codex Vaticanus promised by Cardinal Mai, has 
been so long delayed that the appearance of the Preface to the in- 
tended work, now issued as a kind of Prospectus, is worthy of notice, 
even though it may seem something like reviewing a publication before 
it has been issued, or even seen. 

This preface is issued by Carlo Vercellone, a Barnabite at Rome, 
into whose hands the executors of Cardinal Mai, Cardinal Prince Luigi 
Altieri, and Don Domenico Mostacci, have placed the edition of the 
Codex Vaticanus, to be examined, revised with the MS. itself, and 
actually published—an event so often expected, that scepticism may 
seem justifiable, until the work actually is issued for sale. 

It is however promised that this shall take place speedily ; and 
meanwhile we are informed what was done by Cardinal Mai, the con- 
dition in which the edition was left at the time of his death, Sept. 9, 
1854, and what the new editor has effected, and what he proposes to 
accomplish. 

It must first be observed, that the expectations of those who sup- 
posed that this would be a fac simile edition, will be wholly disappointed ; 
it will not take a place by the side of the publications of Woide, Kip- 
ling, Baber, and Tischendorf; it will rather rank with Grabe’s edition 
of the Codex Alexandrinus. 

We are informed by Signor Vercellone, that Cardinal Mai com- 
menced the preparation for his edition of the Codex Vaticanus in 1828 ; 
he then indicates some of the causes of this long delay, stating that 
others will be mentioned in Mai’s own words. 

In the Old Testament, as is well known, the MS. is defective, so 
far as the original writing is concerned, at the beginning until Gen. 
xlvi. 28; also from Psalm cv. 27 to Psalm exxxvii. 6: these defects 
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were supplied by Mai from other MSS. in Genesis, and from the recent 
writings of the Codex itself in the Psalms. 

The portions of St. Paul’s epistles which are wanting in the MS, 
are supplied from a recent MS. in the same library (192 Scholz), and 
the Apocalypse from the MS. noted B in that book, the text of which 
was published (but not in a fac simile edition) by Tischendorf. 

In the Apocrypha Mai also added the books of Maccabees from a 
MS. in the Vatican. 

All these additions are simply intended to supply defects in the 
MS. as it now exists, so as to repair the injury inflicted by time. In 
a fac simile edition such procedures would have been needless, but as 
Mai’s object was simply to furnish an edition of the LXX. and the 
Greek New Testament, fitted for common use, he thought that, without 
such supplements, this object would not have been attained. 

But the additions made are not all of this kind; Mai has not been 
content with repairing the injuries of time with inferior and, in part at 
least, incongruous materials. In the New Testament he has boldly 
introduced into the text certain passages which do not belong to the 
MS., and which the copyist, advisedly, did not insert. Thus, he has 
added Mark xvi. 9—20; Acts xxviii. 29; Matt. xii. 47; Mark xv. 
28; Luke xxii. 43, 44; xxiii. 17, 34; John v. 3, 4; vii. 53—viii. 12; 
1 Pet. v.3; 1 Joun v.7. In the Old Testament he has also added 
Exod. xxvi. 12, 21; xxviii. 11; xxxvi. 27; xxxviii. 5; Deut. xii, 
27; xiv. 25; xxii. 3; 4 Kings xxv. 10. In all these places it is of 
course noted, that the text of the Codex has not been given, and Signor 
Vercellone remarks, that the same plan might have been carried far- 
ther, and such places as Exod. iv. 26; Matt. xxiii. 14; Acts, xxiv. 
7,8, might have been added. In this plan all notion of giving the 
text of a particular MS. seems to be useless, and the object might (on 
such principles) be as well attained by a mere statement of the various 
readings of the document. 

The real LXX. of Daniel is given by Mai from the MS. in the 
Chigi Palace, as well as that of Theodotion, which has so long taken its 
place as part of the LXX. version. 

We are informed that the printing of the edition was completed 
about 1838: there has thus been a delay of twenty years, and this is 
accounted for very partially. 

Signor Vercellone tells us that Cardinal Mai was convinced that his 
edition, unless it were carefully revised, would be of but little benefit 
to critical studies, because it was not sufficiently accurate (‘‘ utpote 
quee non satis accurata evasisset’’). For he was well aware that ac- 
curate care was needed in anything of this kind, and this he was not 
able himself to bestow, and this the compositors too often neglected. 
Therefore he thought best that the whole should be suppressed until 
he should be able to collate the whole with the MS. Accordingly, he 
is said to have spent a great deal of time, having a person to read 
aloud the printed sheets, while he, with the Codex before him, noted 
everything that required correction. Vercellone says, that as the 
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Cardinal could not devote many hours in a week to this work, it is 
no wonder that it occupied many years. And yet it seems strange 
that for sixteen years the Cardinal should have had the printed edition 
completed, and yet this revision should have been unfinished: he 
seems, by this account, to have exhibited much less zeal than he did 
as to other publications ; the slowness of this contrasts rather strangely 
with the rapidity with which he issued his Scriptores Veteres (10 vols. 
4to), Classici Auctores (10 vols. 8vo), Spicilegium Romanum (10 vols. 
8vo), Bibliotheca Nova Patrum (7 vols. 4to). 

But it seems strange that so much revision should have been 
needed, and that the original printing should have been so incorrect: 
it is at least remarkable, that in so important a work as this, the exe- 
eution should have been left in other hands, so as to make the Cardinal’s 
editorship only nominal. 

Signor Vercellone, in a foot-note to his preface, partly explains 
this: he informs us that a copy of the common Sixtine edition of the 
LXX. (of which the Codex Vaticanus was the basis, though many 
Aldine readings were introduced through oversight) was put into the 
hands of the compositors, and then the plan was to correct the proof 
sheets by the Vatican MS., so as to extrude the Sixtine readings, 
which vary from the Archetype; it can, therefore, be no cause for 
surprize, that as Mai was not able (we are informed) to exercise per- 
sonal care and attention, the Sixtine readings were often not extruded, 
and the true text of the MS. remained unnoticed. 

What was placed in the compositors’ hands in the New Testament 
(by far the more important part) we are not told: there is, however, 
reason to fear, that not much more care was taken to ensure exactitude 
there than was the case in the LXX. 

Everything, therefore, turns on the revision bestowed, first by 
Mai and now by Vercellone. Mai thought that by pen and ink cor- 
rections the edition might be made such as it ought to be: however, 
before his death, he was decided that some leaves must be reprinted : 
Vercellone now mentions, in a note, a hundred pages that he has found 
it needful to reprint. 

Vercellone states, that he is now occupied in examining the printed 
pages with the MS.,—not however throughout, but only in many 
parts; and thus, besides the cancelled leaves, we may expect a con- 
siderable list of corrections to be subjoined to each of the five volumes. 
It is more to be desired, than to be expected, that sufficient care will 
be bestowed on the examination of those places where the MS. has 
received some correction. 

The publication of this edition, though a text and not the fac simile 
of a MS., will be of some value; it will, at times, enable us to form a 
judgment on the New Testament as to the true reading of the Codex, 
where the existing collations are discrepant : it may remove hindrances 
to the use of the MS. itself on the part of scholars; if so, the labour 
requisite for executing a fac simile edition will be by no means super- 
fluous : such a work would be worthy of the industry of a scholar who 
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desired to emulate the diligence of Tischendorf; it might be an 
undertaking such as might call forth new efforts on the part of 
Tischendorf himself. 

The work is announced as being in five quarto volumes ; and the 
price named is 40 Roman scudi for copies on common paper, 50 scudi 
for those on better paper; that is, respectively, eight and ten guineas. 





The Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews. Harmonized by Emanvet Acuitar; with an Essay on the 
Poets, Poetry, and Melodies of the Sephardic Liturgy. By the 
Rev. D. A. De Sota. Groombridge and Sons.* 


Tue history of the Jewish Liturgies offers many points of interest to 
the student of archeology and literature, apart from the religious asso- 
ciations of the venerable rituals. In Germany Dr. Zunz, Dr. M, 
Sachs, M. Steinschneider, and other learned men, have devoted great 
erudition and industry to the investigation and elucidation of these re- 
markable literary remains of former times. It is only within the last 
fifty years that these researches have occupied continental scholars, and 
in this country they have yet attracted little attention. On the im- 
portance of the subject it is needless to offer arguments. Scattered 
throughout every land, the Jews have retained their own traditions 
and usages, and though the original language of the nation is only 
employed in their public services, they possess many written records 
beside which the oldest literary treasures of some of the Christian 
nations of Europe are comparatively modern. The study of these 
ancient remains, in themselves full of interest, may also throw light 
upon the general history and literature of the times to which they 
belong. This is especially the case in regard to the liturgies of Spain 
and of Southern Europe. At that epoch of which we northern nations 
are accustomed to speak as the “dark ages,” the light of learning 
shone brightly in Spain under the liberal protection of the Moorish 
sway. For several centuries previous to the conquest of Grenada by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, a succession of illustrious Jewish poets and 
philosophers brought honour to the Spanish nation. Gabirol, Judah 
Ha-levi, and Aben Ezra, are probably the names known to most 
scholars. Solomon Ben Judah Ben Babirol, flourished at Saragossa 
when William the Conqueror reigned in England. Judah Ha-levi was 
born at Toledo in the year 1105. The exact dates of the birth and 
the death of Moses Aben Ezra are unknown, but he was still alive in 
1138. His fame was far spread as a poet, and as the most learned 
man of his time in Jewish theology and Greek philosophy. In our 
regrets that such men were hostile to the Christian faith, let it be con- 
sidered with what miserable idolatry and superstition the idea of Chris- 
tianity was in those days associated. Judaism and Mahometanism 
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were pure creeds compared with the so-called Christianity, which ex- 
hibited every lust and folly in its institutions, and in its proselytism 
displayed an intolerance and cruelty which the Moslems had long since 
abandoned. On the fields of Spain, at least, the Christians were the 
barbarians, and the crusades brought destruction to philosophy and art, 
and all liberal learning. These revolutions were of course necessary 
in the designs of Providence, but we may not the less look back with 
admiration to the brilliant times of the Moslem empire in Spain, in the 
literary renown of which the Jews bore a distinguished part. From 
the end of the tenth to the end of the fifteenth centuries many poets of 
celebrity flourished, whose hymns still have a place in the Jewish 
liturgies. According to Zunz the productions of the five most popular 
of the Sephardic poets, whose works became a part of public worship, 
to the number of a thousand pieces, have been introduced into various 
liturgies. M. L. Dukes had previously given a list of upwards of two 
hundred hymnic poets, and Professor Luzzato of Padua had enumerated 
more than double the number. It must be observed, however, that 
some of these are modern compositions, and the liturgies of Algiers, 
Oran, Tripoli, and northern Africa, as well as the German, Italian, and 
Polish liturgies, contain many hymns that were never admitted into 
the Sephardic liturgy in use in the synagogues of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews. It is of the Sephardic poets and poetry alone that 
the history is given in the present work by the Rev. D. A. De Sola, 
minister of the Spanish and Portuguese congregation of Jews in Bevis 
Marks, London. It is the first separate treatise we have heard of on 
the poetical parts of the Sephardic liturgy, and the value of the work 
is greatly increased by the publication of the melodies, some of them 
as ancient as the hymns, which are in use in the synagogues of the 
Spanish Jews. The chants and melodies have been harmonized by 
Mr. Aguilar, who wrote them from hearing Mr. De Sola sing them, 
according to the traditionary versions used in Amsterdam and in 
London. 

As the subject may be altogether new to some of our readers, 
we may here explain the origin of the term Sephardic Liturgy as 
connected with the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. The name is 
derived from the singular prophecy in the Book of Obadiah, v. 20, 
where, in foretelling the regions to be occupied by the tribe of the 
Jews after their dispersion, it is said “The captivity of Jerusalem 
which is in Shepharad shall possess the cities of the south,” or as the 
marginal reading has it, the exiles of Jerusalem “ shall possess the 
land which is in Shepharad,”’ and the cities of the south. The Vulgate 
reads arbitrarily “in Bosphorum,” but the Syriac and Chaldee, and all 
the oldest Jewish annotators, fix this pasage as pointing to a trans- 
migration or deportation “in Hesperias.” The history of the settle- 
ment of the Jews in the south-west of Europe, and their long prosperity 
in that region, is a remarkable commentary on the words of the ancient 
prophet. Nor need we add that the Sephardim retain their idea of 
superiority over other branches of their co-religionists, as possessing 
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the form of worship used by the Jews in the epoch of their highest 
prosperity since their removal from their own land. How far this 
feeling is justified we are not called upon here to consider, our object 
being chiefly to examine Mr. De Sola’s interesting work in its bearings 
on literature and art. 

At what exact period the use of hymns by non-inspired writers first 
was introduced into the regular synagogue service it is difficult now to 
determine. For many centuries after the dispersion, the Psalms and 
other portions of the sacred Scriptures were alone admitted as the 
medium of devotion in its various forms of prayer and praise, penitenve 
and worship. It was probably from the Arabs that the use of metrical 
poetry was derived, as the Jews diligently studied the language and 
literature of that people, then at the head of civilization. Saadiah 
Gaon, who died a.p. 942, is the first who is known to have introduced 
rhyme into Hebrew verse. The innovation was soon adopted in various 
lands, and especially in Spain. Mr. De Sola enumerates the most 
noted poets of the Hebrew-Spanish School, and points out the works of 
each in the Sephardic liturgy. The earlier poets seem to have most 
closely adhered to the language of the inspired writers, passages of 
Scripture being introduced in their hymns. Here are two of the hymns 
for the first time translated into English :— 





“ ‘TopIN hw Charh Ab kLachaha 


“ In the early morn I seek Thee, my Refuge and Rock ! 
And address unto Thee my morning and evening prayers. 


“ When contemplating Thy greatness, I remain and stand amazed ; 
For to Thine all-seeing eyes my innermost thoughts are revealed. 


“ How feeble is the power of heart and tongue to conceive and praise Thy might, 
And how inadequate that of the spirit which is within me! 


“ Yet Thou deignest to accept the praise of mortal man, 
Therefore will I praise Thee, whilst Thy divine’ spirit shall animate me.—In the 
early morn, etc. 
* * * * * * 
“SappatH Hymn. naw mnwr'> Kieshmera Shabat. 
“When the Sabbath I duly keep, 
God will also guard me ; 
For an eternal covenant and ‘ sign 
It is between Him and me.’ 


“ Thereon it is prohibited to transact business, to travel, to discuss political, com- 
mercial, or private affairs. But I must meditate in the divine law, that its instruc- 
tions may improve my knowledge.—When the Sabbath. etc. 


“On that day I find rest for my soul. Behold, to a former generation the Most 


Holy gave a wondrous sign, by granting them a double portion on every sixth day. 
May He also on that day ever double my portion. 


‘It was commanded to his chiefs and priesthood to arrange thereon, according to 
law, the shewbread before Him ; but to fast on that day has been prohibited by the 
sages, except it be the Day of Atonement for our sins. 


“This glorious day is one of delights, which we also honour by the enjoyment of 
savoury food and drink. The afflicted must on that day abstain from mourning, for it 
is a day of joy, on which God caused me to rejoice. 
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“ He who works on that day will assuredly be cut off. Therefore will I purify my 
heart of every unseemly thought. I will pray to the Almighty evening and morning, 
address to Him the additional and afternoon prayers, that He may answer me !” 


Gradually greater diversity of composition appeared, and a style 
prevailed against which the graver rabbis vehemently protested. 
There are fewer of these secular and “ profane” allusions in the Se- 
phardic than in other Jewish liturgies. The best paytans or poets, 
however, used the acrostics, and alliterations and alphabetical arrange- 
ments of the beginnings of the lines and stanzas, of which the inspired 
Psalms themselves present remarkable examples. It is by the acrostics 
that the names of the composers of some of the hymns are known. 
Sometimes the name of a poet’s father and his native place is skilfully 
recorded by the same management of the acrostic art, and also the 
purpose and occasion for which the poem was written. These, and 
other literary peculiarities of the hymnie poems and fragments of the 
liturgy, are carefully elucidated in Mr. De Sola’s introductory essay. 

The melodies to which these poems are chanted or sung are not 
less interesting to the student. Some of them are ancient Spanish and 
Moorish melodies which have thus been preserved for nearly a thousand 
years. Against the adoption of these tunes the rabbis made frequent 
but vain protests. Aben Ezra says, in speaking of the works of Judah 
Ha-levi, that “in his days it became a practice to introduce into litur- 
gical works hymns founded on popular melodies.’ He mentions, as 
instances, the tune of “ En toda la tramontana,” a love ditty well 
known in Spain, and “ El Vaquero de la Morayna,”’ the Cowherd of 
the Morayna. These hymns seem to have been intended, however, by 
the paytans chiefly for private exercises of devotion, in the spirit of 
Rowland Hill’s saying, that “ he did not see why the devil should have 
all the best tunes to himself.” There is no doubt that some of the 
Sephardic melodies are of great antiquity, and they have long since 
lost, in this country at least, their secular associations, so that their 
use in public worship does not interfere with the most solemn devo- 
tional feeling. Tradition also affirms that certain melodies still in use 
are identical with those sung in the Temple. This is said of the 
melody of the Blessing of the Priests (om nxa) which is supposed to 
be the same in which priestly choirs were wont to bless the people, 
agreeably to the command in Numbers vi. 22—26. 

“That this tradition,” says Mr. De Sola, “is supported by great probability, 
almost amounting to direct proof, will appear from the following considerations : first, 
that this duty devolved exclusively on the priests, who were a numerous class, who 
executed it with religious awe and attention, and who, as a privilege peculiar to them- 
selves, scrupulously transmitted it to their sons. It is therefore highly improbable 
that on the restoration of public divine service, the priests would have used, or the 
people would have permitted them to introduce, any other melody except the venerated 
one of the Temple, especially as the blessing of the people was the only art of minis- 
tration remaining to the priests after the destruction of the Sanctuary. Secondly, we 
find that, with slight alteration, this blessing is sung to the same melody in every 
Sephardic congregation. And though our brethren following the German liturgy have 
more than one melody for it, they seem to be of comparatively modern introduction ; 
and one of them, said to be the most ancient, contains unmistakeable traces of this, 
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which we must consider to be the original melody. Its simplicity, and the repetition 
of the same melody for all the words of the blessing (fifteen in number), are circum- 
stances which will have their due weight, and will be accepted as additional and cor- 
roborative evidence for its antiquity by the musical archeologist and critic.” 


Other melodies in the collection appear certainly to be of older date 
than the settlement of the Jews in Spain. The greater number, how- 
ever, were composed in Spain, and have thus an additional interest as 
records of the musical taste and art of the Moorish period of the Penin- 
sular history. Mr. De Sola has admitted few melodies of a more recent 
composition into his book, although some of these that may be heard 
in the Dutch and other synagogues have a plaintive and solemn 
melody not unworthy of the older hymns. One melody of his own 
composition, which has been well received by the Sephardic congrega- 
tions in London, the Hague, and America, the author modestly gives 
in an appendix. 

It would be impossible to give any clear idea of the nature or style 
of the Sephardic melodies by mere description, but the harmonies 
arranged by Mr. Aguilar may direct the attention of musicians to the 
subject. The written tunes may never have come before Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and other modern masters of sacred music, but 
they must assuredly have sometimes caught the strains of some of 
these ancient Jewish melodies. In former times, even more than now, 
the number of learned Jews who embraced the Christian faith was 
great, as the records of all the most renowned universities of the Con- 
tinent since the Reformation attest. Indirectly in this way also the 
tradition of old national melodies may have been diffused, and the 
themes taken up and worked out by professional composers. But on 
their own merit, and in the form still used in the public services of the 
sanctuary, the hymnic melodies of the Sephardic liturgy are worthy of 
study, and Mr. De Sola’s work is one which will be equally welcome 
to the musician and the scholar. 


Lexicon Lingue Syriace. Collegit, digessit, edidit, Grorarus 
Henricus Bernstein. Vol. I., Fase. 1. (Syriac Lexicon. By 
G. H. Bernstern). Berlin, 1857. Small folio, 144 columns. 


Tuts is the first instalment of the long expected Syriac Lexicon of 
Bernstein. The learned world have been looking forward to it for 
thirty years, and at last its veteran author has succeeded in sending 
forth the portion now before us. Every one who knows anything of 
Syriac literature is aware that its lexicography is in a most unsatis- 
factory state. We are not aware that any general dictionary of the 
language has been published since 1788, when Michaelis published an 
amended and separate edition of that by Edmund Castell. This most 
unsatisfactory and imperfect work has been the only one available for 
common use, although the additions made to the published literature of 
the language have greatly added to the stock of words, 

Dr. Bernstein has made a noble commencement, but we calculate 
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that at least thirty parts like the present will be required to complete 
the work, which will, therefore, be very expensive. We trust, how- 
ever, that considering on the one hand the great cost of the publica- 
tion, and on the other hand its great importance, all Oriental scholars 
will be prompt to support the undertaking. Those who have been in 
the habit of reading Syriac books, and more particularly such as have 
been recently published from original manuscripts, must have observed 
how many words occurred which were not in existing lexicons. Dr. 
Bernstein’s work will, we expect, include all these. But still, we 
believe that further researches into the existing literature of the 
language, will reveal many words and forms which are now unknown 
to us, and that, consequently, even this lexicon, although so greatly 
augmented from new sources, will from time to time require supple- 
ments, registering and elucidating the new words and idioms which 
come to light. 

Dr. Bernstein’s book is beautifully printed, and every word is 
illustrated by copious references. There is one thing, however, which 
we venture to say pace tanti viri, that, for practical purposes, the work 
would have been more easy of reference, especially to ordinary students, 
if the arrangement adopted had been that of Gesenius in his Lexicon, 
strictly alphabetical, with references to the radicals. Whereas the plan 
resembles that of the older lexicographers, who give the roots in their 
alphabetical order, and under each, also in alphabetical order, the deri- 
vatives from them. However, we hail with great pleasure and satis- 
faction the commencement of a work, the progress of which we shall 
watch with intense interest, and the conclusion of which, we hope, will 
come within a reasonable period. 





Commentary on the Books of Kings. By Karu Frrepricn Kem, D.D., 
Ph.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology in the University of 
Dorpat. Translated by James Murrny, LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Belfast. Supplemented by Commentary on the Books of 
Chronicles, by Ernst Berraeav, Professor in Gottingen. Trans- 
lated by James Martin, B.A., Edinburgh. In two Volumes. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1857. 8vo. pp. 458, 468. 


Tuese volumes form part of the issue of the Foreign Theological 
Library for 1857, and we are glad that Messrs. Clark have supplied 
what is really a desideratum in English. Of commentaries on the Old 
Testament we have indeed plenty, but they are mostly rather collec- 
tions of short sermons than exegetical aids—more for the pulpit or the 
closet than for the study;—Adam Clarke excepted, who is yet far 
below the mark as a learned interpreter. These writers on the Kings 
and Chronicles may be said to do for these venerable records of the 
older Church what is accomplished by our accredited exegetical helps 
on the Greek Testament. The Hebrew text, and not a translation, is 
made the basis of the commentary, and the meaning of the sacred 
writer is evolved with all the aid which learning can afford. We are 
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pleased to be able to add that a reverential piety guides the pen of 
both Keil and Bertheau. We cannot now do more than introduce the 
volumes to our readers; with the addition of the Introduction to Kiel 
by Dr. Murphy. 


‘*A separate Commentary on the Books of Kings has been much wanted in the 
English language. This want has now, for the first time, been supplied in a very 
able manner by the following work. Its author has devoted much of his time and 
attention to the elucidation of the Old Testament, and he is one of the safest of 
German commentators. His Apologetischer Versuch tiber die Chronik, Berlin, 1833, 
was a very important contribution towards this object, and prepared the way for the 
present treatise, which appeared in 1846. The author has since issued a Commen- 
tary on the Book of Joshua, which appears in the series of the Foreign Theological 
Library for this year. An Introduction to the Old Testament also came from his 
pen in 1853. The present work, as well as all the others, is distinguished by a sober, 
judicious, and careful investigation of the meaning of the text, a large and well 
selected array of solid information, and a firm attach t to evangelical doctrines. 
The reader may not accord with his opinions or conclusions on every point ; but he 
cannot fail to reap much benefit from his well-directed labours, and to acknowledge 
his valuable aid in the study of this important portion of Holy Scripture. The trans- 
lator has only to express his hope that the meaning of the author has been through- 
out correctly and plainly conveyed to the English reader,” 








A Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms, chiefly founded on the 
Fathers. In Two Volumes. Oxford and London: Parkers. 1857. 
18mo. pp. 512, 520. 


Tue Prayer-Book version is the basis of this Commentary, which is 
thus principally intended for members of the Church of England. But 
it would be wrong for it to be imagined that no advantage is given to 
the reader by that ancient version from the Vulgate, which contains 
some fine renderings, and has more authority than some are willing to 
concede to it. Mr. Procter (History of the Book of Common Prayer) 
says, “The version used in the Psalter is the old translation of the 
Bible—that of Tyndale and Coverdale (1535) and Rogers (1537)— 
which was revised by Cranmer (1539), and published in a large volume, 
and placed in the churches with the royal sanction.” 

This Commentary is in a very slight degree exegetical, but it 
aims rather at the pious improvement of the devout reader. The 
author says, that “the attempt has been not to make a perfect Com- 
mentary which should supersede all others, but to write, or to gather 
from the best and holiest sources, such plain explanations, spiritual 
improvements and interpretings, as should form a Commentary which 
any one, however young and unlearned, might take up, and after he 
had read it might feel that he knew somewhat more of the meaning, 
and entered somewhat more into the spirit of any Psalm than he had 
been able to do before.” Looked at from this humble, yet most im- 
portant point of view, we think the object has been gained ; and pious 
readers who use the volumes will be pleased and edified by having put 
before them the way in which St. Augustine, and the Church in his 
day, extracted benefit from the Psalter. 
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There are some valuable introductions in the work, and from that 
of the second volume we extract the following :— 


‘The care with which the Psalter was preserved in the sacred canon, and the 
reverence with which it was regarded, prove that it was no mere collection of popular 
or striking poems. The Israelites had such, which contained praises of their heroes, 
and the histories of their mighty deeds, like the book of Jasher; they had also 
poems embodying the wisdom of science and the knowledge of nature, as the verses 
of Solomon on natural history, but these have all perished. They served their turn 
in the education of the people, and were lost: but the Book of Psalms remains, 
through the will and decree of God, as an inheritance of the Church of the elect for 
all times. 

“The Christian Church received this inheritance from the Jewish. The example 
of the Saviour, who sang with his disciples the Psalms of ‘ the Great Hallel,’ on the 
night when the commemorative Passover gave place for ever to the Eucharistic Sacra- 
ment, became a Jaw to the whole Church, and his apostles closely followed the prac- 
tice of their Lord. Paul and Silas, when they said their form of midnight prayer, 
sang psalms to God aloud, probably the very psalms which they had always been 
used to sing at that time of prayer. The same St. Paul bids the Churches both of 
Ephesus and Colosse*to use psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing them 
melodiously and heartily, and, as the original would seem to imply, in alternate 
verses, unto God. St. James, too, bids the man who is glad of heart to shew his 
gladness by singing psalms. The use of the Psalter, therefore, as the appointed form 
of Christian devotion, spread with the spreading of the Church, east and west.”’ 





The Elements of Hebrew Grammar ; together with an Appendix on 
Chaldee Grammar. By James G. Murpuy, LL.D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. London: Nutt. 12mo. 


Jupainc from the number of Hebrew grammars which continue to 
make their appearance, one might think that every tyro in the language 
supposed himself equal to the task of writing its grammar. Second 
thoughts, however, convince us this would be a mistake, since few 
books have a shorter life than English Hebrew grammars. Probably, 
the larger part of them never pay for publishing. Still their con- 
tinued production is a sign of something, and that must be the interest 
which is felt in the sacred language. Dr. Murphy adds one to the 
list; and he is no tyro, but a man well grounded in the doctrines of 
the language he teaches. He has very naturally felt the want of adap- 
tation in many existing grammars, and has endeavoured, first, to find 
out what that want consists in, and, secondly, to supply it. To say 
that he has produced a better grammar than many we know, would be 
faint praise. And to say that he has succeeded in his object would be 
premature. The former is very evident, and we hope the latter, but 
time alone will prove it. We like the principles on which he proceeds, 
and think it very important they should be recognized by every 
teacher of Hebrew. In many respects we approve of the plan and 
execution of his work, which does him honour. Still, there are some 
little matters of arrangement and expression which might, in our 
opinion, be improved. With this exception we cordially recommend 
the book, as one which evinces not only pains but thought in its 
compilation, and as calculated to be very useful under the guidance of 
a competent tutor. 
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Voices from the Rocks ; or, Proofs of the existence of Man during the 
Paleozoic, or most ancient Period of the Earth. A Reply to the 
late Hugh Miller’s “ Testimony of the Rocks.” London: Judd and 
Glass. 12mo. 


Tus work is not properly a reply to Hugh Miller’s book, to which 
indeed but few references are made, for the very obvious reason, that 
it was written before the other was published. The writer is an 
earnest and intelligent man, who has done his utmost to overthrow the 
received opinions of modern geologists respecting the antiquity of the 
earth. He believes that the present stratification of the earth was 
caused by the Noachic deluge, and adduces a variety of arguments in 
support of that opinion, one of the principal being the alleged discovery 
of human remains in a fossilized state. We have carefully read the 
work, and highly commend the spirit and manner of the author, who 
says all that can well be said for his theory. At the same time we 
think it would not be difficult to shew the utter untenableness of his 
position, and that modern geology, in its leading principles, is founded 
on a scientific basis so broad and firm that a few isolated and question- 
able facts cannot overthrow it. We are not sorry to see the gauntlet 
thus thrown down, it may do good in more ways than one. 





Note Crite in Versionem Septuagintaviralem, Liber Numerorum, 
Curante Guiietmo Setwyn, 8. T. B., Domine Margarete in 
Sacri Theologiaé Lectore. Cantabrigie: Deighton et Soc. 1857. 
8vo. pp. 92. 

The Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy, according to the Version of 
the LXX. Translated into English, with Notices of its Omissions 
and Insertions, and with Notes on the Passages in which it differs 
from our Authorized Translation. By the Hon. and very Rev. 
Heyry E, J. Howarp, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Cambridge: 
Maemillans. 1857. 8vo. pp. 430. 


We have before introduced to our readers the former parts of both 
these contributions to the literature of the Septuagint, and have much 
pleasure in recording the progress of labours which cannot fail to pro- 
mote sound Biblical learning. We reiterate what we have said on 
other occasions, that a wide field for Biblical exegesis yet remains un- 
tilled in reference to the Septuagint and its relations to the Hebrew 
Text, and the attention which is now being given to this department 
of study by the Universities, cannot fail of proving advantageous in 
many respects. 

Professor Selwyn gives another collection of Testimonia Patrum in 
Veteres Interpretes, which will be found highly interesting, and wiil 
prove, if any proof is needed, the high estimation in which the Greek 
Version was held in the early ages of the Church. The Septuagint 
was then considered quite sufficient to decide “ controversies in matters 
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of faith ;’’ and the ancient fathers would be introduced to a field of con- 
troversy altogether unknown to them in their day, if they could see 
how authority is now almost confined to the Hebrew. 

Dean Howard refers in his preface to the work of Dr. Wall, which 
was slightly noticed in the last number of this Journal. He seems to 
attach some importance to Dr. Wall’s theory of the corruption of the 
Hebrew Text by the later Jews; but we must say again that we 
think it is far too late in the day to ventilate this subject with any 
hope of separating any wheat from the chaff. 





The Israel of the Alps; a complete history of the Vaudois of Piedmont 
and their Colonies ; prepared in great part from unpublished docu- 
ments. By Avexis Muston, D.D., Pastor of the Protestant Church 
of Bordeaux, Drdme, France. Translated by the Rev. Joun 
Montcomery, A.M. With numerous Illustrations. In 2 volumes, 
London and Glasgow: Blackie. 1857. 8vo. pp. 508, 556. 


Tue zeal and industry of Dr. Muston have well nigh exhausted the 
subject of his researches ; certainly they have produced a history of a 
highly attractive character, notwithstanding the wickedness and sorrow 
it unfolds. The author writes very graphically ; producing pictures 
often highly coloured; yet we cannot say that by this process the 
truth is distorted. He has indeed his subjectivities,—and who has 
not ?—and some controversies might doubtless be raised on some of his 
statements. The work is well translated, and the illustrations of 
Vaudois scenery are very charming. Altogether Messrs. Blackie have 
done good service by bringing this work before the English public at 
so low a price. 





Bible Studies, conducted on the principle of a progressive development 
in Divine Teaching. By J. H. Trrcoms, M.A., of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. London: Parker and Son, 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 502. 


Mr. Titcoms rightly observes that his work meets “a great want in 
our Bible Literature.” He is aware that the subject he discusses has 
been recognized often enough, and he mentions Sherlock and Warbur- 
ton, and Seiler, as alluding to, and illustrating, the doctrine of the pro- 
gressive and successive nature of divine Revelation, ‘ But notwith- 
standing these admissions and complaints,’ he says, “the press does 
not appear to have produced any work in which the Bible has been 
systematically analyzed on such a principle. Particular branches of 
the subject have been, no doubt, treated in this way, as, for example, 
the Christology of the Old Testament. But I am not aware that any 
author has yet undertaken a review of the sacred books with the simple 
object of tracing a gradual and chronological development of divine 
teaching throughout them.” 
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Now this principle must be admitted to be a correct one, as regards 
God’s dealings from age to age, but it requires great discrimination not 
to run into errors and fancies, if it is applied to the successive books of 
Holy Scripture in the order in which we now have them, We may 
presume that both in the Old and New Testaments, the same divine 
care which caused the books to be written, also superintended their allo- 
cation; yet the fact that the ordo has not always been the same, espe- 
cially in the MSS. of the New Testament, would prevent a discreet 
interpreter from laying too much stress upon it. We do not think that 
Mr. Titeomb has done this: he has rather arranged the great periods, 
than founded anything on the place of individual books, Thus, he 
divides the Old Testament period into eight epochs, as follow :—I. From 
the Fall to the call of Abraham. II. To the bondage in Egypt. III. 
To the entrance into Canaan. IV. To the establishment of the Mo- 
narchy. V. To the revolt of the ten tribes. VI. To the Assyrian 
captivity and the destruction of Jerusalem. VII. The period of the 
captivity. VIII. From the restoration out of Babylon to the close of 
the Old Testament Canon. 

Under these heads the author institutes a very careful examination 
of the theology, ethics, &c. of the various periods, and proves himself 
to be a close and devout student of the Holy Scriptures. He is, there- 
fore, quite justified in saying, “‘ these pages were not put together at 
random. I call them Bible Studies, because they have been the result 
of much labour and research. They ought not, therefore, to be taken 
up in a hasty manner. Unless the texts are referred to as the reader 
goes forward, and each part of the book is properly compared by him 
with the Bible constantly at his side, I am sure he will not receive the 
profit it is calculated to give, or appreciate the object it is designed to 
unfold.” Without pledging ourselves to all Mr. Titcomb’s opinions, 
we are able cordially to recommend his volume, as fully adequate to the 
purpose for which he has designed it, as “‘ becoming useful to the pupil 
teachers in our training colleges, to the conductors of Bible classes in 
our young men’s societies, and to the advanced teachers in our Sunday- 
schools. Indeed, I hope it may not be without its use to the more 
scholastic student of theology, particularly where he has access to the 
libraries which contain the works here quoted.’’ 





Letters to the Working Classes on important subjects. By One of 
Themselves. Glasgow: M’Phun, 1856. 18mo. pp. 234. 


Tue author says :—‘ He who reads this book will at once see that the 
desire and aim of the author has been to meet the objections and refute 
the arguments of infidels, in a calm and considerate manner, so that 
young men may be able to give an answer to the infidel’s objections.” 
We mention the book, because we think it may be found highly useful 
in large towns, where the classes spoken of are found to exist. 
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The Gathered Lilies. The Tluminations designed by Mrs. Howard 
Vyse and Miss Fanny Greville. The original poem by F. H. 
London: Hering. 1857. Oblong folio. pp. 13. 

The Prince of Peace ; or, Lays of Bethlehem. Selected from the British 
Poets. LIlustrated. London: Seeleys. 1857. 8vo. pp. 176. 


WE have only space just to notice these beautiful books, each excellent 
in its separate department. The illumination of the first constitutes its 
value ; the poetry of the second is of the choicest kind, and it is adorned 
and illustrated by many fine engravings. 





The Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XIV. MAG—MIH. Edin- 
burgh: A. and C. Black. 4to. 


Tuts valuable work is keeping on its way as rapidly as is consistent 
with completeness of information. All the articles on which the march 
of years has thrown fresh light, are either re-written or enlarged, and 
from the use of it ourselves, we can confidently recommend it to others, 
as a storehouse for reference on most subjects. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the Historical Dates of Ezra and Nehemiah.—While the difficulties which 
surround the history and times of the Asiatic rulers under the Jewish captivity 
are being considered, sifted, and re-adjusted, by the united labours of the eminent 
and indefatigable enquirers whose researches have already been submitted to 
the public in the pages of your journal, I will venture to offer a few remarks 
connected with the subject, to fix attention upon some points of the history 
which have not been touched in the papers that have appeared. The evidences 
of the facts I contend for can only be given by references; but every reader 
who wishes to verify my demonstration will thereby be enabled to do it with 
ease, so as to satisfy his own judgment whether the historical and chronological 
combinations those facts entail may be made available to oy with condemna- 
tion the popular chronological system we have been used to follow, and to test 
the soundness of whatever new arrangement may be proposed in its place. 

The leading positions assumed by the system which supplies the dates printed 
in the headings and margins of our Bibles, are :— 

That the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, about which time the Jewish cap- 
tivity of seventy years begins, is the year fixed by the compilers of Ptolemy’s 
Canon as beginning January 21st, B.c. 604. 

That the return of the captivity is in the year they fix for the first of Cyrus, 
beginning January 5th, s.c. 538. 

That the “ Artaxerxes, king of Persia” of Ezra and Nehemiah is Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, whose first year begins December 17th, B.c. 465. 

The chronological test by which I propose te try these positions resides in the 
fact that Ezra and Nehemiah not only were both present at the return of the 
captivity in the first year of Cyrus, but also bore very leading parts in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the restoration. The passages of their history affirming 
their presence are so obvious, that they were noticed long ago by the authors of 
some chronological schemes now obsolete; but being found incompatible with 
the dates forced upon us by the compilers of the canon, the plain sense of these 
passages has been evaded by the framers of our current system. The following 
digest of the facts will shew how far the truth of Sacred History has been thus 
tampered with to accommodate the theories of men :— 

Ezra is named in a list of priests among those who came back with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 1). Nehemiah is named in Ezra’s list of the chiefs 
of the captives ‘which came with Zerubbabel” under the decree of Cyrus 
(Ezra ii. 1,2). And Nehemiah sanctions Ezra’s statement, by repeating it in 
his duplicate of the document (chap. vii. 5, et seq.), with the prefatory remark 
that it is ‘the register of those who came up at the first.” This document in- 
troduces an explanatory account of the same transactions as Ezra’s brief narra- 
tive. We cannot set aside the significance of Ezra’s statement by deferring to a 
later period the proceedings he relates, viz., the opening of the religious year 
on the first day of the seventh civil month (Nisan or Abib), with the installa- 
tion of the high priest Jeshua, the restoration of the national worship, and— 
nota bene—the celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles in its season, ‘as it is 
written,”—for all this, according to Ezra, took place when “the foundation of 
the temple was not yet laid.” It was laid in the second year (chap. iii. to v. 8). 

Nehemiah’s parallel narrative (chap. vii. 6 to xi.), when referred to this its 
right order in time, becomes an invaluable illustration of the history, by its 
telling us what Ezra omits, the distinguished part borne by Ezra himself on 
that solemn occasion, as chief teacher and interpreter of the law to the people. 
The plea of alibi is thus barred against Ezra, as effectually as against Nehemiah; 
the latter even informs us in that narrative that he is the Tirshatha (appointed 
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ruler) who restrained the ardour of the people from beginning the sacrifices 
until Jeshua was formally installed (chap. vii. 65), who assisted Ezra in carry- 
ing the prescriptions of the law into effect (chap. viii. 9%, whose name—* Nehe- 
miah, the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah,” heads the list of those who ratified 
by a sealed covenant their public oath to observe and uphold that law (chap. 
x. 1). And the identity of the transactions in the two narratives, which is the 
point I contend for, is proved by the remark Nehemiah subjoins to his relation 
of the Feast of Tabernacles (chap. viii. 13—18), how, through Ezra’s reading 
and expounding the law, the people learnt that it was written “ that they should 
dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month,”—‘ how the people went 
forth and brought boughs, and made themselves booths,”—“ for,” adds Nehemiah, 
“ since the days of Joshua the son of Nun, unto that day, had not the children of 
Israel done so.” Now, as Ezra testifies that they had celebrated the Feast of 
Tabernacles, ‘as it is written,” at the return of the captivity, in the seventh 
month of the first year, before the foundation of the temple was laid; it follows 
that, unless the celebration related by Nehemiah were that very one, it could not 
have been what he avers it was—the first Feast of Tabernacles that had been 
kept, ‘“‘as it is written’’—i.e., according to the forms of the Mosaic Law— 
“since the days of Joshua the son of Nun.” 

The high responsibility and authority of the duties laid on Ezra and Nehe- 
miah at this important national era, further suggest that they could not be very 
young men at the time. This is borne out, as regards Ezra, by what we know 
of his parentage. His father, the high-priest Seraiah, and his elder brother 
Jozadak, had both been carried into captivity at the destruction of the temple 
by Nebuzaradan, fifty-two years before (Conf. 2 Kings xxv. 18; 1 Chron. vi. 15). 
Ezra’s nephew, Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, was officiating as high-priest, for 
which the law ordains that he should be not under thirty years of age. The 
exceptional cases, in which an unele may be his nephew’s junior, can hardly be 

leaded in this instance, ey wea that the chiefs, and elders, and Levites, 
had chosen Ezra, as the most learned among their priests and scribes in the 
language of their fathers, to expound the law in public. 

Now what ensues from combining the historical facts in their order of 
occurrence according to the Bible with the dates fixed to them according to our 
common chronology ? 

Ezra being, say forty years of age in the first of Cyrus, B.c. 538, we have 
him in the seventh of Artaxerxes, B.c. 459-8 (Ezra ix. 3), venting his grief and 
indignation at the breach of covenant and profanation of the priesthood, by 
“plucking out the hair of his head and his beard.” A man upwards of a 
hundred and twenty years old has not many spare locks to devote to such 
demonstrations! We are reminded of Wordsworth’s rencontre— 


‘‘T saw before me, unawares, 
The oldest man that ever wore grey hairs.” 


All his faculties are as indestructible as his chevelure, since we find him still 
extant fourteen years later—in the twenty-second year of Artaxerxes—at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem, rebuilt in fifty-two days, under the auspices 
of a Nehemiah whose humanity seems equally exempt from the law of decay; 
for on this occasion they both march in procession round the wall to the temple, 
Ezra leading one band of trumpeters pot harpers, Nehemiah following with the 
other (Neh. xii. 35, 38). After all this, Nehemiah continues twelve years 
Governor of Judea—no sinecure post, by his own account—and then, although 
rather superannuated, so far from worn out by toils and tribulations, and the perse- 
cutions of Sanballat the Horonite, Tobiah the Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian, 
that in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes he returns to his royal master’s 
court—etat. 150 or thereabouts—to ask leave to go back again to Jerusalem ! 

Such incongruous results could scarcely escape the notice of the framers of 
our chronological system; but what was to be done? If the date they fixed for 
Cyrus and the restoration could not be moved, and that of the reign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus could not be moved, how were they to get off the horns 
of this dilemma ? 
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“‘ Voulez-vous étre invincible dans votre argument? niez l’évidence!” advises 
a sarcastic French philosopher. So our chronologists were driven to explain 
away the presence of Nehemiah and Ezra at the restoration, by supposing dis- 
locations of the narrative, or transpositions of fragments of the original texts 
that affirm it. This, however, cannot serve to sustain their position. The 

rtion of text on which my argument rests (chapters i., ii., and iii. of Ezra) is 
ree from break, either in the narrative or the text; his account is too concise 
and consecutive for the reader to confuse its parts; his dates are too clear to 
permit a doubt as to the succession of events, and the time to which they are 
referable—i.e., the return of the captivity “at the first.” Nehemiah, on the 
contrary, recounts two distinct histories, of which the second is retrospective. 
The first, his personal mission, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, to restore 
the walls of Jerusalem, is complete at chap. vii. 4. The census of the popula- 
tion he then proposes taking is the occasion for introducing the second (ver. 5), 
and having copied “the register of those who came at the first,” he proceeds 
to report their doings up to the great convocation and day of fasting, humilia- 
tion and confession, held as soon as the Tabernacles were over, “on the twenty- 
fourth day of that month,” says Nehemiah, ix. 1. This solemnity closes with 
the oath and covenant of the chiefs of the nation to observe and uphold the law. 
On that occasion Jeshua was the officiating high-priest, but at Nehemiah’s 
coming to Jerusalem with the decree of Artaxerxes, and at the dedication of the 
wall, Eliashib, grandson of Jeshua, ministered (conf. Neh. iii. 1, - There is 
time for two generations of men between the first Feast of Tabernacles and seal- 
ing of the covenant, and the rebuilding and dedication of the wall. Yet our chro- 
nologists and commentators can only hide the rottenness of their scheme from 
their own eyes by dating the whole B.c. 446, in the year after that of Nehemiah’s 
mission, as if the Feast of Tabernacles and the covenant were part of the cere- 
monies at the dedication of the wall. Thus they profess to illustrate sacred 
history by founding upon such a gross anachronism the very consistent story, 
that the Jewish captives had been restored to their land ninety-three years since 
the first of Cyrus, 8.c. 538, and the temple had been rebuilt seventy-one years 
since the 6th of Darius, B.c. 516, before the people had so much as learnt from 
Ezra’s interpretations of the law what the religious obligations of that law 
were, and had covenanted to fulfilthem. Credat Judeus! No wonder Jewish 
commentators, who do study the sacred text, spurn such a chronology as that! 
and if the alternative must be to reject Ptolemy’s canon in the form presented 
by its compilers, no wonder some do reject it ! 

In this maze of “confusion worse confounded,” we cannot too gratefully 
appreciate the services which Mr. Bosanquet and the distinguished astronomers 
who have given their invaluable aid to the verification of this leading epoch 
have jointly conferred on the cause of truth and progress, by demonstrating that 
some portions of this vaunted canon, not fixed by eclipses, must be rejected as 
mere arbitrary arrangements of its compilers. Nevertheless, the difficulty of 
Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s appearance at the restoration is only reduced by thirty 
years, which still protracts their lives so far beyond the limits of probability, in 
the reign of “ Artaxerxes, king of Persia,” as to suggest the question, Can this 
be the Artaxerxes Longimanus whose reign begins z.c. 465? Mr. Bosanquet 
has already met this difficulty half way, by identifying Xerxes with the 
Artaxerxes of Ezra. But as Nehemiah mentions the thirty-second year of his 
sovereign, while Xerxes only has twenty-one in the canon, Mr. Bosanquet 
felt himself obliged to defer the mission of Nehemiah to the longer reign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. This, under Mr. Bosanquet’s date for the completion 
and dedication of the wall, p.c. 435, would find Ezra and Nehemiah officiating 
at. — of one hundred and ten years of age, which is manifestly inad- 
missible. 

There is a circumstance not hitherto noticed by commentators on the history 
of this period which I will venture to submit to their consideration, as the only 
means I can see of removing this remaining difficulty. 

Darius never was king of Persia in his own right. Cambyses died without 
posterity ; his son Cyrus, the Cyrus of Scripture, who, in right of his mother 
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Mandane, had succeeded Ahasuerus, or Cyaxares II., as king of Media, having 
receded his father to the grave, childless also. The sister and widow of Cam- 
yses, Atossa, was now the sole representative of the royal house of Cyrus I. 

Darius, as son-in-law of Cyaxares, was elected king of Media and Babylon. It 

was rather unhandsome of him to ascribe his personal elevation to his horse 

instead of to his wife. With the keen eye to his interest that won him the 
nickname of the “ shop-keeper king,” he laid the foundation of supreme power 
for his own house, by marrying the heiress Atossa. Still he was only king- 
consort, administrator for the true heir, his own son by Atossa. Xerxes would 
thus have ascended the throne of Persia in his own right, inheriting the 
supremacy over all Asia, even over his own father, at his mother’s death, or his 
own majority. He therefore reigned over Persia many more years than the 
twenty-one years of the Babylonian canon, which are only the years of his 
reign at Babylon, as successor of Darius to the Median realm. 

In this way, Ezra’s special mission to Jerusalem, in the seventh year of 

Artaxerxes, as bearer of costly gifts from the “king of kings” for the temple 

(vii. 12—20), would bear a date long prior to the death of Darius. It may, 

indeed, coincide with the dedication of the temple. The father’s decree had 

authorized his subjects to restore it: the son, presiding over the superior realm, 
sanctions his father’s act by endowing it. The longevity of Ezra and Nehemiah 
need not then be stretched te any unreasonable bounds to shew them both still 
active and zealous in the discharge of their duties at the restoration and dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem, soon after the twentieth year of the same 
Artaxerxes, as this might fall almost immediately after the death of Darius. 
Hammersmith. Fanny Corpavx. 


_ The name “ Elohim.”—There has been lately a good deal of controversy on 
this subject in the Jewish Chronicle, and from the correspondence we select the 
following, which will give a favourable idea of modern Jewish criticism. 


To the Editor of the “‘ Jewish Chronicle.” 


33 Cumberland-street, Edinburgh. Nov. 17, 5618. 

Sir,—The controversy now pending in your valuable journal on “ Elohim,” 
induces me to address to you a few remarks. 

It will be observed in the sacred volume that among the various names of 
God, such as "To mss OTe be by which he is designated by the Hebrews, the 
name ob was the one mostly used, and seems to have been the one most 
familiar to them. 

It is worthy of remark, that with the exception of % my God, none of the 
first mentioned three names will be found to admit of the suffixes except om x— 
a circumstance which in itself speaks for the familiarity of this name. 

After the redemption of the Israelites from Egypt, the land of gross poly- 
theism, the divine lawgiver endeavoured to implant into the bosom of every 
Israelite the sublime idea of monotheism. In order to remove every obstacle in 
the way; in order to prevent the possibility of error as to the true and only defi- 
nition of the familiar name om which has the plural form, Moses sought to 
represent it to them as a singular noun in a plural form, 7. e., so as to exclude 
every notion of polytheism, and to become synonymous with my ya mre ete. 

The divine lawgiver accordingly proclaimed the exalted doctrine of mono- 
theism in the following very striking words :—‘ Know thou, Israel, that >y is 
our pv (and) mr is one!” He unceasingly called the attention of the Israel- 
ites to this doctrine, and exhorted them to reflect on this most important point. 
He repeated the same on another occasion, and recommended to them to meditate 
on the truth of monotheism, in order to convince themselves that by the name 
of Elohim nothing is to be conceived but the only Jehovah. Thus in Deut. iv. 
39, “‘ Understand this day, and reflect in thy mind, that Jehovah is the Elohim, 
.... there is no more, ‘ny pr.” 

In the days of Ahab, king of Israel, when the people were undecided as to 
the signification of Elohim, as is recorded in 1 Kings xviii. 21, ‘‘ How long halt 
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ye between two opinions, whether Jehovah is Elohim,” they were doubtful whe- 
ther the name of Elohim was to be considered synonymous with Jehovah as 
taught by Moses, or was to be applied to polytheism, viz., the my2. It was then 
that Elijah, a second Moses, inspired by God, addressed his prayer to God as 
follows :—‘ Answer me, Jehovah, answer me. Let this people be convinced that 
thou Jehovah art the Elohim.” God accordingly accepted his prayers. The 
people perceived the miracles performed by the prophet, and unitedly they fell 
on their knees, making the all-important confession—‘ Jehovah is the Elohim, 
Jehovah is the Elohim!” In the same spirit the Psalmist chanted, ‘ Acknow- 
ledge that Jehovah is Elohim.”—Ps. ¢. 3. 

Indeed, the name Elohim is to be met with in the Bible as a singular in its 
meaning, though in a plural form, and is always synonymous with Sy mb m3 
for instance yy wim mm OTs do El, Elohim, Jehovah, he knows.—Josh. xxii. 
22. These names are only an emphatical repetition of the appellations of one 
and the same Being, similar to the repetition of the name Jehovah in 5 mv ma 
‘x own—Exod. xxxiv. 6, agreeably to the idiom of the Hebrew tongue. 

In like manner the name Elohim is found in numerous cases associated with 
that of Jehovah as a mere repetition of the latter. A proof in favour of our 
opinion, viz., that Elohim, Eloha and El are all synonymous with one another, 
will be afforded when we observe in the Scriptures that the very identical ex- 
pressions are sometimes accompanied by Eloha and sometimes Elohim, such as 
Dvd my and mx rm, and the like. 

Having thus far shewn that, owing to the deeply rooted idea of monotheism, 
the name of Elohim was always understood by the Hebrews as a singular noun, 
it consequently cannot be considered erroneous, if, whenever this name was to 
be used as a title, they applied it even to one individual; hence the phrase, 
Tb) Ove pr, “I have appointed thee as a superior to Pharaoh.”—Exod. vii. 1. 

From what has been said it may be inferred that Elohim perfectly and regu- 
larly harmonizes with singular verbs, as very frequently found in the Bible. 
But, like all linguistic anomalies, Elohim is also found sometimes accompanied 
by plural verbs. The few exceptions to the latter case cannot be accounted for 
on any satisfactory ground. As a proof thereof, we find several phrases in the 
Bible in which the very verbs, adjectives, or pronouns accompanying the name 
Elohim, are found in the one case in a singular, and in the other in a plural 
form. 


Examples :-—po9n tor ewe phe mhx.—Exod, xxxii. 4; and qoyn yor prem 


—Neh. ix. 18; likewise osx and ney ew obs; or, OMT Dds and 1 Othe: 

Among the exceptions wherein Elohim is accompanied by a plural verb, must 
also be ranked the passage (Gen. i. 26) ynbva OW Moya; but in the very next 
verse ove is already in the singular,—mby) OWA nx OTR NI. 

It is remarkable that many phrases ergo the word Elohim, as uttered 
by pagans, have the verb always in plural, whilst when the very phrases are 
ee by a Hebrew, the same verb is used in the singular—a proof in favour of 
what has been said above, namely, that the Hebrews at all times attached to 
Elohim no other signification save that of indivisible oneness. 

Examples :—yppy m2) ods ) por m3—I Kings xx. 10, spoken by the King 
of Aram; prov m2) OTS per m2.—Ibid. xix. 2, spoken by Jesabel, wife of Ahab ; 
"hy Dre Tp mow m—1 Samuel iii. 4; ibid. xx. 13, spoken by Hebrews. 

Numerous other instances might here be recorded, but those given are deemed 
sufficient. 

At the same time I may be allowed to reply to your correspondent, Mr. 
Bernstein, who cites the Derasha of R. Simlai in the words of the Jerusalemic 
Talmud—(?) wn mx mw1 », Is the Derasha to be believed ?—Nasir vii. It 
is, alas, very often the case that conversionists employ some of those unimpor- 
tant Drashoth, or doctrines like those of R. Moshe de Lion’s >ym 'p and others, 
in order to stagger the unlearned Jewish believer. 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry Vipaver. 
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The Six Days of Creation—I£ Moses had in his thoughts such unmeasured 
periods or cycles of time, why did he use the terms evening and morning and day 
to mark the several stages of the work? The answer is because day is the best 
term that any ancient tongue could furnish; any other word for a rounded 
portion of time, however large or small, being ultimately resolvable into the 
same radical idea. Moreover, each period had two contrasted parts which could 
not be so well expressed in any way as by those images which in all the early 
tongues enter into the terms for evening and morning. In short, the several 
successive natures were so many worlds or eons of time, vast chronological 
circles. And the earlier part of each period is in turn spoken of as an evening, 
because it was the waning or passing off of an old nature; or the latter part of 
each is called a morning, because it was the dawning or day-break of a higher 
nature. There was a rolling out of one world-growth, and a rolling in of another ; 
and the old age of the one and the youth of the other, taken together, make up 
one of the creative periods. Hence the very peculiar and remarkable language of 
the account, which is properly rendered thus: ‘‘ And there was an evening, and 
there was a morning; one day.” And again: “ And there was an evening, and 
there was a morning; the second day.” And so on through the whole series. 

Nor can this view be justly faulted as devised to meet a special exigency of 
science. It is forced upon us by matters lying on the very face of the record; 
especially in respect of the first four periods. By representing them as ante- 
solar, the writer clearly intimates that the days he is speaking of were not the 
common circles of time marked by the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies. 
The days were anomalous. The first evening was utterly indefinite; the first 
morning unlike any at least that is now made by the sun. Thus a sufficient 
intimation is given, that the days are to be understood in a manner consistent 
with the extraordinary acts. We have the idea of a period beginning in dark- 
ness and ending in light; a period measured on the one hand by chaos, and on 
the other by the birth of a higher system; and which is therefore called a day, 
as being analogous to the diurnal succession of darkness and light. Here, then, 
the easy and unforced interpretation is clearly on the side of the indefinite 
periods. No answer has yet been given that did not seem strained and far- 
fetched. And this view is greatly confirmed at the opening of the next chapter, 
where the whole time of creation, including all the six days in one full round of 
events, is also called a day: ‘‘ These are the generations of the heavens and of 
the earth, in the day when the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” Of 
this great day of days it might also have been said there was an evening and a 
morning. It began when darkness was on the face of the waters; it ended in 
the morning of Paradise. In short, the days of the creation were God’s days, 
the “days of eternity: they were the evening and morning intervals of his 
creative ongoings, as much beyond our diurnal periods as his — are above our 
ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts. Nor is it at all unlikely that these 
same days are referred to in the epistle to the Hebrews, where it is said, “‘ Through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God;” where 
the original has eons, a term of vast duration being thus put for that which 
endured. 

In connection with this point, Professor Lewis treats us to one of the most 
beautiful arguments in its kind that we have ever met with. We shall endeavour 
to reproduce it in the fewest and clearest words possible. 

The idea of a day, in its most general sense, has four constituents. Ist. Its 
periodic nature. 2nd. This periodicity made up of two antithetic states having 
opposite qualities, so that each is the negation of the other. 3rd. Its duration 
in time. 4th. The mode of marking its duration, and of determining its 
periodicity. Of these the first two are generic and constant; the last two 
variable and specific. Without the periodicity and the antithetic division, there 
could not be a day at all; the idea would be lost: no mere continuous length of 
time arbitrarily measured would answer to the notion. On the other hand, the 
last two constituents may be varied to almost any extent, and yet the radical 
idea be preserved. The duration may be twenty-four hours, or twenty-four 
thousand years. The antithetic division may be by risings and settings of the 
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sun; or by any cyclical law of nature producing two opposite times of rest and 
action, of cold and warmth, of decay and growth; or by any other mode that 
poe gg give us two seasons of direct contrast, and making up, together, the full 
cycle. 

Applied, then, to the common solar day, these four constituents would stand 
thus: ist. The periodic nature. 2nd. The two antithetic seasons. 3rd. A 
specific duration of twenty-four hours. 4th. The duration and antithetic 
division marked by the rising and the setting of the sun. Here the last two 
have a peculiar character belonging specially to what we call a solar day. Is it 
urged that such are the days of creation? that the third constituent is as 
invariable in the idea as the first two; that this analysis asswmes fixedness in 
the first two, and variableness in the others? and that twenty-four hours, or 
that precise length of time, is as essential to the idea of what we call a day, as 
its periodic nature ; so that there can be no day without it? Then the answer 
is, why is not the fourth, or the present way of making and of marking that 
duration by sun-risings and sun-settings, equally essential and invariable? 
Which inheres most fixedly in the idea of acommon day, its duration of twenty- 
four hours, or its divided portions of sunrise and sunset? Do we not truly feel 
that it is easier to sever from the idea the former than the latter? We can more 
easily think of a day longer than twenty-four hours, than one having no sun- 
made antithetic division. But, we are forced to make this severance in the case 
of the Mosaic days, at least the first four of them. They were certainly without 
a rising and setting of the sun. If, without this, they could be called days, much 
more could the name be given to such as varied from the common day in respect 
of the less essential point of a twenty-four hours’ duration. As, then, they were 
not common days in this respect, what violation is there of language or of ideas 
in taking the further step, and affirming them to be uncommon in respect of 
duration? And this becomes much easier, if we take our stand-point in those 
early times when the images contained in the Hebrew words for evening and 
morning, and so naturally associated with the general idea of periodicity, were 
yet fresh in men’s thoughts. Since they have faded out, the conception assumes 
a more abstract and merely quantitative character, and we grow rigid in thinking 
of a certain duration as the most essential part of the idea. When the Hebrew 
words for evening and morning were as freshly metaphorical as our fall and 
spring, and contained much the same images, of repose and reviviscence, it was 
much easier to keep up the association of ideas on which the right interpretation 
so much depends. 

Now, nothing is more certain than that the Hebrew yom or day occurs 
oftenest in the unmeasured sense of age; as in the following: ‘In that day, 
saith the Lord, I will gather in the outcasts, and the Lord himself shall reign 
over them.” ‘In that day shall ye say, I will praise the Lord, for he has 
become our salvation.” In the latter days shall the Lord’s house be established 
on the tops of the mountains.” “ Whose dutgoings are from the days of eternity.” 
‘“‘ His throne shall be as the days of heaven.” Now, if in these and all similar 
passages the Hebrew yom had been rendered age in our version, we should have 
grown familiar with the phrase, and so been prepared for the same sense in the 
firstof the Genesis. In respect of the idea, we should have been in the same 
condition as the early Hebrew mind when it was familiar with both uses of the 
term, and took each as alike natural, seeing no more of metaphor in the one 
usage than in the other. We might even have felt that the larger sense was 
also the more primitive and real; and, in fact, the original idea, in respect to 
which all the lesser applications are but cyclical correspondences on a reduced 
scale. 

So, too, in the words for evening and morning. The Bible often uses them in 
a like indefinite sense. And in many other tongues, evening is used for a time 
of decline or repose, and morning for the coming in of something higher and 
better. We speak of the morning of the year: the spring is so called as its 
season of reviving, just as the winter is its evening of torpor or repose. So, too, 
we have the morning and evening of life, of a nation’s history, of the world, of 
the human race. Nor is this usage any more poetical than that of our words 
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spring and fall for the seasons of the dying and reviving year. Our solar diurnal 
period ceases at the Arctic circle. And we speak of the day at the pole as being 
twelvemonths in duration, with six months of darkness for its evening, and six 
of light for its morning. There the day is identical with the year: still itis a 
day; and we feel that the language is strictly true, and not merely a metaphorical 
application. Were we as familiar with the use of evening and morning, as we 
are with that of fall and spring, for certain portions of the year, we should then 
much more readily enter into the sense of the same terms as used for those longer 
antithetic times of rest and awakening which make up the Mosiac yom or period. 
The Hebrews were familiar with such an usage ; so that we are on strong ground 
when we maintain that in the reading of Genesis the larger cyclical ideas would 
come as naturally to them as the smaller do to us. 

The interpretation of the Mosaic days is by no means a modern discovery. 
It is as old at least as the time of the great St. Augustine. Our author shews 
conclusively that this wisest of the Christian fathers was led, without any hints 
from geology, but by the very style and language of the record itself, to regard 
the creative days as altogether extraordinary and anomalous in their character. 
Thus in one place he speaks of the Mosaic evening and morning as distinguishing 
between a nature not yet made and its subsequent manifestation. And, again, 
he says that this evening and morning are to be regarded not so much in respect 
of duration as of their making the boundaries of a periodic nature. In another 
place, where he has been treating of the Sabbath, he says that “ this day is not 
to be understood as those made by the circuit of the sun, but in another manner, 
not unlike that which marked the first three days of creation.” And the context 
shews that he was not merely endeavouring to account for the three ante-solar 
days, but that he viewed the whole seven as of the same strange character. 
“For,” says he, ‘the same mode is carried through, not merely to the fourth, 
leaving the others to be regarded as common solar days, but even to the sixth 
and seventh; so that, throughout, the day and night, between which God divided, 
are to be understood far otherwise than that other day and night, of which he 
said, let the luminaries divide them; for this latter kind he then established when 
he ordained the sun.” Our author quotes much more from this great Doctor, to 
the like effect. Thus, in one place, he says, ‘‘ Of what kind these days were, it 
is very difficult, yea, impossible, for us even to think, much more, to speak.” 

The most plausible objection to this view of indefinite periods comes from the 
mention of the Sabbath. The argument runs thus: If the seventh was a 
common day of twenty-four hours, so must have been the other six; but that 
the seventh was such a day we know, because.it was made the beginning and 
rule of reckoning for our Sabbaths appointed in memory of the divine observance. 
Now, it is clear enough, that if the seventh was a common day, so were all the 
rest. But we may invert the argument. On the seventh day God rested 
from the work of creation: have we heard of his resuming that work? Was, 
then, his Sabbath, or rest, a day of twenty-four hours? Did it have, has it had, 
an evening and a morning, like the others? Has it yet come toan end? If 
not, then we turn thé argument thus: the seventh was, or rather is, a long, 
unmeasured period; and therefore the others were of the same kind. And, to 
one who looks at the matter from the right point of view, there is great fitness 
and beauty in the less being thus used as a memorial of the greater ; the weekly 
Sabbath made by the sun thus symbolizing, and ever calling to mind, the great 
Sabbath, or rest of God, which, as far as regards the physical world, still 
continues. 

But here, again, St. Augustine remarks that in each of the first six days 
there is the same constant mention of an evening and morning ; but that in the 
seventh this is omitted. The circumstances of the case forbid us to regard such 
omission as unmeaning. And many other old writers were struck with this 
change touching the seventh day. There must be some sense in which God’s 
Sabbath is not finished. The difficulty vanishes at once, if we put out of view 
the notion of common days, and get free of the impediments growing from so 
narrow an interpretation. What other reason could there be for the forecited 
change, than that the seventh period had not yet closed? Its morning had not 
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even arrived. We are still in the evening of God’s Sabbath, unless Christ’s 
ascension were its closing era. What the morning of that Sabbath may be, we 
must learn from Scripture, or not at all; and Scripture speaks of “ the morning 
of the resurrection.” 

The objection drawn from the fourth commandment is the more untenable, 
forasmuch as it overlooks an answer that is legible on the very face of the 
language. The literal rendering is something thus: “Six day shalt thou labour 
and do all thy work. For six days God wrought the heavens and the earth.” 
There is the same word of working in both cases. Now, who will say that God’s 
work and man’s, or his manner of working and man’s, are the same, or to be 
taken in any aspects of mere likeness, because the same term is used of both, or 
of the common idea that unites them? If we attend to the ery of the 
thing, we may find it thus: six earthly days shalt thou labour and do thy 
human work; for in six heavenly days, or “ a of eternity,” God did his divine 
work in the creation of the world. What other idea than this can any sound 
reason take, on finding the same words applied to the works of man, and to the 
ineffably higher works of God? Again, the literal rendering would be, “ Re- 
member the day of rest, for God rested on the day of rest.” The same word for 
Sabbath in both cases: but is the meaning identical? Is there no transition to 
the higher idea? Is God’s rest our rest? Are not “his ways higher than our 
ways, and his thoughts than our thoughts, even as the heavens are higher than 
the earth?” 

On this subject we find a very noble and striking passage in Hugh Miller’s 
Foot Prints of the Creator, which it may be well to quote. ‘ Man,” says he, 
“‘ when in his unfallen state, bore the image of God; but it must have been a 
miniature image at best: the proportion of man’s week to that of his Maker 
may, for aught that appears, be mathematically just, and yet be a miniature 
image, too—the mere scale of a map, on which inches represent geographical 
degrees. All those week days and Sabbath days of man which have come and 
gone since man first entered upon this scene of being, with all which shall yet 
come and go, until the resurrection of the dead terminates the work of redemp- 
tion, may be included, and probably are included in the one Sabbath day of 
God.”—American Church Monthly. 


Jewish Sepulchral Monuments.—The Jewish congregation at Prague is un- 
doubtedly one of the most ancient in Europe. Some historians go so far as to 
assert that Bohemia was inhabited by Jews even before the conversion of her 
pagan population to Christianity. Be this as it may, it is admitted on all hands 
that the congregation settled in the capital dates from a very remote antiquity, 
although, owing to repeated expulsions, inundations, and conflagrations, no very 
ancient records are preserved in the communal archives. It was especially the 
terrible conflagration of 1689, consuming the whole Jewish quarter, which de- 
stroyed all annals. The only undeniable evidence of a most remote antiquity 
that still remains, is the old Jewish burial-ground, situated in the midst of what 
formerly was called the Jndenstadt, a gloomy, dismal looking portion of the 
city, in its lowest part, on the right bank of the Moldau, and exposed to the 
almost annually recurring overflowings of a river every spring swollen by its 
numerous tributary mountain torrents. Few visitors of this picturesque and 
historically remarkable city fail to inspect the extraordinary relic formed by the 
burial-ground. Let us imagine, in order to form a conception of it, a plot of 
ground as irregular in shape as Smithfield, although much larger, surrounded on 
all sides by high dead walls, lofty synagogues, and dreary buildings, one side of 
which forms a partition separating the dead within from the living beyond, the 
surface of which plot is, in many places, artificially raised nearly to the level of 
the wall, in consequence of the necessity under which, as we presume, the com- 
munal authorities found themselves from time to time to cover with earth the 
old graves in order to gain space for the new ones. Let us imagine the place 
thickly overgrown with rank vegetation, from which peer forth, apparently in a 
mass of inextricable confusion, thousands of tomb-stones and sepulchral monu- 
ments, from the simplest form, represented by a rough piece of wood, to the 
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most artistic group, from the commonest dull grey stone to the costliest glossy 
marble, in all stages of preservation and decay, and in various angles of incli- 
nation, some rising above the high grass and bushes, others half sunk into the 
ground from their own weight, whilst the very tops of others are just on the 
point of diving into.the yawning depth ; and these monuments of mortality are 
covered over with emblems and Hebrew inscriptions from the top to the bottom, 
and often also on all sides, some of the epitaphs being faint and worn by the 
hand of time, and moss grown, whilst others salvar the eye of the passer by 
the boldness of the character, and the glistening black paint overlaying the 
cavities of the engraved letters. Now it is this venerable burial-ground which 
constitutes the most truthful witness of the antiquity of the Jewish settlement 
at Prague. It is the dead who bear testimony to the living. Yet no one hitherto 
properly undertook to interrogate this witness, or, if the task were undertaken, 
to publish the evidence. To the learned, zealous, and liberal-minded M. Albert 
Cohen the merit is due of having enabled Herr Lieben, actuary of the burial 
society, by defraying the expense of publication, to send forth to the world a 
most interesting little volume, containing a collection of 170 of the most im- 
portant epitaphs, copied from the tomb-stones, reaching from the year 941 to 
1787, when the burial-ground was closed by order of the then emperor, Joseph 
II. These epitaphs form, as far as they extend, as it were, the history—at least 
they supply the most valuable materials for the history—of a congregation 
which, in the mental development of European Judaism down to our own time, 
has acted a very conspicuous part. 

The perusal of the epitaphs is not only instructive but also calculated to fill 
the heart with feelings of the deepest melancholy. Occasionally the eye is met 
in the inscriptions by the term wpm, literally the saint, but really meaning the 
martyr; that is, one murdered by fanatics because he refused to change his 
religion. An epitaph of this kind is the following, which we translate from the 
Hebrew, in which, however, the word martyr does not occur :— 

‘Here lies interred a faithful man, who was slain: his name is Abram, son of 
Jacob. The Name (God) will avenge his blood. His blood was shed like that 
of a bullock. Twelfth of Iyar, 236, of the abridged era. (p 8h).” 

Here is another, of which we offer only an abridgment, it being too long for 
translation in full :— 

“Here is interred the martyr, the high priest our master, the exalted Rabbi 
Chaim, the son of Isaac, the righteous priest. He was slain near the despicable 
city of Zwittan. He was a stately man, withal pious and humble, propagating 
the law in an academy. The God of vengeance will take revenge, and may his 
death expiate all guilt.” 

Here is another more pathetic, with which we shall close our martyrological 
extracts :— 

“ Here lie interred the ashes of the martyrs, Israel, son of Isaiah, Hurwitz, 
the Levite, and of his father-in-law, Rabbi Moses, son of Joel, who have delivered 
over their lives to the flames, and in public have sanctified the name of God ; 
that their bodies should be pure without guilt, was the silent resolution of both 
of them. Loudly they recited: ‘Hear, O Israel, the Eternal our God, the 
Eternal is one.’ Their desire was that their souls should quit them at the same 
time. They were not guilty of any transgression against the Law of Moses. 
The splendour of Israel was consigned to the land of darkness, and Moses stepped 
nigh the dark cloud on the sixth day of the week, Kislev 27, in the year 329 of 
the abridged era.” 

Epitaphs of two of the most remarkable men that ever adorned a congrega- 
tion are those of Mordechai Meisel and David Oppenheim. That of the former 
is too long and too tautological for being reproduced in full. We will, therefore, 
select those portions for translation which allude to the charities of this good 
man :— 

“His favours extended over us all, his benefactions were bestowed upon 
everybody. He built a little sanctuary, dedicating it to the Eternal, a splendid 
edifice. He erected hospitals and bathing-houses. He paved the Jewish quarter, 
bought the ground for a burial-place, appointed a house for a ~ ace for 
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scholars, was very generous to those who studied the law, gave marriage por- 
tions to poor maidens, and ample charity to the needy, and exerted himself in 
redeeming prisoners according to his ample means. His whole generation re- 
ceived advice and support from him, he assisted them in the hour of distress, 
deeply sympathised with their troubles, lent 20,000 dollars, without interest, to 
the congregations of Posen and Cracow. He stood high in the esteem of princes 
and his monarch. In his days there were no calamities in our quarter, for he 
protected us with allhis might. He died at the age of 73, and was buried with 
great honour.” 

To this epitaph the learned annotator, Herr Simon Hock appends, in the 
same publication, the following biographical sketch :— 

‘“* Mordechai, son of Samuel Meisel, was born in 1528, probably at Prague, 
since this family name is already met with in 1477, and became not extinct with 
him, although he died childless. In his younger days he witnessed the two 
eventful expulsions of the Jews from Prague, respectively 1542 and 1561. How- 
ever, in the following year they obtained permission to return, after which time 
Meisel appears to have attained to riches and influence. His name is first men- 
tioned in 1569. He was twice married. His second wife survived him.” 

His public charities are thus summed up by the annotator :— 

“ He built the High Synagogue, presented rich gold and silver adornments, 
and costly embroidery, not only to the synagogues of Prague, but also to those 
at Jerusalem and os Fond he erected a general bathing-house, and also one 
solely for the use of women, built a poor-house, paved the whole Jewish quarter, 
often clothed the poor of the whole congregation, gave regularly every year their 
marriage portions to two deserving young women, lent considerable sums of 
money, without interest, to tradespeople, in order to assist them in business. 
To the congregations of Posen and Cracow, which, in 1590, had been reduced by 
fires to great misery, he partly lent and partly presented 20,000 dollars. In 
1590 he bought a piece of ground, and erected upon it a synagogue, called to 
this day by his name, Meisel Schule, which could not have cost him less than 
10,000 dollars. He also established an academy, and bought the ground for a 
burial-place. All these public institutions were founded at his sole expense. 
In 1581 he contributed 100 rix-dollars towards the rebuilding of the Salvador 
Church. In 1593 he was elected senior warden of his congregation ; he was 
highly esteemed at court, and some historians report that he was aulic coun- 
sellor, and entrusted with the imperial seal. He died in the night, between the 
13th and 14th of March, 1601, having twelve days previously made his will in 
the presence of the Chief Rabbi Lowe, son of Bezalel, and his two brother 
wardens, and having amply provided for all the members of his family by liberal 
bequests, appointed his two nephews as his heirs. His burial was attended by 
the highest state officer, the emperor himself sending a representative. His 
will, however, was not recognized by the government, the crown claiming the 
property of the deceased, since he had died childless. It is said that not less 
than 600,000 mares silver were found in his house in cash, and numerous law- 
suits ensued among the legatees and against the crown, which ninety years 
after his death had not yet terminated.” 

The next epitaph attracting our attention is that of Rabbi David Oppen- 
heim, who was as successful in accumulating literary treasures as Meise! had 
been in gathering those of a material nature. The life of this celebrated chief 
rabbi deserves a special notice in these pages, since his famous Hebrew librar 
now enriches our own Bodleian. We will not copy his very long epitaph, which 
chiefly eulogizes his great learning, piety, efforts for the promotion of study, 
and expatiates on the merits of the work composed by him, but make some few 
extracts from the learned annotator quoted before :— 

“* David, son of Abraham Oppenheim, was born at Worms in 1664. He was 
a nephew of the Viennese court agent, Samuel Oppenheim, and a disciple of 
Gerson Oulif Ashkenasi, Rabbi of Metz; in 1686 he was Chief Rabbi at Brecz, 
in Lithuania; in 1690 Chief Rabbi of Moravia; and in 1702 Chief Rabbi of 
Prague, and head of the academies. In 1713 he was elected Chief Rabbi over 
half, and in 1718 over the whole of Bohemia, and confirmed in his office by the 
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successive emperors, Leopold I., Joseph I., and Charles II. He died in 1736. 
Although a great scholar, author of several valuable works, and most benevolent 
and liberal, yet was he chiefly remarkable for his extraordinary love for books. 
He collected, at an immense expense, and through extraordinary exertions, a 
Hebrew library, such as was not equalled either before or after his time. He 
had agents in all quarters of the globe, commissioned to buy for him valuable 
Hebrew works, whether printed or in manuscript. It contained not less than 
1000 manuscripts. Rabbi Oppenheim must have been a very rich man, since 
the tithe which he gave to the poor is stated in his epitaph to have amounted to 
50,000 dollars. In the controversy against the followers of Sabbathia Zebee, 
which raged in his time, he evinced most tolerant sentiments, and steadfastly 
refused to join in the excommunication hurled by the rabbis of the age against 
this sect. He was considered as a good mathematician. Several works of his 
have been published, many more, however, are still in manuscript, twenty-four 
of which are in the possession of one private individual at Viasen, near Wilna.” 

_ Among the 170 epitaphs are also a considerable number of remarkable women. 
We will copy one or two. The first is that of Hendel, wife of the senior warden 
of the congregation at Prague :— 

‘* Jacob Baschevi, a man who for munificence, charity, true piety, and zeal 
for his brethren, has but few equals. Highly esteemed by the successive 
emperors, his cotemporaries, knighted by them, with the title Von Truenberg, 
and distinguished with extraordinary immunities and privileges for the un- 
common services rendered to the state in times of great peril, his noble-minded 
wife rivalled him in deeds of charity and philanthropy. Having died in 1628, 
she for ten years witnessed the ravages of the war which desolated Germany for 
thirty consecutive years. During this calamitous period she proved a real 
mother to the distressed. At her table she fed the hungry, the naked her hands 
clothed, the orphans she educated, for poor girls she provided, needy scholars 
she supported, synagogues and schools she supplied with the a means. 
Whenever, in the neighbouring countries, the pillaging soldiers had destroyed 
books necessary for instruction or edification, she forwarded fresh supplies. 
She died deeply lamented by the thousands whom she befriended and benefitted.” 

Vigele, wife of Rabbi Isaac, the priest (she died in the year 1629), is, in the 
epitaph, greatly extolled, not only for her charity and piety, but also for her 
learning, she being a Talmudic scholar. 

Let our readers not suppose that with these extracts we have exhausted the 
interest of the publication. Far from it, since every page records remarkable 
facts and notices, from which we have just culled a few as specimens. What 
renders the publication still more valuable is its introduction, written by Rappa- 
port, replete, as are all the productions of this great scholar, with learning, deep 
research and profound criticism. Our review has already grown so extensive 
that we cannot spare any room for extracts from the introduction. But we can 
promise those interested in Hebrew literature and the history of the Jews, who 
will peruse it, a rich treat, such as can only be prepared by the genius and 
acumen of the erudite and indefatigable Chief Rabbi of the capital of Bohemia.— 
From a Review of Lieben’s “ Inscriptions in the Old Cemetery at Prague,” in 
Jewish Chronicle. 


Present State of Jerusalem.—‘ Our dwellings, dear enough, would in Euro 
resemble hovels or dungeons. They are low, narrow, damp vaults, with walls 
hardly whitewashed, and which will hold neither nail nor hook. Small hand- 
stoves serve to bake the scanty dough. The whole week we live upon pulse, 
eggs, milk food, melons, or cucumbers. There is no meat except mutton or 
fowl. The majority cannot afford to buy meat except on Passover and New- 
year. Corn is bought every week, and has to be cleaned, sifted, carried to the 
mill, be brought home, converted into dough, and carried to the oven. This is 
a task which occupies the housewife and her daughters three full days out of 
every week, and which proves a great obstacle to the establishment of a school. 
The dress is oriental, picturesque and noble, even in tatters. Clear eyes and 
light hair are a rarity among the Jerusalemites. . . The Jewish population is 
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about 7000 souls, which may be divided into two classes. Two-thirds are 
orientals, heirs to all the patriarchal virtues, almost entirely devoted to sacred 
studies. Few women, however, can read; they recite their prayers from me- 
mory. They are averse to every innovation, and afraid of European influence. 
The other third consists of Poles and Russians, who arrive by every steamer. 
These are divided into five or six congregations, by no means friendly with each 
other. There is also a German congregation of about twenty families who have 
a desire for schools and progress, but they are in a decided minority. Among 
these are distinguished Herr Schwarz, author of the book Palestine, and Herr 
Hausdorf, dragoman of the Austrian consulate. There are also five or six 
French and Italian families, who, however, do not count py, and therefore have 
to join the other congregations. The Poles import, together with their trailing 
caftans and fur caps—now banished from the states of the czar—all the peculi- 
arities now characterizing them. There are among them great scholars, but the 
mass is blindly fanatic and bitterly opposed to every study. Perhaps the wrongs 
suffered by them in Europe render them hostile to everything proceeding from 
thence. However, since the repeated journeys of the Montefiores, Rothschilds, 
and Cohens to the Holy Land, and the highly meritorious efforts made by them 
for her welfare, the terror with which the European costume was regarded is 
diminishing. The resident Jews begin to comprehend that a Jewish heart, 
loving God and observing his law, may also beat under a gilet. 
* * 


* 

The only relic remaining to us of the glorious temple is the so-called mp 
awe (Western Wall). It is a wall of about fifty arms’ length, consisting of 
massive oblong stones. The first layer, on a level with the space paved at the 
expense of Sir Moses Montefiore, where every Friday the devout assemble in 
hundreds in order to perform there the evening service and recite Psalms, con- 
sists of hard, imperishable stones, each the length of two arms, and one anda 
half high. After six or eight layers both the stones as well as their cut change; 
they are about 2000 years old. The upper stones are small and square, of about 
half an arm’s tangs, similar to those used in constructing the high wall and 
strong towers surrounding the city, of which Saladin was the builder.—From 
the Journal of a lady printed in the ‘* Educatore Israelita.” 


Christian Art.— Dean of St. Paul's.—Supposing it were possible to concentre 
in one great museum the whole of these things, where should you prefer to draw 
the line? Would you draw the line between what I may call the ancient Pagan 
world and the modern Christian world, and so leave, to what may be called the 
ancient world, all the ancient sculpture, and any fragments of ancient painting 
which there might be—all the vases, all the ancient bronzes, and, in short, every- 
thing which comes down to a certain period? Do you think that that would he 
the best division, or should you prefer aT division which takes special arts, and 
keeps those arts together?—I should like the Pagan and Christian division. 
I think it very essential that wherever the sculpture of a nation was, there its 
ron work should be—that wherever its iron work was, there its pottery should 
be, and so on. 

And you would keep the mediswval works together, in whatever form those 
medieval works existed ?—Yes; I should not at all feel injured by having to 
take a cab-drive from one century to another century. 

Or from the ancient to the modern world ?—No. 

Mr. Richmond.—If it were found convenient to keep separate the Pagan and 
the Christian art, with which would you associate the aahinead ?—By “ Chris- 
tian and Pagan Art” I mean, before Christ, and after Christ. 

Then the medieval would come with the paintings?—Yes: and also the 
Mahomedan, and all the Pagan art which was after Christ, I should associate 
as part, and a most essential part, because it seems to me that the history of 
Christianity is complicated perpetually with that which Christianity was effect- 
ing. Therefore, it is a matter of date, not of Christianity. Everything before 
a should be glad to see separated, or you may take any other date that 
you like, 
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But the inspiration of the two schools—the Pagan and the Christian—seems 
so different, that there would be no great violence done to the true theory of a 
national gallery in dividing those two, would there, if each were made complete 
in itself?—That is to say, taking the spirit of the world after Christianity was 
in it, and the spirit of the world before Christianity was in it. 

Dean of St. Paul’s.—The birth of Christ, you say, is the commencement of 
Christian art ?—Yes! 

Then Christian influence began, and, of course, that would leave a small 
debateable ground, particularly among the ivories, for instance, which we must 
settle according to circumstances ?— Wide of any debateable ground ; all the art 
of a nation which had never heard of Christianity, the Hindoo art and so on, 
would, I suppose, if of the Christian era, go into the Christian gallery.— National 
Gallery Commission. 


The Cozri of Rabbi Yehudah Hallevi.—By Rev. Dr. Adolph Fischel, of New 
York.—Among the distinguished rabbins, who, by their writings, piety, and 
religious zeal, have rendered themselves worthy of the respect and affection of 
all true Israelites, a prominent place may well be claimed for Rabbi Yehudah 
Hallevi. He was one of the few on whom Providence had bestowed the talents 
both of a poet anda philosopher. Endowed with a vivid imagination, a warm 
heart and strong religious sympathies, he poured forth in melodious strains his 
ae to his God, and in soul-stirring elegies lamented the fate of Israel and 
Jerusalem. On these poetic effusions the highest honour has been conferred by 
his brethren, who inserted them in their ritual and recite them on fasts and 
festivals. Distinguished as he was as a poet, he allowed not his imagination to 
overshadow his reason ; for, as his book Cozri shews, he was a profound thinker 
and devoted to the study of philosophy. This work, written in the year 4900 
A.M. (1140 ¢.£), was translated by Yehudah Ibn Tibbon from the original Arabic 
into Hebrew, and re-translated into Latin, Spanish, and German. 

The book is written in the form of a dialogue, and the author no doubt chose 
this Socratic mode of argument as being the best and easiest plan for the expo- 
sition of his views and the refutation of objections. He chose as the basis of 
his dialogue an incident which transpired four centuries before his time. It 
seems that a king of the Chasars (whose dominions extended along the Caspian 
Sea) had a dream, in which an angel appeared to him and told him that “ though 
his intentions were good, yet his acts were not acceptable to God.” When he 
awoke he sent for a Greek philosopher, a Christian, and a Mahomedan, and asked 
cach individually to give him a lucid exposition of their religious views. As 
none of these appeared satisfactory, he sent for a Hebrew and questioned him on 


various points connected with his religion and people. The Hebrew gave him 


an outline of the historical facts that form the basis of his belief, the ideas he 
entertains of a Supreme Being, which were not founded on speculative philosoph 
but on revelation, emanating from him who is the Creator and Guide of the uni- 
verse, and who selected Israel from all nations to be his peculiar people, revealing 
to them the duties of man, the means whereby divine favour may be obtained, 
and everlasting life in a future world. The king listened attentively, argued 
each point with him, and finding his arguments conclusive embraced the Jewish 
faith, and appointed the Hebrew as his teacher. The latter now gives a more 
systematic analysis of his doctrines, and begins My explaining the biblical expres- 
sions regarding the Deity. He then speaks of Palestine as the land of Israel, 
and of Israel in relation to the world, especially of their duties as true wor- 
shippers of God—duties which consist both in inward sentiments and outward 
observances. This leads him into a disquisition on the oral law and a refutation 
of the Karaite doctrines. The various names of God, as specified in the Bible, 
form the next subject of discussion, and also the attributes ascribed to him by 
Moses and the prophets. He further contrasts the doctrines of the Greek philo- 
sophers with hoes of the Holy Scriptures, and concludes with an exposition 
of his views on the human soul, free-will, Providence, and other metaphysical 
subjects. 
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The Hebrew then informed the king that he intended to depart on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. The king dissuaded him, and asked, ‘“‘ What he 
would do in the land of Canaan, seeing that the Shechina is no longer there ? 
Why expose himself to all the dangers of a journey and a voyage?” But the 
Hebrew replied, ‘‘ The Shechina that was seen eye to eye, is indeed no longer 
there, but the invisible spiritual Shechina is with every Israelite whose actions 
are correct, whose heart is pure, whose soul is zealous for the religion of the 
God of Israel. Heart and soul can only be pure and perfect in a place which 
we know is consecrated to the Lord; and hence the longing for the Holy Land, 
especially on the of those who for former transgressions have to implore 
God’s pardon. The dangers I may incur do not restrain me. Nay, far greater 
dangers might be incurred by him who longs and hopes for reconciliation with 
his God. This is more praiseworthy than to risk our lives in war to be called 
heroes and obtain honours.” The king replied, ‘‘ May God protect thee! he is 
the giver of all good, the God of mercy and reward. May he be gracious to 
thee, and to all who, like thyself, are devoted to him! Amen, Selah!” This 
latter part derives additional interest from the facts that Rabbi Yehudah Hallevi 
himself, animated with a strong desire to see the Holy Land, left Spain and its 
blue sky to visit the land of his forefathers. It is said that, when before the 
walls of Jerusalem, he recited his beautiful elegy on Zion, and there fell a victim 
to a murderous assault of an Arab. Whether this is true or not it is difficult to 
decide ; and it has very appropriately been said of him what the Holy Scriptures 
say of Moses: ‘‘ No man knoweth his sepulchre unto this day.” 

Those who have commented on the “ Cozri” have invariably taken a some- 
what contracted view of the author’s object in writing this work. They speak of 
his exposition only in relation to his people and to his faith, but forget that the 
events of the times in which he lived may have furnished this occasion to pro- 
duce such a work. The crusades which at that time agitated the Christian and 
Mahomedan world, and thus brought two cognate religious systems into colli- 
sion, could not be looked on with indifference by the Hebrew. To him it was a 
collision of two erroneous principles, the vindication of which was left to the 
force of arms, and the prize of which was to be Jerusalem. How significant do 
not these words become in the mouth of the religious philosopher: ‘‘ Great dan- 
gers might be incurred by him who longs and hopes for reconciliation with his 
God. This is more praiseworthy than to risk our lives in war, to be called 
heroes and obtain honours.”’— Occident. 


Celtic Burial Places.— Cairns, which are the most undisputed form of 
Celtic burial-place, were once very numerous in this district; but a great part 
must have been long since removed. The graves of Norway bear an outward 
resemblance to the Celtic cairn, but the main cause appears to be that in moun 
tainous countries stones are more easily procurable than earth. Wherever a 
doubt, therefore, exists as to the proprietorship of one of these mounds, the only 
certain means of deciding would be afforded ty an examination of the interior. 
The Norse cairn should enclose a stone chest or wooden chamber, and certain] 
iron weapons. Of all the cairns described in Hutchinson, not one can wit 
certainty be identified as Norse. There is no mention of iron, a number only 
contained urns and ashes; and though unburnt bones and corpses have been 
found, the Norwegians, as has been observed before, burned the body, until at 
or about the time of their conversion to Christianity. 

Tumuli or barrows still remain in great numbers. As far as any records have 
been kept of those removed, nearly all must be claimed for the Bronze age, and 
the main part of those yet standing are essentially of a Danish character. Again, 
in the description of this class of graves, we have no actual mention of iron 
antiquities. The cairn called Mill Hill appears to have been a Celtic burial- 
place, whilst Lowdon How was more srokebt Danish than Norse. Four dif- 
ferent names are found in connexion with sepulchres of this kind; how, raise, 
barrow, and hill; but the distinction is principally that of age, and the order of 
the words as here placed indicates the period to which each Tolengs. 

We have few traces of the Iron age, which is to be regarded as exclusively 
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Norwegian, wherever the body has been burned. On opening Beacon Hill, near 
Aspatria, an unusually long skeleton was found; but as some of the exhumed 
antiquities are described as effected by rust, it is possible that the grave was 
Norse of the latest period. Iron is said to have been found under two cairns, in 
the excavations at ‘‘Stoneraise Camp” in Dalston. Ormstead near Penrith was 

ssibly a Norse burial-place, whilst Thulbarrow in the same neighbourhood 
still remaining) is in all probability Danish. But there is no doubt an exami- 
nation of the numerous tumuli yet scattered over the country would extend and 
correct our knowledge on this interesting subject. . . . 

Runes are not to be found earlier than the Iron age, and in Cumbria they are 
still of later date. All those yet deciphered have proved to be Anglo-Saxon. 
On this part of our subject there is very little to be said, save that in doubtful 
cases every professor of runes imagines a different reading from every other, 
and where certainty prevails, the inscription invariably runs thus: ‘One per- 
son erected this to another,” the name being rarely of the slightest importance. 

emorial stones of various kinds still remain in considerable numbers, the 
most remarkable of which perhaps is Nine Standards in Westmorland. Several 
villages called Unthank take their name from monuments no longer in existence, 
the word being in English onthink, and the phrase “ to think on” still current 
in the dialect. Bauta stones are invariably found in connexion with graves.— 
Sullivan's “* Cumberland and Westmorland.” 


Christian Jewish Sects in Russia.—Towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the so-called Jewish sect produced a great stir in the Russian church. Its 
origin is ascribed to a Jew named Zacharias, who is described as an astrologer 
and necromancer, and who came from Poland to Novgorod, about the year 1470. 
He began to teach secretly that the only divine law was that of Moses ; that the 
Messiah was still to come; and that the worship of images was a sin. He made 
his first converts among clergymen and their families, who became so zealous 
in their new persuasion that they desired to receive circumcision. But Zacha- 
rias persuaded them not to discover by such an act their real sentiments, and to 
conform outwardly to the Christian religion. The clergymen strictly followed 
this prudent advice. The number of proselytes considerably increased, chiefly 
among the clergy, and some principal families of the town. These sectarians 
covered their real opinions with such a display of zeal in the rigid observance 
of the precepts of the church that they acquired a great reputation for sanctity. 
Two of them, Alexis and Dionysius, were accordingly transferred to Moscow, 
in 1480, by the grand duke, Ivan Vaalovich, as priests to two of the principal 
churches of the capital. Alexis advanced high in the favour of that monarch, 
to whom he had free access, which was a rare distinction. This circumstance 
gave him great facilities for propagating his opinions, and he made ag” prose- 
lytes; the principal of them were the secretary of the grand duke, Theodor 
Kuritzin, who was employed on several diplomatic missions, and Zosimus, the 
archimandarite of the convent of St. Simon, whom the grand duke, on the re- 
commendation of the same Alexis, raised to the dignity of metropolitan of 
Moscow. 

Alexis died in 1489, and it was only after his death that his opinions became 
known. The grand duke then declared that he remembered some Hn | strange 
mysterious words of Alexis. It is also said that he confessed that his daughter- 
in-law, Helena, daughter of Stephen the Great, Prince of Wallachia, was seduced 
to the Jewish sect by a disciple of Alexis. The existence of this sect was dis- 
covered by Gennadius, Archbishop of Novgorod, who sent to Moscow several 
— accused of having insulted the cross and the images of the saints, of 

aving blasphemed against Christ and the Virgin, and denied the resurrection 
of the dead. A synod was assembled at Moscow; in 1490, in order to try these 
heretics. The metropolitan, Zosimus, presided, whose participation in their 
tenets was not then discovered. The accused denied the charge, but sufficient 
evidence was brought forward to prove the fact. The bishops wished to punish 
the heretics severely, but the grand duke opposed them, and declared the 
should only be anathematized and imprisoned. Theodor Kuritzin and other ad- 
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herents of the sect continued to propagate its doctrines, and to increase the num- 
ber of its followers, particularly by teaching astrology. This began to spread 
a spirit of doubt and inquiry among many people; and clergymen and laymen 
were constantly disputing about the dogmas of religion. The sectarians were 
protected by the metropolitan Zosimus, who is accused of having persecuted the 
orthodox clergy. 

The details about this sect are contained in a work by Joseph, hegumenos, 
or abbot, of the convent Volokolainsk, who died in 1516, and who was the most 
zealous adversary of this sect. Zosimus resigned his dignity in 1494, and re- 
tired into a convent. The persecution ceased for some time in Moscow, but the 
archbishop of Novgorod continued it in his district, whence many sectarians 
fled to Poland and Germany. In 1503 the representatives of the clergy, who 
were supported by this Joseph, induced the grand duke to issue an order for the 
trial of the heretics. They were tried before an ecclesiastical court, of which 
Joseph was a member, and the chief accuser. The heretics acknowledged their 
opinions, and maintained them to be true. They were condemned, and some of 
them publicly burnt, others had their tongues cut off, and many were shut up 
in prisons and convents. Nothing more has been heard of the sect since the 
date of 1503, but there now exists among the Roskolniks of Russia a sect which 
observes the Mosaic rites, and it is very probable that it is derived from the sect 
which we have described. 

In several parts of Poland, Turkey, and in the Russian government of Tula, 
there are followers of Jelesnewsheheena. The origin of this appellation is un- 
known, «nd it is probably derived from the name of their founder, or some lead- 
ing member. Although Russians by origin and language, they strictly observe 
the Mosaic law, perform circumcision, keep the Sabbath on Saturdays, and 
abuse the Christian religion. It may be that they are the descendants of that 
Jewish sect which appeared at Novgorod and Moscow at the close of the fif- 
teenth Pecos Sr «| Chronicle. 


Royal Society of Literature.—Nov. 25.—Mr. Hogg read a paper, ‘On the 
supposed Scriptural Names of Baalbec, the Syrian Heliopolis,” in which he 
demonstrated that many names occurring in the Bible, which had been given to 
this celebrated place, had been attributed to it with little reason ; and that it 
was impossible to shew, with any certainty, that it had any Biblical title at an 
early period of history. On the whole, Mr. Hogg considered the Bekathaven of 
Amos as the most likely of the names suggested.—Mr. Vaux read a paper, ‘‘ On 
the recent Researches of C. T. Newton, Esq., Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at 
Mytilene, at Budrum (the ancient Halicarnassus).” Mr. Newton commenced 
his excavations in search of the mausoleum (or tomb of Mausolus, King of 
Caria), by digging on the spot marked as its site, by em Spratt, R.N., in 
the chart compiled by him for the English Admiralty. Here he found nothing 
which could be assigned to the mausoleum, though, in the neighbourhood, he 
came upon a mule’s load, at least, of Greek and Roman terra-cottas, a large 
number of which have been shipped thence, and are now in England. Failing 
there, Mr. Newton determined to excavate on the spot suggested long since by 
Professor Donaldson, who, twenty-five years ago, observed fragments of Ionic 
columns lying about in situ and made drawings of many of them. Here he soon 
met with signal success in the discovery of the torso of an equestrian figure and of 
a seated female, both double the size of life, the hind-quarters of seven lions, the 
same in style as the heads still remaining in the castle—and two pieces of frieze, 
of great beauty—evidently parts of that already in the British Museum. Besides 
these more important objects, there was a vast collection of architectural frag- 
ments, which will be of great value to the student of architecture at home. 
There could be no doubt that -he reached the structure of the mausoleum. A 
little later Mr. Newton found the Hellenic wall, which had once formed the 
north boundary of the Temenos, or precinct of the mausoleum, and, close to it, a 
colossal lion, quite perfect except fis legs. Beyond this, again, was found a 
gigantic horse, with the bronze bit still remaining in his mouth, unquestionably 
one of the horses of the quadriga, which we know, from Pliny’s description, was 
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at the top of the pyramid. It was now clear that the earthquake, which, in all 
probability, was the first to ruin the mausoleum, had thrown the quadriga and 
other portions of the sculptures beyond the northern boundary wall. Here, too, 
were subsequently found many blocks of marble, so cut as evidently to have 
formed the steps of the pyramid and part of the outer circle, the spokes and 
nave of the chariot-wheel, from which it may be inferred that the chariot itself 
was not less than twenty feet long. We are happy to be able to state that 
a large portion of the invaluable sculptures thus disinterred by Mr. Newton, 
have already, owing to the liberality of Government, safely reached the Museum, 
and that the remainder are on their way, and may be expected soon to arrive. 
Among the smaller objects which have reached England are fragments of a 
pale yellow vase in Oriental alabaster, bearing a Cuneiform inscription, and an 
Egyptian cartouche—each respectively recording the name of “ Xerxes, the 
great King.” ‘Such vases are extremely rare, and only two or three are known 
bearing analogous inscriptions. Is it too much to conjecture that this very vase 
may have been a gift from Xerxes himself to the elder Artemisia, who, as we 
know from Herodotus, greatly distinguished herself, on his side, at the battle 
of Salamis ? 


Beirut, Syria, Sept. 26, 1857.—We are soon to have a weekly newspaper 
established in Beirut. It will be the first ever issued in Syria, and will be in 
the Arabic language, and supported and conducted entirely by natives. The 
house of Madowar, merchants of Beirut, are the chief pecuniary helpers of the 
enterprise, and Khalil Khevri Effendi, a young poet of the city, is to be the 
principal editor. We watch this enterprize with interest. It is a fair illustra- 
tion of the cupidity and corruption of the Turkish officials that the firman 
authorizing this enterprize, so useful for the public good, could not be procured 
from Constantinople without a large outlay of piastres. I could wish that this 
Arabic journal might find a few patrons in England. The affairs of Syria move 
on much as usual. The country has been in rather an unquiet state this 
summer. Robberies and murders, and other outrages, have been of frequent 
occurrence in Lebanon, and the government does nothing but intrigue, as nsual, 
and play their cards, and manage so as to keep things in some kind of order, 
and prevent downright rebellion. Just now they are beginning another con- 
scription to recruit the army, and it will not be strange if there should be a storm 
on the mountains. The Druses will probably resist the conscription, as they did 
a few years since. A new element of trouble, this time, will be the enlistment 
of Christians in the army, which will have to be managed very carefully and 
favourably, or it will make mischief. No one can live long in Turkey without 
feeling that their security, and that of the people, is owing directly to the pro- 
vidential government of God, and the restraints he imposes on the passions of 
men; and not in any sense the result of the presence of the rulers. Yet there 
is no doubt that the mere name of a government is worth a great deal.— 
Christian Times. 


The Sahara.—One M. C. Loyer, who writes from the Algerian Sahara, appears 
to think that in the Touaregs he has discovered a colony of ancient Jews or 
Christians. They are allied to the Berbers, and wear upon their bucklers, and 
the hilt of their swords, the emblem of the Latin cross. They hate the Arabs ; 
and although nominally Mussulmans, they detest Mohammedanism. It is cer- 
tainly strange that, while their relations of the Atlas, the Kabyles and the 
Mozabites, have lost their writings, the Touaregs have preserved theirs. More 
strange, the Arab has his sole law in the Koran, whereas the Kabyles, Moza- 
bites, and the Touaregs alone, in the midst of African Mohammedans, possess, 
beside the Koran, a book of laws, a civil code, which, singularly enough, they 
call the Canon (Kanoun). ‘The celebrated Arabian writer, [bn-Khaldoun, cele- 
brates the Berbers and their cognates for their bravery, intelligence, hospitality, 
candour, and other excellent virtues. This writer says that they are Jews, but 
furnishes no proof. Besides making use of the Latin cross, the Touaregs have 
many usages in their religious assemblies which go far to shew that they are 
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the remains of a people Christianized in an imperfect manner at some very 
remote date. Further investigation may yield something more definite. The 
Berbers, their kindred, it is well known, always wear a veil over the counte- 
nance.— Clerical Journal. 


Persian Jews.—There has lately been here the well known traveller, J. 
Benjamin, who is now making arrangements for a second journey to the East. 
He will go to Hamburg, and there embark for Malabar. The newspapers hav- 
ing reported the emancipation of the Jews in Persia, it may not be uninteresting 
to state that Herr Benjamin, on his return from his first journey, in 1856, in 
urgent terms memorialized the Emperor of the French, the Queen of England, 
and the Sultan, to intercede with the Shah for the Persian Jews, who live under 
the most awful oppression, and that it is not improbable that this representation 
has produced some effect.— Frankfort Paper. 


Dr. Adam Clarke.—An obelisk is about to be erected to the memory of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the Bible commentator, by J. J. Clarke, Esq., one of the members 
of Parliament for Londonderry, at Portrush, on ground given by jthe Earl of 
Antrim, the lord of the manor. Close to the site is a school founded by Dr. 
Clarke, the old schoolhouse still remaining. and well attended by the children of 
the neighbourhood. The connexion of the commentator with this part of the 
kingdom may not be generally known. He was born in 1762, of humble 
parentage, in a village in the north of Ireland. From early life he shewed a 
desire for entering the ministry, but the res angusta domi chilled his aspirations. 
At the age of eighteen he went to serve a Mr. Bennet, a linen-draper or merchant 
of Coleraine. This Mr. Bennet seems to have been an eccentric old bachelor or 
widower, and his household was as miscellaneous in its way as that of Dr. 
Johnson in Bolt-court. There was one ancient relation, or retainer, sheltered 
under the roof who was bedridden, and left to the charge of careless servants. 
Except to take her food, no one ever went near the poor old woman. Young 
Clarke commiserated her solitude; and his kind attention and pious consolation 
cheered the last days of the helpless sufferer. Another inmate of the house, 
Molly the cook, was a woman of boisterous manners and profane spirit, the 
terror of the whole establishment. To Adam Clarke she took a savage dislike, 
solely on account of his religious character. He tried to propitiate Molly, but 
the first attempts were repelled with a violence that forbad further experiments. 
The good man then tells that he then betook himself to pray for Molly, and 
the result was a turning of her heart and a change of her life, which amazed all 
Coleraine, and of which the tradition remains to this day. The author of 
‘* Mary Powell,” in her “‘ Memoirs of Good Servants,” records the circumstance, 
remarking of Molly that “ the tigress became a lamb. All her fierce and violent 
tempers were removed; she became meek and gentle, diligent in business, and 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” It was no sudden or superficial change 
that had come over her. Dr. Clarke left Coleraine soon after Molly was pooner 
but thirty years after he revisited the place, and had the pleasure of enjoying 
Christian fellowship with his old and respected friend. These biographical 
gleanings are worth all the literary fame of Dr. Clarke, and the erection of a 
monument will help to perpetuate the memory of the good and learned man 


in the district where he commenced his labours of Christian usefulness.— 
Atheneum. 


New Translation of the Bible-—We have been requested by the Very Rev. 
Dr. Husenbeth to give insertion to the following :—‘‘Sir,—I observed a paragraph 
in your number for October 3rd last, page 954, in which you state correctly that 
Dr. Newman has been entrusted with the task of preparing a revised edition of 
the Catholic version of the Scriptures. But you proceed to say, that if you 
rightly apprehend the drift of the terms in which this statement is conveyed, it 
will be one part of his especial business to bring it as near as possible to the 
standard of the authorized version. I am anxious to assure you, as I am able to 
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do on the best authority, that Dr. Newman has no commission or intention to 
make the Protestant version a standard. 
November 2, 1857. T. C. Husenseru, D.D. 


Triibner’s Bibliotheca Glottica, I.—We are always delighted to announce the 
completion of any work connected with Bibliography or Philology. The former, 
as a commercial speculation, usually turns out a failure, and we are almost 
inclined to suspect that the indifference shewn by one or two of our leading 
literary Journals, in cavilling at some minor details of re or plan, has 
in some way prevented a labour of love being more frequently turned to a great 
benefit. In truth, so little encouragement is given to those who, at their own 
proper cost, seek to benefit the world in this branch of literature, that we know 
of more than one work, most useful to many, which has been strangled in its 
birth, simply because some cold paragraph or acid criticism has misled the public 
entirely; and it is too much to expect that authors will give paper and print, to 
say nothing of their brains, without recompense. This work has been most 
carefully compiled by Hermann E. Ludewig, assisted by Professor Turner, whilst 
Mr. Triibner, the well-known Publisher, has, with a love of his subject, edited 
the whole, and, under his careful hand, a handsome, useful, and curious volume 
will find a place in many libraries. The first portion (complete in itself) of this 
great work treats of ‘“‘ The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages.” 
Few could believe that a good octavo volume would be necessary to exhaust the 
subject, yet so it is; and yet the great importance of a catalogue of this sort 
may be —_ imagined when we quote the ollowing from the preface :—‘ Com- 
parative Philology has begun to be established upon solid scientific foundations ; 
and the recent endeavours to establish finally a uniform system of linguistic 
orthography will, when generally received, give a new and important impetus to 
that study, which must lead to most interesting results. In such a state of 
progress, new literary guides are constantly required; and one of them, 
embracing the aboriginal languages of our great Western Continent, is hereby 
offered to those who take an interest in American linguistics.”—Bent’s Advertiser. 


Dr. Owen's Works—We are requested to state that the new edition of Dr. 
Owen’s works, edited by Dr. Goold, is now the property of Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh. 


Library of Bishop Blomfield.—The principle portion of the Classical and 
Theological Library of the late Bishop Blomfield was sold by auction by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson in the course of last week. Nearly every volume bore 
marks of having been carefully perused, and many of them were enriched with 
manuscript emendations and notes, most of which deserved to be formed into an 
“* Adversaria Critica,” similar to that of Porson, so ably edited by Bishops Blom- 
field and Monk after his decease. Among the more curious or scarce articles 
contained in the catalogue we may point out the following :—/schylus, cum 
Scholiis Gr. cura Roborselli, 2 vols., scarce, and when Bishop Blomfield first 
entered the field as an editor of the poet, unknown to him, 3/. 11s.—Alciphronis 
Epistole, cura Bergleri, with MS. notes, copied by Bishop Blomfield ‘e Porsoni 
Schedis,” 11. 6s—Black’s Paleoromaica, with a MS. note by Bishop Blomfield, 
stating that he “ wrote a review of this strange book in the British Critic,” 10s. 
—Burton’s Discourses, printed in 1684, and recommended by Bishop Blomfield 
as “truly admirable,” 15s.—/schyli Prometheus, edente C. J. Blomfield, with 
the editor’s MS. notes, 2/. 10s.—Articles of Visitation, oo between 1628 
and 1690, 3.—Articles agreed upon by Archbishops and Bishops, with vari- 
ous old Tracts on Church Government, etc., 4]. 14s.—Assemani Codex Litur- 
gicus, 13/.—Bible, in Cranmer’s Version, printed by N. Hyll in 1552, imperfect, 
12/.—Cartwright’s Replies to Whitgift, 37. 5s.—Aristophanes, the first edition, 
rinted by Aldus, 4/. 7s. Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, 61. 6s.—Baber’s 

‘ac-simile of the Alexandrian Septuagint, 6/. 10s.—Dawes’ Miscellanea Critica, 
with MS. notes in the exquisite caligraphy of the famous Porson, 5/.—Fulke 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 3/. 6s.—Arsenii Scholia in Euripidem, 2/. 2s.— 
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Catalogue of the Library of the Rt. Hon. T. Grenville, 5/. 12s. 6d.—Ceillier, 
Histoire des Auteurs Sacrés et Ecclésiastiques, 8/. 15s.—A very curious collection 
of Church papers, including, among other occasional Services, the very rare 
Form of Thanksgiving after the Great Plague in 1666, 7/.—Edward the Sixth 
his Injunctions, 2—Clementis Alexandrini Opera, curante Potter, 4. 12s.— 
Hickes’ Records of the New Consecrations, 13s.—Ephraem Syri Opera, cura 
Assemani, 10/. 17s. 6d.—Liturgia Anglicana, Latiné, printed by Vautrollier in 
1574, il. 9s.—Forms of Prayer for 27th October, 1572; on the Earthquake, 1580, 
and for Queen Elizabeth’s Preservation from Papists in 1586, in 1 vol., 11. 15s.— 
Hesychii Lexicon, with MS. additions by Bishop Biomfield, 31. 13s. 6d.—Eus- 
tathii Commentarii in Homerum, 7l.~-Mather’s Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, by a typographical error described as of New Zealand, 3/. 5s.—Sophocles, 
cura Musgrave, with MS. notes by Bishop Blomfield, 7/.—Virgilius, cura Stephani, 
from Queen Elizabeth’s Library, and with the Autograph of the great Dr. 
Bentley, 1/. 11s.—Testamentum Novum Gerbelii, 2/. 6s.—Watts’s Bibliotheca, 
51. 5s.—Wilkin’s Concilia, 221. 10s. 


Professor Constantin Tischendorf, of the University of Leipzig, has under- 
taken another journey to the East, (at the expense, we understand, of the 
Russian Government), in order to explore the manuscript treasures hidden in 
the Greek Convents. 
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the Sabbath Mornings). Amsterdam. 
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8vo. 
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8vo. 
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Macaire.—Introduction 4 la Théologie orthodoxe. Traduite par un 
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integrum edidit. Svo. 
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